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More about Swat and Central Asia 


by CHIARA SILVI ANTONINI 


About a year ago a volume dealing with the proto-historic graveyards of Swat (Pa- 
kistan) was published in the series Reports amd Memoirs edited by the Centro Studi e 
Scavi Archeologici.in Asia of IsMEO Ը). This volume consisted of the final report on 
the excavations carried out by the Italian Archaeological Mission in this area and already 
treated in a series of papers and preliminary reports. The  volume's publication thus 
marks the end of the first phase (?) of the work of the Italian archaeologists and makes 
the data collected available to specialists interested in this feld. 

For us it means the time has come to draw a few brief conclusions. 

The wide and encouraging interest aroused by the discovery of the graveyards, in 
those working in the feld of proto-historic Asia, as a result of their geographic position 
and their long duration, has made us realize, however, the necessity of setting out a num- 
ber of data with greater preciseness — as our earlier work was occasionally cramped by 
the urgent need to communicate a find which seemed important, perhaps at the expense 
of a few details. On the other hand, the final volume is perhaps too bulky for easy refer- 
ence. 

This is certainly why, in the publications on the Swat graveyards by a number of 
scholars, we have found inaccuracies which could lead to conclusions that, in our opinion, 
are improbable. And it is for these reasons, too, that the author feels obliged to sum- 
marize the essential data relating to the Swat graveyards, with the premiss that the present 
paper is based mainly on material studied at first hand (i.e. material relating to the grave- 
yards of Katelai, Loebanr and Butkara); only where strictly necessary has an analysis - been 
made of the material found and fully published by the University of Peshawar team (?).. 


(*) The title of the present paper resumes that - Historic Graveyards of Swat (Pakistan), (Ismeo 
of one of my previous works (Cu. SILVI ÁNTONINI, RepMem, VII, 1), Rome, 1972. 


< Swat and Central Asia», EW, XIX, 1969, pp. (?) The volume dealing with the processing 
100-115) on the contacts between the two regions, of the data on the graveyards is in preparation. 

in the hope of thus establishing an ideal com Ր) A. H. Dant (ed.), Timargarbe and Gandbara 
tinuity of work. Grave Culture (= Ancient Pakistan, III, 1967), 


(1) C. SILVI ANTONINI, G. SrACUL, The Proto- Peshawar, 1968. 
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It is perhaps convenient to begin by describing the various "burial types” used by the 
inhabitants of this district and neighbouring areas where the presence of the same culture 
has been ascertained. On the strength of the graves found in a good state of preservation 
it seems legitimate to affirm that at Butkara, Katelai and Loebanr burials took place ac- 
cordiàg to a fairly widely generalized pattern, that of the double rectangular grave (an 
upper cavity and a smaller, lower one, separated by large ovoid-rectanguler stone slabs) 
which allowed of only two variants: 1) the lining of the lower cavity with an unmortared 
stone wall and; 2) the placing of one or more slabs at the bottom of the grave. This 

method was without doubt adopted also by the builders of the Thana necropolis, 


The situation at Timargarha was more complex and varied, due also to the better 
state of preservation of the surface of the necropolis. Here, it was possible to find a num- 
ber of graves, the upper part of which appeared as a circle of stones and the lower cavity 
of which was, in most cases, lined with stones, In addition to these a number of cist 
burials were found, i.e. graves with all four sides lined with large slabs, which seem to 
have been used exclusively for the burial of children, The latter type of structure is fre- 
quently found also in the graves of the cemeteries discovered by G. Stacul in the valleys 
of Gorband (*) and Chitral (°). | 

Lastly, at Gumla and Hathala, two sites in the.Gomal Valley on the right bank ‘of 
the Indus, A.H. Dani (*) and co-workers discovered, in addition to an interesting Harap- 
pan and pre-Harappan complex, a number of pit burials and stone circles containing, 
respectively, cremated individuals and inhumed skeletons in flexed position, with furnish- 
ings having an evidently close connection with those found in the graveyards of the 
regions further north. 

Taking account of the scheme described above, we are reluctantly compelled to admit 
that the graves situated near Saidu Sharif are, at the present state of our knowledge, 
(above all because of the impossibility of determining their surface structure or struc- 
tures) quite peculiar. The same cannot be said of the graves of Timargatha or Kherai, 
where links can be found with proto-historic graveyards in both northern and southern 
regions (from Kazakhstan to India) The presence here of stone circles and cist graves 
induced Gupta ('), for instance, to raise the problem of their, perhaps hypothetical, con- 
nection with Western Asian megaliths. We add that this could make it interesting to 
carry out a comparative study with the kurgans of the steppes of Central Asia. 


In actual fact, however, if one is to keep close to the data (the peculiarity of the 
double cavity in particular) it must be admitted that, in order to place the Տաճէ graveyards 


(*) G. SrACUL, < Notes on the Discovery of stan)», EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 92-99. 


a Necropolis near Kherai in the Gorband Valley (°) A. H. DANI Excavations in the Gomal 
(Swat - W. Pakistan)», EW, XVI, 1966, pp. Valley (= Ancient Pakistan, V, 1970-1971), 
261-274. Peshawar, pp. 1-177. 

(°) G. SrACUL, «Discovery of Protohistoric () S. P. Gupra, Disposal of the Dead and 


Cemeteries in the Chitral Valley (West Paki- Physical Types in Ancient India, Delhi, 1972. 
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in & more general context, it is convenient to select a more general starting point, i.e. the 
funeral rites of inhumation and cremation. 

In this connection, the salient data obtained from the graveyards are: 1) the presence 
of both funeral rites; 2) the flexed position of the skeleton; 3) the custom of using a 
grave for more than one burial; 4) and the so-called secondary burial| In theory, these 
factors should help us to restrict the field in which to look for ethnic and cultural rela- 
tionships. 

Before going any further, it is necessary to give a precise statistical picture of the 
relative positions, both quantitative and chronological, occupied by the two rites in the 
three graveyards. 

First and foremost, the number of inhumations in the three sites far exceeds that of 
the cremations, At Loebanr there are 115 inhumations and 54 cremations, at Katelai (°) 
144 and 32, respectively, at Butkara 20 and 17. Expressed as percentages we have, 
respectively, at Loebanr 6396 and 3096, at Katelai 70% and 1596, at Butkara 4296 
and 3796, approximately. The highest number of double inhumations was found at 
Loebanr (34 out of 115), while at Katelai there were 21 out of 144 and at Butkara only 
2 out of 20. The majority of these double graves have one anatomically connected skele- - 
ton and one piled up at the side, In some cases, however, both the skeletons are arranged 
in a correct anatomical position or there may be more than two. Lastly, there are also . 
cases of single burials of the secondary and mixed types (cremation plus inhumation). 

The most significant observation that can be made concerning the above outline is 
that the number of cremations increases along a line stretching from Katelai to Butkara 
(where there was a basic equilibrium between the two rites), and passing through Loe- 
banr, while the double burials are predominant at Loebanr and are almost non-existent at 
Butkara. l 

However, it would appear that the situation reflected by the three graveyards was 
basically the same. According to Radiocarbon determinations carried out on burnt bone 
remains the graveyards had a very long life, extending from the 16th to the 2nd century 
B.C. (Դ. The chronology obtained by the Radiocarbon method is known always to contain 
a margin of uncertainty which can often be quite large. In our specific case, this margin 
may be increased by certain obvious considerations, the first of which is that the number 
of graves excavated in the area of each cemetery varies considerably (from 242 at Katelai 
to 48 at Butkara) and necessarily means data of varying degrees of completeness. With 
respect to the considerable difference in date between the earliest graves and the most 
recent ones, the number of analyses was not very great. Lastly, the methods used for 


(*) This number excludes the graves excavated In, in Radiocarbon, 9, 1967, pp. 361-362; M. 

by E. Castaldi, but the data that can be inferred ALESSIO, F. BELLA, G. BELLUOMINI, C. CORTE- 

from them point in the same direction. sr, Տ. ImPnora, B. Turi, in Radiocarbon, 12, 
(*) M. Arzssio, F. BELLA, Է. Bacugcu, C. 1970, pp. 608-609. 

CorTESI, in Radiocarbon, 8, 1966, pp. 408-409; i 
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carrying out the analyses themselves have progressively been improved and today afford 
perhaps more accurate dating. Nevertheless, while taking these considerations into ac- 
count, we certainly cannot ignore the overall indications mentioned earlier and, as a result, 
we cannot help raising the question of a, perhaps approximate, periodization of the group 
culture. Of course, to obtain it, it is necessary to take into account all the relevant data, 
especially tomb structure and funeral furnishings. 

Ás regatds the first of these it has already been said that, within the overall unifor- 
mity of the complex, there are two structural variants, namely, the insertion of a slab at 
the bottom and the lining walls. It must be pointed out that both these variants are as- 
sociated with inhumed skeletons (single or double inhumations) and that they are limited 
in number. Nevertheless three of the walled tombs contain iron objects among their fur- 
nishings and one of them is part of a group.of superimposed graves at the upper level. 
` In Swat, therefore, this particular burial type seems to belong to the later period. 

The archaeological conditions օք the Տաճէ graveyards were not very favourable be- 
cause of surface erosion. However, as regards the problem we are interested in, we were 
lucky enough էօ find groups of tombs superimposed so that they formed two or three suc- 
cessive levels, There are 25 of these groups at Katelai, 8 at Loebanr and one only at 
Butkara. Unfortunately, no rigid sequence of funeral rites existed so that it is not possible 
to establish a pattern (e.g. A-B-C) which is applicable in all cases. In actual fact, taking À 
as representing the inhumations and B the cremations, various combinations are found: AB, 
BA, ABA, BBB, etc. While not simplifying our attempt to define the features specific to 
each period, this nevertheless allows us to assume that the two burial rites were adopted 
at the same time (though one may have been predominant) throughout the period the 
graveyards were in use. | 


Thus all that is left to do is to try to establish the succession of periods by means 
of the furnishings, particularly the ceramic material As is known, an initial attempt at 
subdivision was made by Stacul (") several years ago. We consider it to be still valid 
even though it needs to be rearranged with the inclusion of all the existing material and 
according to the new classification we have adopted recently. Stacul proposed a relative chro- 
nology with a subdivision into three periods, each characterized by peculiarities in the 
funeral rites, and by well-defined ceramic types and metal industry. The essential means 
by which this classification could be carried out was obviously provided by technical and 
stylistic data and by the associations between various objects and, above all, with iron 
(obviously more recent than copper and bronze). The stratigraphic excavations of Ghaligai 
provided Stacul (7) with the confirmation of his working hypothesis and with the possi- 
bility of attempting to give also an absolute chronology for the entire cultural area of 
Swat and surrounding area based on two main factors: the dates obtained using the Ra- 


(19) G. STACUL, « Excavations in a Rock Shelter (=) G. STACUL, < Preliminary Report on the 
near Ghaligai (Swat, W. Pakistan)», EW, XVII, Pre-Budduist Necropolises in Swat (W. Pakistan) >, 
1967, pp. 185-219. EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 37-79. 
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diocarbon method and typological comparisons of the material, interpreted here, as pre- 
viously, in an Iranian key. | 

Later, having realized the importance of the róle played by the regions of north-west 
Iran and Central Asia in the formation and transmission օք  proto-historic cultures, the 
author turned her attention to the resemblance between certain Swat pottery types and 
material from southern Turkestan (2). This was a general indication aimed at opening 
up another line of research towards obtaining a logical explanation of those Iranian anal- 
ogies which had seemed so obvious. 


The idea was taken up and carried even further by the Soviet archaeologists, espe- 
cially E.E. Kuz'mina (1!) and S.A. Litvinskij ('*) who, in a series of papers, proposed 
further comparisons with Central Asian sites discovered in recent years. In the light of 
these new indications by the Soviet scholars, which we gratefully acknowledge, it obviously 
becomes necessary to carry out a reassessment of the available Central Asian material. We 
must state at the outset that, during this survey, we occasionally came across graveyard 
sites and complexes wbich, because of the presence of skeletons in flexed position, of large 
globular jars or of fragments of vase-stems, seemed to have some affinity with the Swat 
graveyatds. For the time being we shall deliberately ignore them and stick to the prin- 
ciple that the link between two sites may be established should there.be a close analogy 
between the structures (in the case of cemeteries, of course) and the ceramic material. As 
far as the latter is concerned, we adopted the criterion that the validity of the relationship 
is proportional to the peculiarity of the find, since certain particularly functional forms, or 
forms that were suited to funeral rites, have become so — that it would be a 
hard task to establish their place of origin. 


For this purpose, we reiterate that the pottery found in the graveyards is not painted 
ware but is mostly decorated with incised geometric patterns, that it may be red or gray 
(with various shades of gray) and that there is a small quantity exhibiting a white filling 
in the incised or punched motif, Lastly, there is only a small variety of metal objects; 
tools and weapons are not well represented, nor is the bone and stone production. Ob- 
viously, therefore, we shall not be taking into account the entire painted pottery produc- 
tion typical of a number of Central Asian regions (Margiana, Bactria, Parthia) during the 
so-called barbarian age (end of 2nd — beginning of 1st millennium). 

Kuz'mina and Litvinskij strongly stress the relationship between the Swat graveyards 
and those of the Bigkent Valley (Tadžikistan). In their opinion this relationship was com- 


(133) SILVI ANTONINI, < Swat and Central Asia >, (4) B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, < Arheologiteskie otkry- 
cit. tija v Tradfikistane za gody Sovetskoj vlasti i neko- 
(33) E. E. Kuz'MINA, < Kultura Svata 1 ee torye problemy drevnej istorii Srednej Azii >, Vest- 
svjazi s severnoj Baktriej », KS$SIA, 132, 1972, pp. nik drevnej istorii, 1967, 4, pp. 118-137; Db., 
116-121; In. < K voprosu o formirovanii kul'tury < Árheologifeskie otkrytija na vostotnom Pamire 
severnoj Baktrii», Vestmik drevnej istorii, 1972, i problema svjazej meZdu Srednej 4246), Kitaem i 
1, pp. 131-149; Ib., < Mogil’nik Zaman-baba >, Indiej v drevnosti», Trudy XXV MeZdunarodno- 
SE, 1958, 2, pp. 24-33. go kongressa vostokovedov, Moskva, 1960, p. 1. 
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plete as it took in both the grave structures and the accompanying material (5). Unfortu- 
nately, we have no first-hand knowledge of the material, but Mandel'itam's long and pains- 
taking work (*) makes us think they are mistaken. Let us thus reexamine the Tulhar 
graveyard in particular, starting from the burial type. It can be seen from the outset 
that the inhabitants of the place used more than one type of grave to bury their dead. 


Relatively speaking, however, the most common type was the entrance tomb (57 graves. 


including variants). This type is characterized by a sloping “entrance” placed on the larger 
side and closed in by a number of rather small stones. 

In the previously described scheme dealing with the grave types in the Swat grave- 
yards, no mention was made of the entrance tombs and the catacomb graves, which are 
referred to in the work of E. Castaldi ("). This was a deliberate omission. In fact, in the 
explanatory section of her long and detailed report, Castaldi referred to the presence in 
the section of necropolis she unearthed at Katelai of four graves with peculiar features 
which suggested that the builders might have had the intention of constructing tombs 
with sloping entrance or with corbelled vault. However, quite apart from the objective dif- 
ficulty of the conditions at the Katelai graveyard due to the unevenness of the ground and 
an extensive flow of stones which had badly deteriorated the state of preservation of 
Many graves, it is our opinion that a careful examination of the graves in question, and 
especially of the graphic and photographic material published, tends to discount such a 
conclusion. To support the legitimacy of our doubts, we should like to point out that out 
of more than 500 graves examined, an uncertain interpretation arose only in this specific 
case. The scarce statistical importance of the datum dispenses us from having to take it 
into consideration. 

The second type at Tulhar (9 graves) consisted of a group of shaft graves « with a 
cavity in the southern part ». At first sight this structure is very reminiscent of that of 
the Pakistani graveyards; nevertheless it is necessary not to underestimate a number of 
factors which seemed to us to be important, namely: also this type of grave is provided 
with an entrance; the cavity lined with slabs of various sizes is never very deep; there is 
no separation between the two cavities as the whole grave is filled with loess. 


There is nothing to add to what has already been said as regards the catacomb graves 
(type three, comprising 7 specimens) No case of hypogeum has ever been found in Swat. 
On the other hand, of greater interest from our point of view is type four, the so-called 
stone circle with an inner grave (examples of which are found also in the nearby graveyard 


Ը) It is necessary to stress the importance the present, no cemeteries have been found 
attributed by Kuz'mina to the completeness of having the same features as the Swat graveyards. 
-the analogies as this scholar herself, to a certain (1°) A. M. MANDEL'STAM, < Pamjatniki epohi 
extent, questions tbe validity of the one I made bronzy v južnom Tadžikistane », MIA, 145, 1968. 
with the site of Jaz Tepe in Margiana precisely ԸԴ E. CasTALDI, « La necropoli di Katelai I 


because of the limitation brought about by the nello Swat (Pakistan). Rapporto sullo ecavo del- 
relationship between a burial site and an urban le tombe 46-80 (1963) », Art: dell’Accademia Na- 
cne. In principle, this research method has my zionale dei Lincei, Memorie, 5. VIII, vol. XIII, 7, 
complete endorsement but, unfortunately, up to 1968, pp. 435-639. 
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of Aruktau). As it comes into the category of the stone circles it can be compared with 
the type found at Timargarha. The only two significant differences are that the Tulhar 
stone circle tends to be somewhat squarish and to cover practically the whole area de- 
limited and there is no double cavity. 

On examining the contents of the graves, i.e. the skeletons and the burial furnishings, 
we should like to emphasize from the outset the features that the two graveyards have 
in common. At both Tulhar and Swat, the skeletons are flexed and rest on one side, in 
single and double burials. Also in use was the custom of setting aside one part of the 
cemetery for the burial of children, In addition to this, the discovery of graves containing 
burnt bones points to another important common feature — bi-ritualism — the simul- 
taneous presence of the rites of inhumation and cremation. Unfortunately for every anal- 
ogy there is an accompanying difference which is somewhat puzzling. While it is: true 


that the skeletons are arranged in a very similar-fashion to that of Swat, it is also true that լ 


at Tulhar the rite was better characterized in that it entailed g clear distinction being made 
between the sexes as regards inhumation (right side for males, left side for females) and 
the presence of a litter at the bottom of the graves on which to lay the body. The cre- 
mated bodies, on the contrary, seem to have received fewer attentions as, after the process 
of combustion (or rather, semi-combustion) they were buried without the use of special 
containers such as urns or sarcophagi. 

However, these differences may be considered as purely formal ones and salsa 
insignificant as far as the determination of the cultural features of a people is concerned. 
This is not the case, though, for certain other aspects of the- Biškent graves. Օք great 
interest, for instance, because of their symbolic nature, is the almost continuous presence 
in the tombs of miniature hearths or of small stones arranged in the shape of a swastika. 
There is no evidence at hand that any form of fire or sun worship was carried out in Swat. 
In our opinion, this is a basic difference as the passing of time or the changing of ter- 
ritory have often been known to induce a people to change their customs but "religious" 
beliefs are certainly always the last to be abandoned.  Kuz'mina points out that one cul- 
tural element common to both sites is the ritual burial of animals. Indeed at Tulhar it 
is a common occurrence to find trams’ bones which have deliberately been buried as fur- 
nishings. In Swat, however, except for the probably accidental presence of animals’ 
bones inside a few vases, the only animal burials are those of the two horses of Katelai 
at the surface-level of the graveyard. This evidence makes us inclined to distinguish be- 
tween what we assume to have been true worship of the tam and what could be termed 
a special fondness for horses, even though it is quite conceivable that, in time, this attitude 
passed from the practical sphere to the metaphysical one (that is, to a sort of worship). 

We have left until last the examination of the furnishings and must confess that we 
feel a certain embarrassment, as comparative analysis based on drawings and photographs 
often turns out to be fallacious, particularly in cases such as that of Tulhar where the 
typology is not'very extensive and indeed, basically comprises three or four types having 
a considerable number of variants. It is quite understandable that in such a situation, 
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shades of colour, paste, and the workmanship (all factors that are appreciated mainly de 
visu) have an important rôle to play. 


The predominant type is certainly the red-ware pot, whether hand-made or wheel. 
turned. The vases have globular, ovoid or pear-shaped bodies, a flat or curved base and 
slightly flared rim. Clearly they are very common shapes and characterized mainly by the 
type of the base. The analogies that Kuz'mina believes to have found with Swat pottery 
are not altogether clear to us, perhaps because they are based on Castaldi’s typological 
table in which, for apparent printing reasons, the vases have not been drawn to scale. 
This would explain the comparison made between Bitkentian pots and a type of vase 
which is actually a jar (VIf 68, according to our classification) three to four times larger, 
and with the jugs, which are also larger and more slender. As regards this type, the only 
analogies we think are possible are with a small straight-necked vase (VT 15, although 
this time the size is an obstacle in the opposite sense, as the Swat type seems much 
smaller than the Tulhar one) and with a globular or pear-shaped vase with out-turned rim 
(VI 20 and 201). Lastly, the bowl with sloping sides, and slight carination near the rim 
can be compared with our type VT 10 ("). 

Also in the case of metal objects there are few analogies. Some types, such as razors, 
axes and mirrors, are completely absent in Swat, while others do not provide enough 
material for any conclusion to be drawn. The latter include knives with a thin rib running 
down the middle (*) and the dagger of tomb 8 at Tulhar (7°). Then there are the pins 
which have been divided into three types by Mandel'štam: double spiral, vertical-disk- 
headed, and one which is not easy to classify as the upper part is too badly preserved. 
In Տաճէ we found a much larger variety of types. The most common type has a disk 
head placed orthogonal to the axis of the pin and underneath there is often a globular 
thickening. This is followed by the conical-headed type (with or without the globular 
thickening), There is only one specimen of an originally vertical-disk-headed pin while 
the double spiral type is absent. There is, however, the type OM 11 with one end bent 
round to form a ring or, at best, a sort of spiral, but only three specimens have been found. 


This lengthy examination of the Tulhar graveyard seemed necessary in order to re- 
establish clarity, which seemed in danger of being obscured. 

While carrying out this verification, we tried to analyse also other Bronze Age sites 
in southern Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadžikistan. Many passages, beginning with 
those which describe the pottery of Uluk Tepe (Ի), the finds made at Dušanbe (5), the 


(*) Kuz'mina also quotes the cylindrical (=) V. I. Sarnano, K. A. KACURIS, < Raskopki 
beaker (F5) which, in our opinion, is far removed ng Ulug-depe >, Arbeologiteskie otkrytija, 1967, 
from those of Tulhar and type N; in reality, the pp. 342-345; V. I. SARIANIDI, < Prodolfenie rabot 
latter is not a cylindrical vase but a true box urn nu Ulug-depe », Arbeologiteskie duc 1968, 
provided with three holes on the short sides. pp. 434 f. 

(7*) Cf. IsmeoRepMem, VII, 1, cit, TM 19. (2) Quoted by Kuz'umu, op. cit. 

(=) C£. IsmeoRepMem, VII, 1, cit, TM 18. 
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sites of Jangi-Kala (**) or Sapal Tepe (7*), attracted our attention, but the impossibility of 
going beyond a superficial documentation prevents us from formulating opinions. 

Nevertheless, we should like to mention a site in Bactria which seemed particularly 
important in connection with the problem we are interested in, as it presents features 
which are fairly well known in Swat together with others that seem to be closer to Sapal 
Tepe or Tulhar. We are referring to Dali (*), a site in the oasis of Ak*a in northern 
Afghanistan, which was recently explored by V.I. Saríanidi during his survey օք the 
Bactrian Bronze Age. Dali 1 was a fortress, DaSli 3 a large building with a circular plan, 
that is, two urban agglomerations; however, also a few tombs have been discovered on 
the outskirts of the complexes themselves. They seem to be shaft graves with the upper 
part made of bricks. The skeletons (when preserved) are crouched with the head point- 
ing north. We mention, in passing, that two ritual burials of rams have been found at 
Daàli 1. 

Of particular interest is the pottery of Dali 1 because of the large number of stem- 
med bowls with shapes resembling those of types VI 3, VT 8, VT 36, and VT 37 in 
the Swat graveyard typology, and of incised gray ware. Moreover, even Sarianidi admits 
the possibility of a link with the culture of Period V of Swat (5), ie. with the most 
ancient phase of the graveyards, at the same time seeing relations with north-east Iran 
and stressing the analogies with Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. 

What, then, are our conclusions? 


It is the author's opinion that to act correctly on the suggestions provided by these 
data it is necessary to go back to the Turkmenian area, to the culture of Namazga Tepe 
VI and particularly to its regional variants. It will perhaps be difficult in this case to find 
precise or detailed affinities, but easy enough to recognize a « cultural affinity », to borrow 
an expression from Kuz'mina, which starts off from a simple assumption and is then con- 
firmed by concrete facts. First and foremost there is the burial type found in southern 
Turkmenistan during the period of Namazga VI, i.e. that of a graveyard with shaft graves, 
flexed skeletons and situated somewhat far from the inhabited area; then there is the 
presence of gray ware which, like the red ware, either was not decorated, or bore incised 
decoration; lastly a few analogies of form such as the cup with a tall stem, the cylindro- 
conical beaker, etc. 

These analogies become more evident, as we said earlier, in the regions further east, 
ie. Margiana and Bactria. | 

According to Kuz'mina, at the end of the 2nd millennium this eastward march of 
the Turkmenian farmers was brought to a sharp halt by the bearers of painted pottery, 


(77) Quoted by KuzZ'MINA, op. cit. (35) I. T. KRUGLIKOVA, V. I. SARIANIDI, 

(4) À. Axsarov, «Raskopki na poselenii * Drevnjaja Baktrija v svete novyh arheologiteskih 
Sapalli-Tepe », Arbeologiceskie otkrytija, 1971, pp. otkrytij >, SA, 1971, pp. 154-177. 
510 f; L. I. Ar'BAUM, < Pamjatnik epohi bronzy Ը" V. I. SARIANIDI, « Izudenie pamjatnikov 
na territorii Surhan-Dar'i >, Obstestvennye nauki epohi bronzy i rannego železa v severnom Afge- 
v Uzbekistane, 1969, 5 (non vidi). nistane », KSIA, 132, 1972, pp. 16-22. 
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whose culture spread through Margiana, Bactria and Parthia, and even to south Ferghana. 
In the north, however, for instance, in northern Bactria, a farming culture survived which 
continued in the Namazga Tepe tradition and expanded again later, during the early Iron 
Age. This seems to be a highly convincing hypothesis. In this perspective, it might also 
be possible to clarify the position of the graveyards of the inhabitants of Swat, who, after 


an initial Irano-Turkmenian contact, were cut off and isolated by the bearers of painted 


pottery whose influence they presumably escaped. At the end of the barbarian phase, con- 
tacts were probably resumed on the previous common basis although, in the meaniime, 
the Swat culture had evolved independently and had certainly acquired new knowledge as 
8 result of the natural development of technology and of the suggestions coming from the 
steppe-Andronovo strip to the north (e.g. in the field of metallurgy or in that of the more 
complex structure of the graves), This could explain certain analogies found in a number 
of places in Central Asia, and would also clarify those differences that, in a context օք 
direct derivation, or common cultural or ethnic genesis, would not be explanable. 

Unfortunately, these suppositions are as yet unsupported by sufficient archaeological 
data for it to be possible to leave the hypothesis stage for that of theory. 

We can only hope that the Soviet archaeologists, as well as their Pakistani and Afghan 
colleagues, will, in the near future, locate further sites so as to shed light on this complex 
period of proto-historic Asia, 
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A. Decorated Vase from Gogdara (Swat, Pakistan) 
.. by GIORGIO STACUL 


When tackling a variety of problems raised by the earliest cultures of the Swat 
Valley, Prof. G. Tucci referred to a singular grey-black decorated vase discovered in the 
locality of Gogdara near Udegrám during the excavation campaign carried out in 1957 by 
the Italian Archaeological Mission of IsMEO (*). The circumstances of the discovery were 
not such as to allow the find to be assigned to a precise chronological horizon, for the object 


came to light during a trial dig, outside the area of the Gogdara III settlement, in which 


the archaeological material uncovered had proved scanty on the whole and devoid of suf- 
ficient characterizing features. Nevertheless, the object's stratigraphical position suggested 
that, in all likelihood, it was to be assigned to the proto-historic age (°). 

The vase we are referring to (Iny. no. UD. 2162) was fragmented when found and 
the upper portion was missing. The form tends to be globular, and it has a narrow neck, 
double carination and a flat base (figs. 1-3). The paste is very fine and black-grey in col- 
our; the outer surface is polished and slipped, while the inner one bears evident signs of: 
being fashioned on a rapidly-turning wheel. The object's main interest lies in its decora- ` 
tion. This is incised and white-filled and consists of a continuous band of meanders on 
the shoulder, and a wavy band dotted and bordered in the lower part of the body. 


' At the time of its discovery, other finds already known in the same region afforded 
no points of comparison with this vase: and a more exact chronological and cultural plac- 
ing was only partly possible in subsequent years as a result of excavations carried out in 
many proto-historic sites in the Swat Valley. 


It must be pointed out that in the Swat Valley, black-grey, wheel-turned vases, pol- 
ished and slipped, are attested over a long period of time during proto-history from cul- 


(*) The drawing (fig. 1) is by Mr Luca Ma- of Udegrām end Gogdara, see: G. GULLINI, 
riani, Architect. Photographs ere by Mrs France- « Udegram », in Reports on the Campaigns 1956- 
sca Tucci Bonardi (figs. 2, 3) and Mr Giovan 58 in Swat (Pakistan), (IsmeoRepMem, I), Rome, 
ni Silvestrini (fig. 6); negatives are filed in the 1962, pp. 319-324; D. Faccenna, A Guide to 
archives of the National Museum of Oriental Art, the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-62, Ro- 
Rome. me, 1964, pp. 14 ff. The black-grey vase to 

(The guz te kepr ia Whe Տանն: Museu which this note is devoted was recovered at a 
(Swat, Pakistan): G. Tuccr, < Oriental Notes, depth of 2.55 m. in a layer underlying a thick 
II. An Image of a Devi Discovered in Swat and . fluvial deposit of gravel and sand.. More exact 
Some Connected Problems », EW, XIV, 1963, indications about the stratigraphy of the site were 
pp. 156 f£; the article includes a note on the obtained during a sounding carried out in the 
vase by Ch. Silvi Antonini. ` autumn of 1966 by Mrs Silvi Antonini (EW, 

219 Concerning excavations in the localities XVI, 1966, p. 385). 
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tural Period IV onwards (*) Isolated examples of bottles with a body tending to be 
globular and with double carination are attested in Period VI (*). A number of grey and 
grey-brown vases with incised and white-filled decoration are also to be assigned to 
Period VI and the subsequent one (*). It should be noted, however, that in the Swat Valley 
and surrounding areas, ornamental designs like those of the Gogdara vase have not hitherto 
been documented even in isolated instances. And this seems to show that such an orna- 


. 1 - Vase from Gogdara (Udegram,’ 
Swat, Pakistan) Scale 1:2. 





mental pattern was subject to merely occasional diffusion in this region where it is thought 
to have arrived as the result of external influences. | 

In a very general sense it can be said that the use of black-grey pottery, decorated 
with incised and white-filled designs, is widely attested in different pre-historic and proto- 
historic cultures of Eurasia where refined chromatic effects were often obtained by such 
ornamentation. Among the variety of ornamental motifs that recur on black incised and 
white-filled vases, dotted bands bordered by parallel lines are attested in different geo- 
graphical areas and periods as has been pointed out (°). There is fairly widespread evi- 
dence as well, especially in certain European countries, of the use of single and composite 
meanders in ornament, and there are many variants of these especially during the middle- 
late Bronze Age and during the early Iron Age. On the other hand, it does not seem that 
in a more or less corresponding period these meander motifs became diffused in the area 


(*) On the cultural periods in the Swat Valley, (*) C. SVI ANTONINI, G. SrTACUL, Tbe Pro- 


see: G. STACUL, «Excavation near Ghiligai to-bistoric Graveyards of Swat (Pakistan), (Ismeo 
(1968) and Chronological Sequence of Protohi- RepMem, VII 1), Rome, 1972, p. 30, type VI56; 
storical Cultures in the Swat Valley», EW, XIX, p. 29, fig. 13 b, pl. XXI c. 

1969, քք. 44-91. Wheel-turned manufacture is (*) Ibid., p. 15, class e; pl. XX a, b, d; pl. 
very rarely attested in the case of black-grey XXVIII c. 

vases of cultural Period IV, but it predominates (°) Tucci, op. cit. Note by Ch. Silvi Antonini. 
strikingly in the black-grey ware of Period VI. 
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Figs. 2, 3 - Vase from Gogdara (Udegram, Swat, Pakistan) 
(Neg. nos. Dep. CS 10682/1,5). 
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Fig. 5 - A vase from Ctra graveyard (Oltenia, Rumania). 
i | 
| ° 
| 
- 
| : 
| i I | | 
Fig. 6 - Copper pendant from Katelai Fig. 7 - Bronze pendant from Danaiij- 
(Swat), grave no 81 (Neg. no. Dep. város (Hungary). 
CS - 9716/2). j ° 
° 
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of the Iranian plateau and the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent: and this accounts for the sin- 
gularity of the Gogdara find making it unique for the moment and not just in the Swat 
Valley. 

Casting about, now, outside the Middle East area for possible affinities, going beyond 
general comparisons, with our vase, we think it right to point to a perhaps not chance 
resemblance between its decoration and that recurring on certain vases assigned to the 
Danubian culture of Gírla Mare-Cirna, which developed between the middle and late 
Bronze Age in the region of Oltenia in south-west Rumania ("), 

Ihe shape of these Danubian vases is clearly different from that of the Gogdara vase, 
for they are squat, wide-mouthed vessels used in general as lids for cinerary urns. But 
when our attention is focussed on the incised decorative motifs, which are often white- 
filled, we see that some designs and their very arrangement closely recall the ornamenta- 
tion of vase UD. 2162: that is, the meander motif on the shoulder and the garland motif 
on the lower part of the body; and they may also appear together on the same vessel (figs. 
4, 5) (. And the fact that the garland motif on these vases is often obtained by means 
of continuous punching (*) in our view confirms the significance of this comparison. 

It is clear from the above that the main distinguishing decorative features of the 
Gogdara vase UD. 2162 recur, at times in combination, in the pottery output of the 
Girla Mare-Cirna culture. The only difference is that on the Gogdara vase certain tech- 
niques and motifs are more simplifed such as the use of dots instead of mechanical 

the earliest 4 the sing e instead of the composite meander. 
ing the link between the cultures of KIsapos ptepological and they do not allow us to 
Cirna — all marked by a clear prevalence of the cremation rite — is the OVE eT JONI 


- 
- 


throughout “this cultural area of metal objects of the so-called Koszider type, peculiar to 


(7) V. Լ. Dumorezscu, Necropola de Incine- (°) Dumorrescu, L'arte preistorica..., cit., pl. 
ratie din Epoca Bronzului de la Cirna, Bucarest, 79.4. 
1961; Ib., L'erte preistorica in Romania fimo adl- (10) T. G. E. PowzLL, «The Inception of 


l'inizio dell'età del ferro, Firenze, 1972, pp. 112 f. the Final Bronze Áge in Middle Europe», Pro- 

(*) DuwarRESCU, Necropola.., cit, pl XC, ceedings of the Prebistoric Society, XXIX, 1963, 
no. 412 and pl. CXXIX, no. 412; Ip, Larte p. 229; J. ALEXANDER, Jugoslavia before tbe 
preistorica .., cit, pls. 78.2, 80.2. The garland Roman Conquest, London, 1972, p. 79. 
motif, perhaps deriving, as Dumitrescu thinks, (11) G, SrACUL, < Cremation Graves in North- 
from wavy lines, is sometimes combined with west Pakistan and Their Eurasian Connections: 
fringes that extend down towards the lower half Remarks and Hypotheses », EW, XXI, 1971, pp. 
of the body of the vessel. 9-19. 
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the middle Bronze Age in the Carpathian-Danubian Basin (7). These could well have 
been diffused and have- persisted even beyond the confines of eastern Europe as, among 
other things, seems to be proved by a pendant with embossed reliefs from a tomb in the 
Swat Valley (ճջ. 6) Ը"): its resemblance to a typical Danubian specimen belonging to the 


Koszider series is in our view significant (fig. 7) ('%). b 


| 


(2) I. Bona, «Chronologie der Hortfunde Katelai, grave no. 81, fig. 27e, pl. LXIb (Inv. no. 
vom Koszider-Typus», Acta Archaeologica Aca K. 460). I 
demiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, IX, 1959, pp. (14) From Dunaújváros (Hungary): see BONA, 
211-245 Op. cit, p. 225. . 

(4) Svr ANTONINI, STACUL, op. cit, from 
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A Hitherto Unreported Architectural Complex 
at Isfahan: the So-called **Lesan al-arz’’ 
Preliminary Report 


by EUGENIO GALDIERI 


The subject dealt with in the present report is an almost unknown and certainly 
unpublished architectural complex on the south-eastern side of the city of Isfahan (Iran), 
practically on the edge of the airport area (^). So far we have only been able to carry out a 
general survey, and it has not yet been possible to make trial trenches or accurate meas- 
urements. 

The reader may judge for himself as to the considerable interest for the early Islamic 
period of the city's history presented by the architectural remains briefly described herein. 
To our mind it is worth while for the time being to call attention to their existence and 
give a general description, in the hope that, at a later stage, through suitable historical and 
literary research as well as a careful topographical survey (carried out before existing land- 
speculation makes it completely impossible), a face and a name can be given to this large 
complex of remains which bear the unmistakable marks of at least three historical periods. 


1. Tbe Site 


The area in which the complex stands is that called Lesán al-^arz. It lies to the east 
of the new road leading from Քայ Haji to the airport; it practically faces the large area 
known as Tabti Pülad (or Fulad) which has been used for centuries as a cemetery. In 
this area stands the Mausoleum dedicated to the venerable Baba Rukn al-din Mas‘iid Ab- 
dullàh al-Baydáwi, a monument dated to 1039 H./1629 A.D. and well-known for its 
peculiar pentagonal plan (). - 

The Lesan al-“arz zone lies at the centre of an illegally built and over-populated quarter. 
Although of recent construction (25 years ago not a single house existed there), at first 
sight the quarter appears to be old or even ancient because of the use of traditional building 


(*) Photographs and drawings «re by the ganization for the Protection of Historical Monu- 
Author. They are filed in the archives of the ments of Iran, for authorizing our visit to the site 
Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale, Rome. and also for allowing us to take the photographs 

(1) The site was made knowa'to us by the and general measurements without which this 
kind report of Mr A. Beheshtian, a keen yet article could not have been written. 


modest student of the history of Isfahan. We are (1) Among others, see: A. Goparp, < Le tom- 
also indebted to the architect Dr A. Shirazy, beau de Baba Rukn al-Din», Arbar-é Iran, II 1, 


the Isfahan representative of the National Or- 1937, pp. 123-29. 
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Fig. 1 - The area of the complex, as it is visible today. Scale 1:2,500. 


materials and methods. This section bf the town has grown and is still spreading among the 
plots‘ of ground used for burial purposes, a phenomenon encouraged by a peculiar com- 
bination of historical and juridical factors to which further reference will be made. 

The land on which the remains of the complex are located consists of a large cleared 
area almost completely free of buildings; it appears rectangular in shape with its main 
axis running approximately NW-SE. 

The longer, NE, side is closed in by a long modern boundary wall; the opposite, or 
SW, is closed in by a mud-brick wall with various superposed construction phases inter- 
rupted in the middle by a series of brick constructions. The short, NW, side is bounded by 
the remains of a wall and other ruins in mud brick; behind these is the characteristic dome 
of a water tank (or dbanbér, one of the very rare examples in Isfahün, as to the date of 
which we will not hazard a guess); the last side, facing SE; is marked by a rise in the 
NOE height of the ground and is completely open in the direction of the cemetery area. 
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Fig. 2 - The area of the complex, according to the plan of the National Cartographic 
Centre of Iran, 1342 H./1963. Scale 1:2,500 c. 
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Slightly separated from the modern wall but almost on the same axis is a low, wide 
parallelepiped construction, almost completely in ruins except for the part facing north. 

If the present site is compared with that documented by the planimetric survey of 
the National Cartographic Centre of Iran published in 1342 ԷԼ/1963 (figs. 1, 2), it 
can be seen that the new wall on the NE did not exist at that time and now cuts off 
a third of a larger area which can easily be identified in the fabric of the surrounding 
constructions. This area is roughly square in shape, with a side length of about 120 m. It 
follows that, in actual fact, the low construction mentioned earlier occupies the centre of 
the zone. On the other side of the modern wall towards the NW a primary school has 
recently been built; the wall represents the SW boundary of the area. 


2. Tbe Legal Situation 


Having ascertained the shape and size of the site, which until recently remained prac- 
tically unchanged, we shall go on to examine the peculiar legal aspect, which is not 
without bearing on the development of the quarter. 

The brief but thorough survey we have carried out has convinced us, however absurd 
it may seem, that at the present moment this large area and thus the old and new con- 
structions on it, are, in fact, res nullius. | 

The Municipality of Isfahan does not recognize the area of Lesan al-^arz as belonging 
to it and has officially refused the ever-increasing requests for the sale of tiny plots for bur- 
ial purposes. This does not prevent local inhabitants without excessive scruples, who do 
not actually overstep the bounds of legality, from selling as their own single plots after 
having dug a grave there, for which they wait to be given the opportunity, at the right 
moment, of setting up the tombstone. In the short space of one year the new graves have 
invaded the whole of the SE section of the site of Lesan al-‘arz and they continue to. 
spread. From this standpoint, the construction of the school has at least been useful in 
checking the extension of the graveyard over the whole of the north-east sector, even 
though it has prevented the possibility of carrying out future archaeological investigation. . 

Theoretically the land belongs to the awgaf (the administration of pious endowments) 
perhaps because, at least in the past, it was the site of religious building. In practice, 
however, this organization does not behave in a coherent fashion: it seems not to know 
about the continual sale of small plots of land, it plays no part in the maintenance of 
the ancient remains except in the case of the low central bulding, and it is oblivious to 
the fact that the area is becoming a public dumping ground for material coming from near- 
by building sites. 

As there are no true places of worship on the site, the awgaf administration appears 
not to be interested in preventing the sale of this land, and perhaps it may not have the 
power to do so, in spite of the principle according to which a site on which a mosque 
has been, may be, or is to be erected can never be sold. On the other hand, the peculiar 
nature of the legal situation is, in a certain sense, confirmed by a philological peculiarity 
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Fig. 3 - Plan of the complex, showing various groups of ancient remains. Scale 1:1,000. 


which we believe is unlikely to be purely accidental: the entire surrounding zone, about 
eight hectares, is still officially known by its very ancient place-name moftabad. Whereas 
abad is a common suffi having meanings such as ‘colony’, ‘settlement, ‘inhabited place, 
the word moft has only one meaning — “free of charge’; in practice, it refers to an object 
obtained without exchange of money. 

The administrative act by means of which the recent construction of the school and 
the related surrounding wall were made possible consists of a simple joint authorization 
issued by the Municipality and by the awqāf administration, empowering the Ministry of 
Education to erect the new building on the land at its own expense, since it was to be used 
for public cultural purposes. 
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Lastly, as it is not State land, and as the ancient ruins are not officially registered 
-in the Inventory of Historical Monuments of the State, the National Organization for the 
Protection of Monuments cannot legally exercise its right of protection or of veto, nor can 
it obtain funds for repairs or for a possible desirable expropriation (°). 

We have described this peculiar and complicated situation because although to date 
it has, in a certain sense, protected the site from severe upheavals or large-scale attempts 
at urbanization, the risk is that it may now become the cause of a different kind of in- 
vasion of the site which, although for a very human purpose, would prevent all further study 
and also make it impossible to conserve the important surviving architectural remains. 


3. Tbe Ancient Remains 


The most significant remains still visible today may, stylistically speaking, be divided 
into three groups, shown in fig. 3 by the letters a, b and c. Letter b refers to a relatively 
recent building which is hard to date, and which will be dealt with further on. The 
various groups are examined in their presumed chronological order; see also fig. 1. 

Group a: This is the oldest of the three and consists of two quite different parts. 
The first of these is a long perimeter wall made of bricks composed օք 
unbaked clay, river sand and gravel which have now become practically shapeless (approx. 
size 29 X 29 X 6 cm.) The wall is now 92 m. long and runs in a NW-SE direction; 
for a distance of about 34 m. it is interrupted by a few constructions from group c and 
by the building marked 5. The present thickness of the unbaked-brick wall ranges from a 
maximum of 1.40 m. to a minimum of about 0.40 m. The original thickness seems to 
have been about 1.80 m. (fig. 4). 


With respect to the average level of the large open space (which in any case is rather 
hard to determine) the surrounding wall rises to a height of between 3.50 and 4.00 m. in 
the first forty metres starting from the NW side. As previously mentioned, it is inter- 
rupted by the group of more recent central buildings; it then resumes with an initial height 
of about 3.50 m. and sinks to only a few centimetres above the surface after a distance 


(*) In this connection it is interesting to note published another Inventory (Febrest-i atar-i melli 
that this Organization, which by statute is re- Irán) which is quite independent and has been 
sponsible for the protection of the atér-i bastani drawn up on quite a different basis. It contains 
(i.e. “ancient remains’, but with clear reference to a much larger number օք monuments scattered all 
all that is "closed", "buried", “hidden” seems to over Iran. Theoretically the procedure to be 
restrict its protecting and safeguarding functions adopted to report and obtain the registration of 
to the few monuments recognized as such, already important ruins is very simple; in practice, 
well-known and studied, and entered in the however, there is 8օ much red tape that one to 
Official Inventory. Godard was the first to draw three years go by between the report of remains 
up an Inventaire des Monuments Historiques and their registration, a period of time which 
d'Iran in which he included mainly monuments . is more than enough to watch them being 
which he himself had found and studied. The destroyed. 

Ministry of Culture and the Arts has recently 
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of another 16 m. For a further 15 m. only traces of it are visible. The part towards 
the SW which is buried or barely above the surface is characterized by the absence օք ` 
tombs, both ancient and recent. This is a sure sign that the ancient wall, although only 
of clay, is still a physical and also perhaps a psychological barrier against the gradual ex- 
ploitation of the land (fig. 9). On the other three sides of the square there is no visible 
trace of the enclosure wall and in any case, none having the same characteristics. Below a 
certain level, parts of the foundations consisting of large pieces of dark grey calcareous 
rock can be seen here and there. 

The second part of group a is composed of a series of eight pillars rectangular in sec- 
tion, also made of mud brick, that rise to an overall height of about 3.50 m. In cross- 
section the pillars are rectangular, with one side-length ranging from 1.42 to 1.50 m. 
and the other from 1.90 to 1.95 m. The considerable difference in the side-lengths is 
partly due to initial inaccuracy in the construction of the core (the pillars received a plaster 
finish) and partly to the erosion undergone by the mud-brick surfaces. On a few pillars, 
traces of ancient repairs and partial renovations, carried out in baked bricks, can be seen. 
A ninth pillar in the far NW corner seems to have been radically altered. The surviving 
pillars are arranged into four rows of two with the long side parallel to the NW-SE axis; 
they are set from 3.55 to 3.60 m. apart on the short sides (NE-SW axis) and from 3.20 
to 3.30 m. on the long sides (NW-SE axis) In actual fact, the ideal quadrilateral joining 
the axes of four adjacent pillars is represented by a heavily flattened rectangle with its 
long axis lying NW-SE and with sides of approximately 5.00 X 5.17 m. The inner row 
of pillars is an average distance of 3.20 m. from the outer face of a series of baked-brick- 
lined niches belonging to group b and built up against the mud-brick wall. We shall deal 
further with these niches at a later stage. All five pillars of the inner row (ie. the one 
facing SW) have a shallow niche (13-15 cm.) on the side facing NE. This niche starts 
about 20 cm. above present ground level and ends in a small arch at a height of about 
3.15 m.; the curvature of the arch approaches that of a parabola. The terminal arch has 
a curvilinear transition zone where it joins the rectangular section of the niche (average 
size: 53 X 14 cm.) The inside of the niches and the first three pillars starting from 
the SE still bear many traces of the original stucco decoration; the stucco is an intense 
ivory colour and the decorative motifs, the wide soft ductus of which is in strong relief, 
are reminiscent of the better known ones of Samarra and, in sites closer to the present 
monument, those on the abacus of the polylobed columns of the Sanctuary of Nizam al- 
Mulk in the Masfid-i Gum^a of Isfahan (*). 

On the fourth and fifth pillars all trace of decoration has disappeared, and all that 


(*) Concerning the persistence over the cen- Post-Samarra Period », Archaeologica Orientalia in 
turies of the motifs originating in Samarra, and memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, New York, 1952: E. 
thus the difficulties involved in the determination GALDIRBI, Isfaban: Masğid-i Gum'a, 2. Tbe Buyid 
of dates based exclusively on stylistic considerations, Period, (IsMEO, Restorations, I 2), Roma, 1973, 
see R. ETTINGHAUSEN, « The *Beveled Style? in the pp. 36, 37, note 21, fig. 6 a, b. 
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remains is the hollow of the niche, although in both cases other mud-brick structures were 
later built up against them. 


At a height of about 2.00 m. from the ground all nine pillars show traces of arch 
imposts; however, these traces are insufficient to establish their form and indeed whether 
they formed part of the original building. Like the enclosure wall described above, the 
pillars also rest on foundations consisting of packed pieces of.grey calcareous tock. Apart 
from the nine. pillars described and the two sections of perimeter wall, no other visible 
remains can be assigned to the same architectural structure or to the same period (figs. 
8-13). 

Group Ե: lt is more recent than group 4; it mainly consists of the baked-brick ma- 
sonry superimposed over the two sections of mud-brick perimeter wall and of a few 


small sections of masonry inside the construction belonging to group c whose axis is aligned 
with the SW side. 


Let us examine the two structures in order. “The moded sali has been given 
an outer facing of bare kiln-fired bricks -towards NE, i.e. towards the emerging pillars. 
The bricks are laid so as to form a series of small compound pillars forming niches; each 
. niche is framed by two pillars in which two smaller pillars of octagonal shape are engaged. 
The arch of each niche is pointed, and the upper surface of the niche, consequently also 
pointed, is likewise decorated with bricks arranged in patterns. On the average, each 
niche is 3.25 m. high and 2.00.m. wide and stands about 5.10 m. (interaxial distance) 
from the adjacent one. Facing each niche made of kiln-fired bricks is a mud-brick pillar. 
This is clearly a complete architectural restructuring of thé building and was perhaps 
carried out when the mud-brick structures began to show signs of deterioration. Most of 
the fired-brick facing and most of the niches have been lost but what remains is enough 
to, enable the architectural layout to be reconstructed with absolute certainty (figs. 14, 
15). All the facing on the NW still retains the niches, but the walls between practically all 
the niches have been altered or even knocked down, thus revealing the older nucleus of 
mud bricks. It is likely that in a relatively recent period, the whole area in which the 
pillars are found was covered with raw-clay vaults of which only a small portion is now 
to be seen between the baked-brick niche and the corresponding mud-brick pillar (fig. 16). 
` At a few points both the large mud-brick wall and the baked-brick facing have been knock- 
ed down to fofm rather narrow passages leading toward the interior of the area we are 
now dealing with. These are likely to have been made while the area was still com- 
pletely walled in, even though the constructions were already in ruins; these passages 
have again been closed up by recent masonry-work. The other elements composing group 
b can be seen on the two inner sides on one of the constructions of group c, as the latter 
has partially utilized a few preceding wall structures. Its description must thus be included 
under that of group c if its position and connection is to be made clear. At the present 
state of our survey, no other element seems to belong to group ծ. 

Group c: -This is the most recent of the three and is composed by see independent 
structures, the first of wbich Hes in the middle of the area being examined, as mentioned 
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previously; the second is in the form of an itn with its axis parallel to the wall enclosing 
the area to the SW, and the third alongside the fts on the right. 

Iwan construction (figs. 17, 18): today, in plan, it consists of a large Մ open toward 
the centre of the area (i.e. towards the NE) and, on the inside, of a smaller U with the 
same orientation. Whereas the inner Մ, the pointed arch closing it and the remains of 
connecting barrel vaults, are made of small mud bricks and finished with plaster, the outer 
Մ, which also has a coating of plaster over a layer of &abgel (the typical plaster of mud 
and straw), has areas where the finish has fallen off, thus revealing its baked brick struc- 
ture. The masonry is found to be of two types: the more recent of bricks of varying 
thickness suitable for the plaster finish; the older one made of equal-sized bricks (20 x 
20 X 35 cm.), placed at such a distance as to be able to receive a plaster "seal" (^). This 
second type of bare masonry-work appears in two relatively- restricted layers in the two 
inner faces of the large U on a level with the centre of each face. No survey has . been 
carried out to establish the true and complete extent of the older masonry which, as 
we have already said, belongs to group b. 

Ihe part now visible is easily recognizable not only because of the regularity of the 
rows but also because of the large number of stucco "seals" still to be seen (fig. 19). 


The rear area enclosed between the two ՄՏ was originally covered by vaulting of 
which only a few traces can still be seen on the surrounding walls. A high and deep 
niche closed by a pointed arch opens in the end wall in the form of a mibrab. The two 
lateral façade pillars which must once have flanked a large frontal arch today stand un- 
finished with rough masonry-work as if ready to be covered with tiles; this is indicated 
by the presence of two base slabs of grey calcareous stone and two plinth-like brick struc- 
tures standing 1.55 m. high. The iwān is closed by a modern iron gate. 


The lateral constructions c (towards NW): this is a rectangular room divided into 
three bays by three pointed vaults; the baked-brick facade has rather interesting decorative 
characteristics (figs. 18, 22) (*). Unfortunately, after the measurements and photographs of 


(^) We have previously called *seals" the im- Islamic Architecture, II. Manar and Masdjid, 
pressions of various shapes and sizes executed for Barsian (Isfahan)», Ars Islamica, IV, 1937, p. 
decorative purposes in the plaster mortar be- 30, notes 71, 73; A.U. Popre, < Architectural 
tween two adjacent bricks in the same row; the Ornament. The Seljuq Period, The “Naked Brick" 
bricks are 3 to 4 cm. apart, while the horizontal Style», A Survey of Persian Art, 1939, ԱՆ pp. 
band between the rows is about 1-15 cm. ճտ 1284 ff, fig. 467; see also fig. 493 a, b «nd ol. 
a result, the space available for impressing the. 324 A, B; E. ScusoEDER, < Islamic Architecture, 
"seal" is thus a rectangle with զ base of 34 cm. F. Seljq Period, The Brickwork of the First 


 &nd.« height of 6-7 cm. This method of obtaining and Second Period», ibid, ԼԱ, pp. 1035 f., 


a decorative effect, using simple and poor materials ` fig. 376 a, b; E. Garprgnr Isfaban: Masfid-i 
such as bricks «nd mortar, goes back to the Gunma, 1. Photographs and Preliminary Report, 


Samanid Period, although it reached its peak in (IsMEO, Restorations, I 1), Roma, 1972, pp. 373- 
the Seljuk and Il-Khanid Periods during which 74, fig. 2. 
effects of particular beauty were achieved. See À. (*) Compare the type of brick decoration 


GABRIEL, «Le Masdjidi Djum‘a d'Isfahan >, Ars flanking the three arches of the facade with the 
Islamica, Ա, 1935, p. 19, fig. 18 a, b, c; MB. similar one still to be found today in many 
SMTrH, < Material for a Corpus of Early Iranian houses in Julfa dating back, in all probability, 
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this room were taken in October 1972, it was further mutilated and desecrated; fig. 23 
shows its appearance in February 1973. It is clear that all the remains of the original 
room beyond the fagade wall have been knocked down and replaced ay d a featureless 
whitewashed wall. 


There are a number of graves in the construction, which apparently are to be dated 
to the late Safavid period. 


Building 5 (towards SE): This consists of two vaulted rooms containing a number of 
tombs; the larger of the two is octagonal in shape with its sides decorated with niches; 
the roof vaulting is now open to the sky but it is not clear whether it was originally so. 
The smaller room is square and has only one tomb with an interesting tomb-stone. Here 
a holy man of Jewish origin, Jušan b. Nüh (") is venerated. Both the interior and ex- 
terior of these two rooms are very bare and all the brickwork is covered with white plaster. 
The architectural setting to the left of the iw" seems an attempt at repeating the form 
of the symmetrical construction of the façade to the right of the central iwān (fig. 20). 
A large stone basin stands in front of the construction. It is parallelepiped in shape and 
measures about 0.75 X 0.70 X 1.30 m. It was almost certainly donated by a worshipper 
(fig. 21). The epigraphy is worn away in places and has become illegible. However, the 
following phrases can be clearly read: « In the name of God, the Clement, the Merci- 
20) a eee inalienable for our holy men, pray and give thanks to God, Muham- 
mad and his descendants, oh SAli.......... God »; finally, after what seems to be a 
formula of malediction, comes the date: 1133 H. (= 1720) The donation was thus 
made only two years before the Afghan invasion. 

The central construction, the so-called bámagab: it is roughly square in plan (21.40 x 
22.50 m.) with a single storey rising about 4 m. above the present group level (fig. 24). 
The whole NW: part of the building, corresponding to about one third of the entire struc- 


ture (7.80 m.), was rebuilt in very recent times, as is shown both by the careless work-. 


manship of the façade arches, which are imitations of the original ones, and by the flat 
roof consisting of iron beams and small brick vaults (fig. 25). 


to the second half of the 17th century (cf. J. information we have concerning the name of the 
CARSWELL, The New Julfe. The Armenian site (Lesan al-‘arz) is mingled with legend. Whereas 
Churches and otber Buildings, Oxford, 1968; K. most of the persons questioned attributed the 
KARAPETIAN, Isfabadn, New Julfa: tbe Houses of origin of the name to the shape of the place, i.e. 
the Armenians, (IsMEO, Restorations, YII 1), literally a ‘tongue of land’, older people speak of 
Roma, 1973, pp. 158, 159, figs. 122-130, and a name derived from the battles between ‘Alids 
passim. and Sunnites in early Islam. It appears that during 
(Դ Popular tradition, which has conserved one such battle in the area there were so many 
the name of this holy man who «lived in very dead and wounded on both sides that the earth 
ancient times », speaks of.his Jewish origin and itself began to groan (“the tongue of the earth" 
his later conversion to Islam. Both Muslim and in the sense of “the earth which speaks"). Cf., 
Jewish worshippers can often be seen praying about this legend, M. Maupi AL-RIZÀ AL-ISFAHNI, 
side by side before his tomb. Unfortunately we Nij4 #aban-i ta'rif-i Isfaban, Tehran, 1340, quot- 
have been unable to gather any wellfounded ing also AL-MAFARRUHI. 
historical information on this man, just «s the 
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The older remaining part is unfortunately in ruins but is still recognizable in both plan 
and elevation. Planimetrically speaking the building is composed of a corridor-portico which 
encloses and links up a series of nine inter-communicating rectangular rooms; two other 
corridors cut tbe construction along the NE-SW axis and are tangential to the central 
room (fig. 26). Both the NE and SW facades are characterized by four smaller alter- 
nating arches corresponding to the corridors, and by three larger arches having the func- 
tion of iwāns; the other two facades have three iwdn-arches close together in the centre 
and two smaller arches at the ends. 

Ihe structure consists of small mud bricks faced with a lining of rectangular baked 
bricks; most of the outer brick facing is still preserved while almost all the vaults, made 
only of mud bricks, have long since caved in. All the.interior surfaces (walls, vaults, 
niches) were lined with mud and straw plaster finished with stucco, by means of which 
architectural spaces of great simplicity and accuracy were produced, most of which can 
still be seen today. Two inside corridors provide access to a small double staircase, which 
has collapsed today but used to lead on to the roof vaulting of the central room. It is 
likely that the stairway also led to an upper room, perhaps above the central area alone: 
indeed, it would seem that a stairway with double access was redundant as far as the clean- 
ing and maintenance of the roof was concerned. This building also was found to have 
foundations of dark grey calcareous rock (see plan and elevations in figs. 5, 6). 


4. Notes on the Architectural Decoration 


For some time now rumours have been reaching the Archaeological Department of 
Isfahan concerning the finding of carved stone or stucco fragments in the area where graves 
are being dug. These fragments form the basis of a small-scale clandestine market whose 
customers are influential persons and foreign visitors. In April 1972, before the present 
writer became known in the area, he was offered the marble fragment in fig. 27, now 
preserved in the Isfahan office of the National Organization for the Protection of Historical 
Monuments. According to the seller, the fragment was found a hundred or so metres from 
the square of Lesan al-arz during the excavation for a road. There is no need to stress ' 
the importance and the seriousness of this fact. Later, in June 1973, the author had the 
chance to make a small trialpit inside the central #o2n, which had been cleared of a huge 
quantity of brand-new bricks dumped there the previous year. At a depth of only 15 cm., 
against the inside of the NW boundary wall of the iwän itself, a large number of fragments 
of stucco decoration were found (figs. 28, 29) which may be divided into two classes. The 
first is without any doubt related to the mud-brick pillars: they are pieces of rather thin 
stucco with simple, abundant decoration and are painted bright red. The second consists of 
true architectural fragments: they are very thick and often painted red; one in particular, 
a portion of Kufic script, appears to have been used in a high-relief frieze or as a part of 
an architrave because it is smoothly finished and painted on both the front and the under- 
surface. 
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Fig. 5 - Central construction or b#naqab: plan, SW and NW elevations. Scale 1: 200. 
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Fig. 6 - Central construction or Panagnb: plan, present situation (scale 1:200); section 
AA (see fig. 5), showing the double staircase (scale 1:100). 
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5. Deductions 


Ihe examination of the features of this complex, planimetric comparison with similar 
constructions, and the position of the remains with respect to the city make us think 
that the present complex was a musalla or open-air prayer enclosure (*) At the present 
time in Isfahan, and of course extra moenia, there is only one place with characteristics 
similar to those of the complex with which we have been dealing. It is also oriented 
only approximately toward Mecca. It is known as the Masğid-i Musallà and is situated 
about 1 km. to the west of the Lesin al-^arz (*). This is a huge area, more than four times 
the one described by us, approximately 280 X 260 m. (ճջ. 7). At the centre of the diwzr-i 
giblab rises a high iwān (fig. 30). Inside the enclosure are two small buildings and a third 
one used for the purposes of retreat and meditation; they are of comparatively recent 
construction and are iniscent of our Dbanaqab (fig. 31). In the far west corner is the 
roof vault of a large ab-anbar. The entire complex, and especially the iwān, seems to have 
been built in the Safavid period. As already mentioned in the notes, it appears that in 
the Iranian area there are not many 77254145, and the few which are known are Safavid 
(Mašhad, Yazd) (") or Timurid (Herat) (**). 

Although modest in size, the complex reported by us would seem to belong at least 
to the Seljuk period, judging by the brick-work, unless of course a thorough examination 
of the mud-brick remains and particularly the stucco decorations, reveals, as we suspect, that 
the enclosure goes back to the middle of the 10th century. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the myusallà enclosure in its original form wes 
composed of the large mud-brick perimeter wall and by a double row of pillars bearinz 
mud-brick vaults along the end wall towards the giblab. The pillars were arranged in such 
a way as to form a kind of wide աժ, perhaps unroofed, in the central zone (created by 
the difference of the interaxes) in front of the actual mibrab. At a later stage, i.e. during 
the Seljuk period, the mud-brick wall wes faced with kiln-fired bricks and niches corre- 
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(*) The mrusallà is a place which is essentially 1949, pp. 125 8.: G. Scarcta, s.v. < Safawidi >, 
related to prayer (salat); it differs from the mosque Enciclopedia Universale dell'Arte, Veneria-Roma, 
in its lack of special architectural elements, such 1964; A.U. Pore, « Islamic Architecture, L. The 
as the baram end the riwaq. Indeed, it may ulti- Şafavid Period, The Musalla of Mashhad », A 
mately take the simple form of a large enclosure Survey of Persian Art, 2nd ed., 1967, UI, pp. 
provided with զ wall in which en elementary 1212 ff. For Yazd: A. Goparp, < Les temples du 
mibrdb indicates the direction of Mecca; there is feu », Atbar-é Irán, ԼԱ, 1938; In., L'art de l'Iran, 
also a raised portion for the batib or a mobile Paris, 1962, passim. 


minbar. See especially A.J. WENSsINK, Encyclopédie (11) See, for Herat: P. ZErovsxi, < Esquisses 
de Islam, Leyde, 1936, s.v. <musallà y, pp. d'architecture afghane: Herat y, Afghanistan, B49, 
797 Լ. 3, pp. 1-25; Ս. MONNERET DE VILLARD, < Arte 

(°) Reported also by E. Dez, in Encyclopédie cristiana e musulmana del Vicino Oriente», Le 
de l'Islam, Suppl. Leyde-Paris, 1934, p. 172. Civiltà dell'Oriente, IV, Roma, 1962, p. 524; E.J. 

(7°) See, for Mašhad: P. Syxes, < Historical GRUBE, s.v. < limuridi correnti », Haciclopedia 
Notes on Khurasan >, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1113-54; Universale del Arte, Venezie-Roma, 1958; R. 


E. Dez, Churasaniscbe Baudenkmdler, Berlin, Byron, « Islamic Architecture, K. Timürid Archi- 
1918, pp. 76 Է: A. Goparp, «Les Mugallas de tecture, The Second Phase», A Survey of Per- 
Turuk et de Meshhed», Arharé Irán, IV 1, sian Art, cit, ITI, pp. 1128-30 and passim. 
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Fig. 7 - Isfahan, Masidi Mugallà: general plan. Scale 1:2,500. 
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sponding to each pillar. On this occasion the true iwan was erected, the wall structure 
of which is still visible today under the Safavid alteration. It was the Safavids who were 
responsible for the last series of alterations and additions: the restructuring of the central 
jwan and the subsequent shifting of the mibrab; the creation of two lateral bodies, in 
different periods, for burial purposes; the construction of the central Dasaqab. (It should 
be observed that both the original mibrab and the Seljuk, or “baked-brick” phase, must be 
considered as definitively lost) Thus began the slow transformation of the functions of the 
enclosure which has led to the almost complete destruction of this interesting complex. 
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Fig. 8 - The mud-brick peri- 


wall, viewed 


meter 


SW. 





(Neg. no. 
9984/10). 
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Fig. 9 - The later tombs, 
crossing the walls founda- 
tions, penetrate into the 


inner court. (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 9749/11). 
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Fig 14 - The best preser- 
ved niche, made of kiln- 





fired bricks, superimposed 
to the mud-brick wall. 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS 9736/5). 
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Fig. 15 - Remains of an- 

other niche, added to the 

mud-brick wall. (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS 9984/8). 


ջի e Fig. 16 - Remains ot mud- 
ԱԻՆ brick vaults, added  la'er. 


(Neg. no. Dep. CS 9985/5). 
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Fig. 17 - The central iwaz 

with two lateral construc- 

tions. (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
9984/7). 





Fig. 18 - The central 71047 

with a detail of the NW 

facade. (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
9989/10). 





Fig. 19 - The central swan, 
inner side, facing SE: 
under the kābgel and mor- 
tar layers, we have found 
the ancient Seljuk mason- 
ry, finished by plaster 
"seals". (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
9989/1). 


Fig. 20 - The SE 
side constructions; on 
the right side, the 
Mausoleum of Jušan 
b. Nuh. (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS 9989/4). 





Fig. 21 - A detail of the 

stone basin visible in fig. 

20. (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
9989/9). 
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Fig. 22 - The NW side constructions, as they were in October, 1972. (Neg. no. D:p. CS 9760/15). 
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Fig. 23 - The same NW side constructions, after mutilations of February, 1973. (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 9985/4). 
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Fig. 24 - The so-called Pazaqab. 





Fig. 25 - The W side of the so-called 
mutilations and modifications. (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
10376/11). 
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Fig. 26 - The so-called hbanagah: the central 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS 10376/10). 


room. 





Fig. 27 - The decorated marble fragment, Fig. 28 - A plaster fragment with a Kufic 
found near the Lesan al-arz. (Neg. no. Dep. inscription, found in the central #oan. (Neg. 
CS 9758/11). no. Dep. CS 10377/3). 
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Fig. 29 - Some fragments, made of moulded and red-painted plaster, found in the central iwanm. (Ne 


Dep. CS 10377/2). 
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Fig. 30 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Musallà: the central iwan. (Neg no. Dep. CS 10363/11). 
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Fig. 31 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Musallà: the þānaqāh. (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10363/12). 


The Capitals of Ancient Dactria 


by Boris JA. STAVISKIJ 


It comes about that any site or group of monuments will suddenly reflect the 
characteristic features of the culture and the art of an entire epoch, area or zone. And 
thus it is with a group of archaeological monuments in Bactria, an ancient historico-cultural 
province comprising the southern regions of the Soviet Socialist Republics of Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan and the north of Afghanistan — an area that in antiquity had an impor- 
tant part to play in the culture of the Orient as a whole. The monuments we are refer. 
ring to are the stone capitals of pilasters, pillars and columns, mainly discovered over the 
last few decades by Soviet explorers in northern Bactria (on the right bank of the Oxus 
` — Amu-Darya) and by our French colleagues in the southern part (on the left bank) of 
this ancient area (fig. 1). The number of these capitals, including those already dis- 
covered in the thirties at Ajrtam (not far from the city of Termez, in the south of Uzbe- 
kistan) and at Termez itself, amounts approximately to fifty. 

As far as Bactria is concerned, the oldest of the capitals known to us at present 
date back to the period when there existed in these parts in the very heart of Asia, a 
singular Graeco-Bactrian state centred upon Bactria and ruled by Greek leaders (second half 
.of the 3rd-2nd century before our era) These oldest capitals, of a Corinthian or Co. 
rinthianized type (fig. 2), were discovered during excavation of the town-site of Ai lanum 
on the left bank of the river Pjandž (the upper course of the Amu-Darya) where they 
crowned the decorative pilasters and columns of porticos and rooms belonging to a 
large building, seemingly a palace. The Ai Hanum pilasters were of stone as also were 
the shafts of the columns. As far as the capitals themselves are concerned, their plant 
ornament abounding in acanthus leaves is influenced by Seleucid models and conforms to 
Hellenistic aesthetic criteria (^). 

A similar pattern in stone to the one օք Ai Hanum involving similar column capitals 
(fig. 3) (as well as the same principles of planimetry in the construction of the palace, 
though it is a good deal smaller in size), has also been brought to light recently in the 
south of Tajikistan, in the town-site of Saksanohur in the region of Parhar (՞). It is quite 


(1) P. BERNARD, < Chapitaux corinthiens hellé- (3) B.A. Lrrvinsxy, ԷԼ Mouourrprsov, < An- 
nistiques de l'Asie Centrale découverts à Ai Khe titnoe gorodišče Saksanohur (Juinyj Tadžikistan) », 
noum », Syria, XLV, 1968, pp. 111-151. SA, 1969, 2, pp. 160-177. 
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Fig. 1 - Sketch map of Bactria showing places where stone capitals have been found. 
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Fig. 2 - From Ai Hanum. Fig. 3 - From Saksanohur (reconstruction). 


probable that some other capitals are connected with this earliest group of Bactrian stone 


capitals: I am referring to one found in 1950 at Muntak-tepe (in the valley of the river 
Kafirnigan, a northern tributary of the Amu-Darya) (fig. 4) (*), and in addition two from 
Old Termez. One of the latter was discovered in the thirties (*), a second in the year 


1966 during work by our expedition (°). Like the Muntak-tepe capital, the Termez capi. 


tals, of a Corinthianized type, are decorated with acanthus leaves, and the execution of 
particular leaves resembles that of the Ai Hanum capitals (one distinctive feature, among 
other details, is the strong relief imparted to the central rib of the leaf). 

All the remaining Bactrian capitals in stone date back to the Kushan age: that is, 
between the 1st and 4th centuries of our era when this area proved to be the birthplace 
and very core of the powerful but as yet slightly explored, and hence mysterious, empire 
of the Kushans. To the group of monuments of the Kusban period must be assigned 
the capitals from the Termez region (from Termez itself, Ajrtam and Hatyn-Rabat) from 
the Hissar Valley (from Sahrinau to the west of Dušanbe) on the right bank, and from 
ancient Baglàn (from Surh Kotal and Sam Qala) on the left (Afghan) bank of the 


: Amu-Darya. 


(3) M.M. D’yaxonov, < Arheologiteskie raboty (4) G.A. PuGACENKOVA, «Fragmenty Éllinisti- 
v niinem tetenii reki Kafirnigana (Kobadian) (1950- teskoj arhitektury pravobereinogo Toharistana >, 
1951 gg.) >, MIA, 37, 1953, p. 266, fig. 11. It is Termezskaja arbeologifeskaja kompleksnaja ékspe- 
kept in the Institute of History of the Academy dicija, 11, Taškent, 1945, p. 74, fig. 6. It is kept 
of Sciences of the Tajik SSR at Dušanbe. See now in the Termez Museum. 
V.L. Voronina, < Ellinistiteskij order na terri- (*) This capital, belonging to « pillar, has not 
torii Tadžikistana >, Arbitekturnoe nasledstvo, 20, so far been published. It is kept in the State 


iani 1972, pp. 157-158, fig. 4 (— fig. 4 our Museum of the Art of Oriental Peoples in Moscow. 
e). ` 
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Fig. 4 - From Munéak-tepe. 


In more evident fashion, the traditions of Graeco-Bactrian culture are mirrored in the 
Ajrtam reliefs that were previously interpreted as a cornice or frieze (^). As experts were 
able to ascertain, these reliefs represented parts of two composite capitals belonging to pi- 
lasters or doorposts adorning the entrance to a Buddhist shrine (). Each capital consisted 
of four rectangular blocks (w. of each block 74-100 cm.; հ. 36 - 41 cm.), three of them 
being laid in a row with the fourth block placed at a certain angle to the others: 
in its planimetry the capital thus resembled the letter Ր, The length of the longer side of 
these two capitals measures 2.83 m. and 2.75 m., and of the shorter side 94 and 86 cm. 
respectively. On the outer face of the capitals were placed human half-figures in relief against 
a background of acanthus leaves; while on the turning sides and at the two corners there 
are carved volutes. On each of the Ajrtam capitals seven figures are represented. Five of 


them are to be found on one of the capitals, holding musical instruments in their hands, ' 


As Academician S.F. Oldenburg pointed out, they represented «the five great 
sounds » (pafca mabafabda) (°). The hands of the remaining figures are represented 
in a canonical gesture or dra, or as holding a cup, or ritual scarves, or perhaps also 
garlands of flowers. In the figuration of the acanthus leaves the central rib is an exag- 
gerated size as well as the bud of the volutes (*), its surface being bulging and in sharp 
relief: such treatment of the foliage reveals affinities between the Ajrtam reliefs and the 


(°) For the first publications, see M.E. Mas- (*) This view was expressed by Academician 
SON, Nabodka fragmenta skul’pturnogo karniza SF. Oldenburg, at a private meeting with ME. 
pervyb vekov n.é., (Materialy Uzkomstarisa, 1), Masson when only the first block of the relief 
Taškent, 1933; Ib., < Skul'ptura Ajrtama >, Iskus- representing three musicians was found: MASSON, 
stvo, 1935, 2, pp. 129-134; K.V. Trever, Pe Nabodka fragmenta skul’pturnogo karniza..., cit., 
miatniki greko-baktrijskogo iskusstva, Moskva-Le- b. 12. 
ningrad, 1940, pp. 149-158, pls. 45-49. (°) PucACENKOVA, «Fragmenty éllinistiteskoj 

(7) BJA STAVISKIJ, < O naznatenij ajrtamskih arhitektury ...», cit., p. 75, fig. 8. The fragment 
rel'efov >, SoobIcenija Gosudarstvennogo Ermitaža, is kept in the Termez Museum. 

XXXIV, 1972, pp. 8-10. 
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capitals of Ai-Hanum and Saksanohur. A link with Ai-Hanum (and with the traditions of 
Graeco-Bactrian architecture) is also suggested by the technical peculiarities of the Ajrtam 
reliefs: these capitals placed on top օք pilasters (or doorposts) are composed of unbaked 
brick and faced with stone and each of the Ajrtam reliefs was fitted in its upper section 
with a trapezoidal tenon to hold it in place, thus linking these parts of the capital to 
each other and to the wall, while lower down there were rectangular tenons fastening 
the capital to the wall and its facing. 


The Ajrtam excavations were carried out at the dawn of Central Asian archaeology, 
and the elements amassed were not enough to define either the building or the period of 
construction of the Buddhist shrine decorated with such outstanding capitals. However, 
the features proving an affinity with Graeco-Bactrian architectural details in stone enable 
us to attribute the Ajrtam capitals to the early Kushan period. It is an attribution uncon- 
futed by the rather scanty data yielded up by excavation and based on the labours of the 
explorers of Ajrtam: the discovery above the lower level of the sanctuary (there were two 
levels in all) of a coin showing « an anonymous king of kings, a great saviour », and the 
observation that the sanctuary is erected on the ruins of an earlier construction (dating 
from the Graeco-Bactrian period) (^). 


With a greater degree of accuracy the 33 capitals from Baglin and Termez can be 
attributed to the late Kushan period (and more probably to the time when the successors 
of the famous king, Kaniska, were reigning), At the time the so-called “platform of Bud- 
dhist statues" at Surb Kotal was being excavated, 25 capitals of one type were brought 
to light: each of these capped a decorative stone pilaster belonging to the platform (in all, 
40 pilasters decorated the platform, and so there were obviously 40 capitals as well; 
of the 25 surviving only 7 have been published so far) (7). All these capitals are com- 
posed of two bands. The upper one consists of geometrical or plant patterns (figs. 5-7), 
and the lower of acanthus leaves defined at the edges by volutes, and of human half- 
figures placed in the centre (in 24 capitals), or a “Bodhisattva turban” (in one capital). 
The lower part of these capitals in two sections is in reality similar to the figural work on the 
only capital extant of an identical decorative pilaster belonging to the "temple of Kaniska" 
at Surh Kotal (7) (fig. 8). i 

The same composition is evident also in the lower section of the two-banded capital 
of a decorative pilaster (h. of the capital 15 cm.; w. 25 cm.) from the Buddhist temple on 
the hill of Kara-tepe at Old Termez (**) and likewise in the lower band of the capital of a 
corner pilaster (h. of the capital 23 cm.; w. 20 cm.) that was discovered by chance at Sam 


(19) G.A. PucACENEOVA, < K izuteniju pamjat- ibid., pls. XXII a, XXIV a, b; JA, CCLXIII, 1255, 
nikov Severnoj Baktrii», Ob¥čestvennye nauki v pl. III 3; Syrie, XXXVII, 1960, pls. V 24, VI 6. 


Uzbekistane, 1968, 8, p. 30. (12) SCHLUMBERGER, op. cit, pp. 89-90, pl. 
(71) D. SCHLUMBERGER, < The Excavations at XVIII b. 
Surkh Kotal and the Problem of Hellenism in (13) Buddijskie pektery Kara-tepe v Starom Ter- 


Bactria and India», Proceedings of the British meze, Moskva, 1969, pp. 158-164, figs. 38-39. 
Academy, XLVII, 1961, pp. 90-91. Reproductions: 
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Qal*a not far from Surh Kotal in Baglan (*). These last two capitals — from Kara-tepe 
and Sam Qal‘a (figs. 9, 10) — are particularly alike, for apart from the figural work of 
the lower band, the compositions of the upper section are also similar: they comprise two 
reclining bulls of the zebu variety whose heads are turned in different directions, and be- 
tween them in the centre, in a frontal position, there is an animal of prey (a lion or tiger). 

A similar composition consisting of three animals also adorns the capital in two sec- 
tions from a corner column (h. 27 cm.; diam. 21 cm.) again discovered by chance at Sam 
Qal'a (fig 11) (5): but instead of zebu-bulls, winged and horned griffins are represented 
on it. Nevertheless, the pattern of composition and the animal reproduced in the centre 
are the same as in the reliefs already noted of Kara-tepe and Sam Qala. The lower band 
of this capital is different, however, for it is decorated with a scaled pattern. A capital 
revealing some affinities would seem to be the one found in 1940 at Old Termez; it is 
a fragment representing a winged griffin on whose back the claw of the central figure of an 
animal of prey is visible ('*). 

` Two further capitals discovered by chance at Sam Qala and belonging to corner 
pilasters (հ. c, 20 cm.) are likewise divided into two bands (3). Like the series of capitals 
belonging to the "platform of the statues" of Surb Kotal, their upper section contains plant 
decoration. But in the corners of the lower band are to be found the figure of a bird (on 
one of the capitals) and that of a bird-griffin (on the other capital); while in the centre 
there are scenes with the Buddha and bearers of offerings. 

The last of the capitals belonging to this group that is known to us so far — the 
capital of the pilaster from Termez (fig. 12) Ը") — can likewise be related to the group 
containing two-banded capitals: its upper band is composed of two volutes and a human 
half-figure placed between them, while the lower band consists of acanthus leaves, the 
treatment of them being comparable to that of the capitals of Surh Kotal, Kara-tepe and 
- Sam Qala, However, the reproduction օք the leaves devoid of the central rib and the 
absence of a convex bud near to the volute mark this capital off from those of Ajrtam. 

Over and above the capitals already described, three more in Bactria are known to 
us at present: one was discovered in the excavations of Hatyn-Rabat, and two came to light 
by chance in the town-site of Sahrinau. When publishing these capitals, G.A. Pugatenkova 
and A. Muhtarov assigned them to the Kushan period. With this opinion, it seems, we 
must concur. Furthermore, the parallel between these finds and the Ajrtam capitals, as 
well as with those of late Kushan date allows us also, I think, to surmise conjecturally 
their relative chronology: between the Ajrtam ones and those of late Kushan date. 


(14) B. DAGENS, < Fragments de sculpture iné- 77-78 and 75. G.A. Pugatenkova’s remark that 
dits », MDAFA, XIX, 1964, pp. 37-38, pl. XXIV «the figure of the animal denotes a sharp right- 


1-2. ward movement » (ibid. p. 77) is made on her . 
(15) Ibid., p. 38, pl. XXV 1-2. own responsibility. 
(1°) LI. REMPEL’,  ÁArbitekturmyj ornament (17) DAGENS, op. cit., pp. 38, 39, pls. XXV 2-3, 
Uzbekistana, Taškent, 1961, p. 53, figs. 1-2 on XXVI 1-2. 
p. 54; cf. G.A. Pucatenrova, L.I. REMPEL (18) Pucatenxova, «Fragmenty éllinistiteskoj 


Istorija iskusstvo Uzbekistana, Moskva, 1965, pp. arhitektury ... », cit., pp. 74-75, fig. 7. 
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- From Hatyn-Rabat 





Fig. 14 - From Sahringu. 





The capital of the pilaster from Hatyn-Rabat (fig. 13) Ը") is decorated with volutes 
at the corners and three large acanthus leaves oddly placed in the centre: two of them 
are set in a horizontal position and point in opposite directions, while the third and 
central one occupies a vertical position. The accentuation of the central rib of the 
acanthus leaves relates this capital to those of Ajrtam, while the absence of the 
convex bud is a feature in common with the late-Kushan specimens. The capital from Ha- 
tyn-Rabat is automatically linked with another one (7°) from the Sahrinau group (h. 22 cm.; 
base 36 X 36 cm.) revealing a like arrangement of three large acanthus leaves and a large 
accentuated central rib (fig. 14). Nevertheless, the leaves are here curved in a more 
decorative manner; there is a tiny additional leaf making four in all (it is situated below 
the central one), and — more important — the corner volutes are replaced by carved 
representations of winged, horned and bearded griffins of lion-like appearance. 

The second capital from Sahrinau ("), that probably adorned a round column, is, like 
the first, decorated at its corners with the carved figures of winged griffins. These monsters 


(1*) PucACENKOVA, < K izu&eniju pamjatnikov (Južnyj Tadžikistan) », Izvestija Akademi: Nauk 


Severnoj Baktrii >, cit., p. 32, fig. 2. TadHkskoj SSR, Otdelemie obStestvennybh nauk, 
(39) A. Muurarov, < Novye nahodki kamen- 1968, 3, pp. 39-40, figs. 1, 3. 
nyh kapitelej kufanskogo vremeni iz Sahringu (11) Ibid., pp. 37-39, figs. 2, 4. 
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Fig. 15 - From Sahrinau. 


have curved horns and a mane similar to a beard (fig. 15). Among the griffins in this 
specimen are placed human half-figures against a background of acanthus leaves (a small 
halffigure on each side of the capital) Owing to its human half-figures which strongly 
project and the acanthus leaves with a markedly accentuated central rib, this capital 
more closely resembles those of Ajrtam rather than the late-Kushan ones, The Ajrtam reliefs 
also remind one of the reproduction of the folds of the dress of the female half-figure. 
In the latter the triple necklace with a large square buckle carved on her neck is in a 
better state of preservation; she is holding a cup in her hands. At the same time, the figures 
of the griffins relate this capital alike to the first capital from Sahrinau and to the capitals 
belonging to the late-Kushan group from Sam Qal‘a. 


By determining (albeit in a somewhat conjectural manner) the date of the Bactrian 
stone capitals so far known to us we can seek to clarify their importance as a distinctive 
feature of the culture and art of this ancient historico-cultural province. First and foremost, 
let us make it clear that as regards both the Graeco-Bactrian and the late Kushan period 
we are entitled to speak of the diffusion of similar capitals alike on the left and the right 
bank of the Amu-Darya. Furthermore, if the capitals of the Graeco-Bactrian period cannot, 
on the evidence so far, yet be deemed a strictly local group (for we cannot rule out the 
probability that their peculiar features will prove representative of a larger territory), the 
Baglin and Termez type of capitals belonging to the late Kushan period are seen as repre- 
sentative of Bactria itself. It is a type that is sharply differentiated from the Classical 
and north-Indian capitals and from other local groups that have hitherto come to light. 
The capitals of Ajrtam, Hatyn-Rabat and Sahrinau are also fundamentally different 
from other local groups օք capitals and at the same time, as we have seen, are 
connected with the capitals of late-Kushan Bactria. All this enables us to affirm that on 
Bactrian territory in the Kushan period a local type of capital in stone was taking shape 
that was equally representative both of the northern area (of the right bank) and the 
southern one (of the left bank). The capitals of Kushan Bactria, taken together with other 
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data (architecture, pottery, epigraphy and numismatics, etc.) can thus be invoked as evidence 
of the historico-cultural unity of both parts of Bactria in the Kushan period; and this 
enables us to join issue with some foreign experts and look upon the Hissar mountain 
range and Bajsun-tau, its western spur, rather than the Amu-Darya as the northern border 
of this region (՞՞), 

What needs to be stressed is that the peculiarities of the capitals of Kushan Bactria 
are not governed by the religious character of the buildings that they adorned. As we are 
already persuaded beyond all doubt, late-Kushan capitals of a single type decorated the Bud. 
dhist temple of Kara-tepe at Termez, and in all likelihood the Buddhist "platform of the 
statues" at Surh Kotal, and indubitably the non-Buddhist building of the sanctuary erected 
in honour of King Kaniska on the same site of Surb Kotal. Study of the Bactrian capitals 
enables us to clarify those traditions underlying the art and culture of this province in the 
Kushan period: an age that in antiquity saw the greatest extension of ties and mutual 
influences on an international scale. 

The Ajrtam capitals, continuing the tradition of the Corinthian and Corinthianized 
capitals of the Graeco-Bactrian state, already incorporated traces of other tastes and influences. 
Accordingly, the placing of human half-figures against a background of acanthus leaves is not 
attested in Graeco-Bactrian monuments. This most likely came about because the makers 
of the Ajrtam capitals became familiar with this motif of Mediterranean origin (") following 
the collapse of the Graeco-Bactrian empire. This is perhaps substantiated by the represen- 
tation of the clothing of some figures: « tunics with short and long sleeves, wide veils 
and shawls covering the head and draping the trunk », elements that « recall the costumes 
of the Roman Empire », as was pointed out by the first discoverers of Ajrtam, M.E. Masson 
and M.I. Vjaz’mitina ("). The same investigators, together with K.V. Trever, pointed to the 
indisputable connexion between the figural work on Ajrtam reliefs and Indian monuments 
- (of Gandhara and Mathura), It is not part of our present intention to carry out an all. 
embracing analysis of the details and peculiarities of the figural work on the Ajrtam 
reliefs; we merely note the presence of elements of another sort which are neither clas- 
sical nor Indian in their origin: the singular ethnic type evident in a series of personages 
as well as individual features as, for instance, the harp which is different from the Indian 
one ("). Another singular phenomenon is the very way a relief shaped like a Ր in plan 
is used as a capital; it measures almost three metres on its longer side (h. c. 40 cm.) and 


(??) Regarding the debate about the northern pleksnaja ékspedicija, II, cit., p. 29. 
border of Kushan Bactria, see more details in (45) The sole monument of Indian art repre- 
- Buddijskie peščery Kara-tepe .., cit., pp. 165-166. senting a harp like the Ájrtam one (but different 
(23) K.I. RoucEvsxi, Hudolestvennye motivy from the Indian harp in other respects) is the 
v drevnem rimskom xodéestve, Ն Riga, 1905, pp. relief in the Cleveland Museum portraying Central 
3, 19-20; E. SraoNo, Roman Sculpture, London, Asiatic musicians and dancers as J. Rosenfield has 
1907, pp. 126, 230. ° convincingly shown: J.M. Rosenrretp, The Dy 
(24) Masson, «Skul'ptura Ájrtama x, cit, p. nastic Arts of tbe Kusbans, Berkeley - Los Angeles, 
130; M.I. VjAz'MrrINA, < Raskopki na gorodišče 1967, pp. 216-217, fig. 58. 
Ajrtam », Termezskaja | arbeologifeskaja kom- 
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the representation on it of a large group of half-figures (six on the long side), together with 
the acanthus leaves, forms a rhythmical « linear » pyri as L.I. Rempel’ aptly calls 
It (7. 

In this way, by sanctioning the appropriation of elements of an ancient Indian origin 
the Ajrtam capitals afford proof that they were creatively adapted: the outcome is that in 
Bactria architectural-decorative art has its own origina embodiment which is different 
from both classical monuments and Indian ones. 

The creative elaboration of various cultural traditions is also clearly sees by the 
capitals of late-Kushan Bactria. Here the motive of the acanthus leaves with human half. 
figures perpetuates the Classical tradition already registered in Ajrtam and the motif of two 
bands distinguishing a capital probably reveals an unequivocal Mediterranean feature born of 
contact with the Roman world (*"): but the composition consisting of three animals, two of 
them reclining and facing in different directions while the third is represented in a frontal 
view, owes its origin to different sources. À similar combination of animals is well-known in 
the art of India (*°), while the arrangement of the figures on the capitals dates back to the 
traditions of the Achaemenian empire ("), Clearly linked with India are the representa- 
tions of a Buddhist nature: “the Bodhisattva turban” on one of the capitals of the “plat- 
form of the statues” at Surh Kotal and the figures portrayed in the Buddhist scenes on 
two capitals from Sam Qala. At the same time, the motif embodied (albeit in a much 
modified form) in the composition օք the upper band of the Kara-tepe and Sam Qal‘a cap- 
itals — the one showing a wild animal attacking an ox — brings vividly to mind a good 
many monuments of the ancient East and of the Scythian world of the steppes. 
And in that world, as we know, the image of the winged and horned griffin of lion- 
like appearance was widespread. Though in monuments from the Graeco-Bactrian king- 
dom this image of the ancient East (and of the steppes) is no longer recorded, the winged, 
leonine griffin is not slow to make a characteristic reappearance in the burials of the . 
ancestors of the Kushans — those nomad conquerors who destroyed the power of the 
Greek states of Bactria (??). | 

By comparing the capitals of the Graeco-Bactrian and Kushan periods, we may observe 
a characteristic tendency in the evolution of the architecture (and culture in general) of 
Bactria in the Kushan period towards the ever-growing adaptation to local conditions (and 
local needs) of foreign elements borrowed and creatively assimilated. Columns in stone 


(44) REMPEL’, Arbitekturmyj ornament  Uzbe- 102; H. INGHoLT, Gandbaran Art im Pakistan, 
kistana, cit, p. 59. New York, 1957, no. 257. 

(77) E. vou հնդ, < Figuralkapitelle >, (7°) In Western-European literature capitals of 
AAnz, XL, 1925, pp. 161-170; R. Kaurzscu, Ka- this sort. are also dubbed Indo-Persian or Indo- 
pitellstudien, Berlin-Leipzig, 1936, p. 153. Persepolitan. 

(24) A. GRÜNWEDEL, Buddbistische Kunst in (2°) AM, կաա, Kotevniki na puti v 


Indien, Berlin, 1893, p. 18, fig. 2 (cf. p. 70, fig. Indiju, (MIA, 136), 1966, p. 114, pls. XVI 10, 
25); A. Foucuxa, L'art gréco-bouddbique du Gan- ՆԱԼ 3. 
dbára, I, Paris, 1905, p. 201, fig. 81; p. 225, fig. 
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and the colonnades, such a familiar feature in Graeco-Bactrian architecture, in Kushan Bac- 
tria were, it would seem, everywhere replaced by wooden columns; only two capitals 
(one from Sahrinau and the other from Sam Qala} adorned round columns (not neces- 
sarily of stone), while the remaining thirty or more Bactrian capitals of the Kushan period 
were associated with pilasters or pillars. Wooden supports offering greater protection 
against earthquakes replaced stone elements, of greater efficacy but less suited to local 
conditions. 

By and large, study of Bactrian capitals thus enables us to throw light on a series of 
features belonging to the Bactrian strain in the art of the Kushan Empire, and to discover 
those diverse traditions (Classical, ancient-Oriental, Indian and those of steppe culture) 

that blended organically and created the culture and art of Kushan Bactria (*). 


Editor's note: This article first appeared in Russian (< Kapiteli drevnej Baktrii») in 

the SA, 1972, 2, pp. 41-50, with 14 line-drawings (figs. 1-5). The publication in our Jour- 

_ nal of this slightly modified translation bas been made possible by tbe courtesy of tbe Autbor, 
to whom we render our best thanks. The traslation is due to Dr G. Glaesser. 


(#1) For a. survey of characteristic features of B.JA. Sravisrg, « Harakternye osobennosti iskus- 
Bactrian art in the Kushan period, see B.JA. STA- stva kuSanskoj Baktrii i ih istorifeskaja obuslovlen- 
VISKIJ, < Srednjaja Ճայ v kuofanskij period y, nost'», Tezisy II. Vsesojuzno/ Konferencii po 
Istorija taddikskogo naroda, I, Moskva, 1963, քք. istorii iskusstva narodov  Sovetskogo  Vostoka, 
373-385; B.J. Sravisxy, G.M. BONGARD-LEVIN, Moskva, 1970, pp. 57-58. 

` Central Asia in the Kusban Period, Moscow, 1968; 
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Candbagan Art from Stratified Excavations 


by K, WALTON DOBBINS 


Evidence for the periodization of Gandharan art is gained from nine excavation sites. 
Four of these are urban locations: ancient Taxila at Bhir Mound (BM) and Sirkap (SK) (°), 
Puskalavati at Shaikhan Dheri (SHK) (*), and Kapišf at Begram (BG) (?). The other five 
sites are Buddisht religious centres in the Chakdara region north of Peshawar: Chatpat 
(CP), Andan Dheri (ADH), Bambolai (BBL), Damkot (DK) and Ramora (RMR) (*). An- 
other Buddhist centre is Butkara I in Swat (°), but the nature of this site does not lend 
itself to the identification of stratified levels and precise periodization of sculptures found 
there. Coins found in the excavations range from the time of Azes II (*) to Khusrau II 
and give the first six centuries A.D. for the period of the monastery and its sculpture. 
The excavator may be able to identify an internal chronology for some of the sculptures 
in his full report, but the site is not taken into consideration in this inquiry (). 


(*) This is the fourth of a series of studies on closer examination. See our identification of 
dealing with the development and dating of Gan- imitation Apollodotos coins in < The Question of 
dharan art. The first three appeared in EW, the Imitation Hermaios Coinage », EW, XX, 1970, 
XVII, 1967, pp. 268-272, and XVIII, 1968, pp. pp. 307 ff. 

151-162 and 281-288. Ը) Some parallels between stylistic features 

(3) J. H. MansHALL, Texila: An Ilustrated from Butkara and from the Middle East and 
Account of Archaeological Excavations Carried out Egypt may be briefly mentioned. The whirlpool 
ai Taxila under tbe Order of tbe Government of drapery folds and decoration on breasts of female 
India between the Years 1913 and 1934, LIII, figures from Hatra of the 2nd century AD., 


Cambridge, 1951. which was discussed -in an earlier article (EW, 

(3) A. ԷԼ DANI, < Shaikhan Dheri Excavation: 1967, pp. 268 ff), can be seen on a sculpture 
1963 and 1964 Seasons (In Search^of the Second from Butkera, IsmeoRepMem, II 2, pl. CCCXVII 
City of Pushkalavati) >, Ancient Pakistan, II, (ոօ. 3123). The treatment of hair, beard and 
1965-66, pp. 17-214. moustache and posture of an ascetic, ibid., pl 


(°) R. GHIRSHMAN, Bégram: Recherches ar- CXCVII (no. 3122), is similar to that on Hatran 
chéologiques et bistoriques sur les Kouchans, images: S. Furxar, EW, XI, 1960, pp. 135 f., figs. 
(MDAFA, ՃԱ), Cairo, 1946. 2-6, 8; R. GHIRSHMAN, Iran: Parthians and Sas- 

(*) A. ԷԼ DANI, < Excavations at Andandheri sanians, London, 1962, figs. 100, 101, 105, 110. 
and Chatpat », Ancient Pakistan, IV, 1968-69, pp. The plaque decoration of the tunic and trousers 
1-102; A. RAHMAN, « Excavation at Damkot », of a Butkara figure, IsmeoRepMem, II 2, pl. 


ibid., pp. 103-250. CCXCV (no. 900), can be compared with that 

(°) D. Faccenna, in Reports on the Campaigns — on sculptures of the 2nd century A.D. from Hatra 
1956-1958 in Swat (Pakistan), (IsmeoRepMem, 1), and Palmyra: Furar, op. cit., figs. 3, 8, 18; 
Roma, 1962, pp. 1-169; Ip. Sculptures from the GHIRSHMAN, op. cit, figs. 91, 98, 110. And the 
Sacred Area of Butkera I, (IsmeoRepMem, II 2, riding breeches and embroidered trousers on two 
3), Roma, 1962-1964. statues of men wearing a sword and holding 


(*) All of the Azes coins found belong to lotus buds from Butkara, IsmeoRepMem, II 3, 
Azes II, none to Azes I as given in the report pls. CDLXXX (no. 2598), CDLXXXI (no. 3117), 
(pp. 78-80, 158-164). A coin of Apollodotos I are doubtlessly related to 2nd-century pieces from 
(p. 162, no. 34) may prove to be a late imitation Palmyra: H. Sxvxic, Syria, XVIII, 1937, p. 11, 
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The correlation of levels in these sites is based mainly on coin finds (see chart on 
p. 281). The latest coins from Bhir Mound, found in levels III and II, are of the Bactrian 
king Demetrios (°). Sirkap VII contained coins of Menander, Antialkidas and Strato I. 
Coins of Maues and Vonones were found in SK VI-V, and the chronology is brought down 
to the period of Hippostratos in SK V. Coins of Azes I, Zoilos II Soter and Azilises date 
the period of SK IV. The coins of Azes II found in this and earlier levels may be strays. 
The finds in SK III include coins of Azes IT, Kujüla and Gondophares. Coins of Ab- 
dagases possibly date the end of SK II and Kusana coins from Soter Megas to Vasudeva 
mark the period of SK I (°). | 

Three Indo-Bactrian coins of Apollodotos I, Agathokles and Menander were found in 
the earliest stratum of Shaikhan Dbhert. The next level, SHK Մ, had coins of the same 
kings as were found in Sirkap VI — Antialkidas, Heliokles, Philoxenos and Maues — 
and of two more kings, Lysias and Telephos (°). SHK IV yielded coins of kings from 
Maues to Kujula (") and SHK III brings the chronology down to Soter Megas and Vima. 
The vast majority of coins from SHK II are those of Soter Megas, Vima, Kaniska and 
Huviska. The last level had coins of the latter three Kusanas and a few of Vasudeva. 
Coins of Vasudeva are the latest coins from both Sirkep and Shaikhan Dheri. Occupation 
of these two sites may have ended at about the same time. — 


Coins from Begram I cover the period from Menander and Antialkidas to Soter 
Megas and Vima. BG II is the period of the Kusána kings Kaniska, Huviska and Մճտս- 
deva, and BG III held late Kusana coins of the Siva-and-bull and Ardokhsho enthroned 
types (^). 

No coins were found at Chatpat, but the excavator has correlated the structural ma- 
terials and techniques with those at Andan DherI. The lowest stratum օք the latter, ADH 


fig. 2, pl. I; GHIRSHMAN, op. cit., p. 269, fig. (*) Occupation of Bhir Mound extends back 
349. Instead of the more common ogive arch, to pre-Mauryan times in BM IV and part of 
at least two reliefs from Butkara show a mitre BM III. See F. R. ALLEN in A. Լ. BasHam (ed.), 
arch flanked by Erotes and resting on square Papers on the Date of Kaniska, Leiden, 1968, 
or round Corinthian columns, IsmeoRepMem, II pp. 14 f. 


2, pls. CCLXXXIX f. (no. 3215), CCXCII f. (no. (*) MARSHALL, Taxile, cit, II, pp. 766 ff; 
79). This composition, with birds on either and see ALLCHIN, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
side of the arch instead of Erotes, is also found (19) Coin no. 465 from stratum SHK Va, 


in some Coptic panels of the early 5th centuty reported as a coin of Philoxenos in Ancient Pa 
A.D.: A. GRABAR, Byzantium from tbe Deatb of kistan, II, chart 2, on closer examination proved 
Theodosius to the Rise of Islam, London, 1966, to be a coin of Maues of the Lunar Goddess/ 
pp. 245-247, figs. 279-282. The treatment of hair Nike type. 

in tiered ringlets on figures in these same Coptic (71) Coin no. 382, reported as one of Apol- 
panels is similar to thet of some Butkara figures, lodotos', actually belongs to Hippostratos. Coin 
IsmeoRepMem, II 2, pls. CCLXXXIII (nos. 3196 no. 413 is a coin of Kujula, of the IHermaios bust 
and 2534) CCLXXXIV (ոօ. 4360) CCLXXXVI type, rather than one of Azilises; and no. 432 
(no. 3154). These parallels indicate links between belongs to Ázilises and not Ázes. The Apollodotos 
«t least Butkara's ateliers in Gandhara and the coin, no. 446 (ibid., pl. LI 6), is an issue of the 
art of Hatra and Palmyra from about A.D. 100 second king of that name. 

and 250, and between Butkara and Coptic art (7) GHIRSHMAN, Bégram, cit., pp. 24, 28, 
from about AD. 400 and 450. 45, 85. 
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Stratigraphy correlation chart - Bhir Mound (BM), Sirkép (SK), Shaikhán Dheri (SHK), Be- 
gram (BG), Chatpat (CP), Andān Dhert (ADH), Bambolai {BBL), Damkot (DK), Ramo- 
rà (RMR).' 


— 


I, contained one coin of Soter Megas and one of Vima. The excavator relates this period 
to the first two periods at Chatpat (4). A hoard of 12 coins from ADH II are attributable 
to Kaniska IIT and/or Vasudeva II. Three hoards found in ADH III are composed of 
coins of Kaniska IIT, Vasudeva II and Little Kusánas of the Siva-and-bull and Ardokhsho 
enthroned types. The excavator dates this period as extending later than the last period 
of Chatpat (**). | 

No coins were found in Damkot period IV. But DK III had coins of Vima, Kaniska 
and Vasudeva II, and in DK V coins of the Hindu Shahis Vakkadeva and Samantadeva 
were found. So DK IV can be dated between about A.D. 300 and 500 Ը". No coins were 
found at Bambolai and Ramorü, but the excavator relates the materials and structures of 
their final stages of development to the last periods of Chatpat and Andàn Dheri ("3 


The chart showing the correlation of stratified sites is given a scale of absolute chro- 
nology. This scale must, of course, be regarded as an approximation, and the termination 
of five levels at A.D. 200 is not intended to mean that the periods ended at precisely the 
same time or that there is a causal relationship among them. The absolute chronology 
is based on 130-120 B.C. for the period of Scythian invasions of Bactria which resulted 
in the disruption of the Indo-Bactrian kingdoms ("), 58 B.C. for the accession of Azes 
I Ը), AD. 20 to 45 for the known dates of Gondophares ("), and A.D. 100 as the mean 
year in the controversy over the date of Kaniska (5), 

The chart shows that, in stratified and datable sites, all art material before the Ist 
century A.D. was found in contexts of urban habitations. The earliest known monastery 
sites with Buddhist sculpture in Gandhara can be dated with confidence no earlier than 
the 1st century (""). The coins of Soter Megas and Vima from Andan Dheri I were found 
in the lowest stratum (**), and so may have been in circulation before the first sculptures 
at that site were made. As regards to art, therefore, the period before the ist century can 
be called “pre-Buddhistic” or “non-Buddhist” in theme. 


ParE-BuppHIsTIC ART 


The art from excavation levels earlier than' those with Buddhist sculpture can be char- 
acterized according to material, style and ‘subject. First is terracotta modelling which 


(22) Ancient Pakistan, IV, pp. 21, 37, 41 £. (2?) The most convincing arguments for this 


(4) Ibid, pp. 21, 41 ff. king's date support a year between and including 

(5) Ibid., pp. 109 ff. A.D. 78 and 128. See papers in BAsHAM (ed.), 

Ը") Ibid. pp. 61 f. ` ob.` cit. eee 

(17) Srrapo, IL8.2, and Justin, շնա: an (21) It is doubtful thét-any- of the stupas at 
see B. N. Mumme, EW, XIX, 1969, pp. Dharmarajike with deposits of 1st century B.C. 
395 մ. coins only had sculptures associated with them 

Ը") See K. W. Dona21Ns, Journal of tbe Oriental in their earliest construction phase. See ALLCHIN, 
Society of Australia, VII, 1970, p. 27. op. cit., pp. 19, 31. 

(*) See B. N. Muxuensez, An Agrippan (=) Ancient Pakistan, IV, pp. 37, 41 f. 


Source, Calcucta, 1969, pp. 183 ff. 
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underwent several stages of development.  Archaic fertility goddess figurines (figs. 4, 5) 
were found in practically every strata of the Bhir Mound, Sirkap and Shaikhan Dhert ex- 
cavations, and were abundant at the site of the earlier city of Puskalaivati at Bala 
Hisar ("). But at Sirkap they are especially characteristic of levels SK VII-IV and at 
Shaikhan Dheri of SHK VI-IV. “These figurines are hand-moulded with appliqué. Flat, 
single moulded fgurines were found in early levels at Taxila from BM III to SK VI (figs. 
1-3), but not at Shaikhan Dheri. These plaque-figurines are in “Sunga” style and their 
moulds, certainly their inspiration, may have been imported from the Jumna-Ganges 
region. So it is uncertain as to what degree these pieces represent a local, Gandhara 
school of art. 

But the emergence of a local art style is clearly represented at Shaikhan Dheri. Two 
double-moulded solid figurines were found in SHK V. One is a head pegged for attach- 
ment (**). The other is a nude Eros holding a fowl (fig. 6). The style of this figurine 
is Hellenistic, and it may be an import (5). But even if it was not made in Gandhára the 
piece is indicative of the introduction of a new phase in terracotta manufacture, for mould- 
ed figurines of a new style and sophistication appear in the next period. Four types 
of moulded human figures were found in SHK IV. First are emblemata busts, male or 
female, prepared in a mould and then attached to the inside bottoms of wheel-turned 
bowls. Five examples (figs. 7-9) were found in this stratum while one, possibly a sur- 
vival, was found in SHK II. It seems that this item was made for only a short time. 
Its style, and perhaps some moulds, was derived from Hellenistic sources. Positive evi- 


_. dence for the production and use of moulds for local art is shown by the figurine in 
` fig. 10. This fragment of a fertility goddess was partially prepared in a mould and fin- 


“ished by hand. It represents a transition in technique between the handmade goddesses 
(figs. 4, 5) and the double-moulded hollow figurines. The rosette ornaments on either 


..Side of the head can be compared with similar ornaments on handmade figurines, while 


on some double-moulded figurines (figs. 11, 15) the same ornaments appear as plain, 
perhaps worn, discs. The head-dress on the partially moulded figurine is similar in size 
and appearance to the wreaths on the double-moulded heads (figs. 11-13, 15). It is clear 
that these figurines with naturalistic bodies and faces in what may be called a- Hellenistic 
style are representations of the same fertility goddess as is portrayed by the handmade 
figurines, and that they and their moulds were made locally. Male figurines, probably 
representing Kubera and other gods (**), were introduced with this technique of moulding. 

This type of fertility goddess figurine was found predominantly in SK V-II (figs. 15, 
16) and SHK IV-III (figs. 11-14). A variation or possible simpler example of this type 
of figurine can be seen in some single-moulded pieces (fig. 17). The front of the figures 


(5) R. E. M. WHEELFR, Charsada: A Metro- (>) Compare the style of a terracotta figure 
polis of the North-West Frontier, Being a Report of a child from Susa, 3rd-2nd century B.C., in 
on the Excavations of 1958, Oxford, 1962. GHIRSHMAN, Iran, cit., fig. 117. 

(24) Ancient Pakistan, II, p. 57, no. 93, pl. (16) See Ancient Pakistan, II, p. 61, no. 133; 
XXXIII 2. D. H. Gorpon, Antiquity, XI, 1937, p. 72. 
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are almost identical to the front half of the double-moulded bodies (compare figs. 14, 17). 
This type was found mainly in SK II and SHK 17-11, and seems to.be concentrated in a 


3 pend Slightly ater fan hatoi ahe-doublesueulded type 


. ., Dani identifies a further stylistic 8 ha aq FD " 
18, 19).. He describes them as “Gandhara” heads with the beautiful faces of the well- known 


- stone examples ("). It is doubtful whether these heads are of a distinctively different. 


style from that of the wreathed fertility goddesses, but they, along with the earlier models, 
probably represent a style which had evolved locally and which may be called “Gand- 
haran”. The Shaikhàn Dheri heads may be ci with examples from Sirkap, stratum . 
.II (*), in respect to head-dress. ` 
. -About the time that the production of double-moulded terracotta fertility goddess 
images reached.its peak in Taxila, period SK III, the goddess appeared in a stone statuette 
carved in the round. The image illustrated in fig. 25 from SK III is an almost exact copy 
` of the terracotta variety (”) The cbannavira and hip-girdle are shown in relief rather 
. than being simply painted onto the body. The ‘vertically incised hair, plait, anklets and 
. - rigid posture are retained. The wreath is replaced by a low polos. | 
. , Two statuettes from the next level at Sirkap, stratum II, are made in a much freer ` 
mode of expression than the earlier terracotta and stone images. That they portray the 
same goddess is indicated by the channavira and hip-£irdle. But one, fig. 26, is wearing - 
a cloak and holds what may be an offering-box with both hands. The head was attached 
by peg and socket, -and it is uncertain whether the plait is intended to be hidden by the 
cloak. However a scarf is draped on the back and knotted at the same height as the 
. plait on other figures. The other statuette, fig. 27, lacks the rigidity of posture in the 
^óther images. The goddess bas a himation draped around her left arm, and her left hand 
holds the hem and keeps the garment from slipping completely off her body. Her right 
hand holds a flower, -probably a lotus, before her chest. Armlets, hair curls spread across ' 
the shoulders, and folds of flesh on the throat resemble those of the earlier image, fig. 25. 
These pieces show that while double- and single-moulded fertility goddess images were 
being made in the same style, new ideas of style and iconography were being applied to 
stone statuettes of the goddess. These latter may have been created for a more affluent 
and -sophisticated class of worshipper than were the terracotta pieces. 

One likely source of inspiration for the stylistic innovations is demonstrated on some . 
. gold plaques from Sirkap. Two plaques depicting Aphrodite from strata II and II-I are 
illustrated in a previous article (^), and the Hellenistic treatment of drapery is discussed 
there. That these figures should be associated with the fertility goddess is suggested by 
their channavira and punctured breasts. Another gold plaque showing Eros and Psyche 


(21. Ancient Pakistan, II, p. 65. hats. 


(74) MARSHALL, laxile, cit., ԱՆ pls. 133.48 (Թ) See Gozpow's comparison in op. cit., p. 74. 


(= ‘fig. 15 here), 134.51. The latter and Ancient (55) EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 151-162, figs. 5, 6. 
Pakistan, II, pl. XXXIII 1, appear to -have conical . 
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in,an amorous pose was found in the previous stratum, SK III ("). These gold pieces 
may represent the adaptation of a non-local motif and ‘sculptural technique, shown by the 
Eros and Psyche plaque, to a local concept, shown by the Aphrodite/fertility goddess 
plaques. With both the gold and stone materials the first evidence for a new style of 
fertility, goddess image comes from the period of SK II. 

| But further evidence of stylistic development is found on a series of stone toilet-trays ` 
from Sirkap. The style of hair shown on the figures in fig. 20 is like that seen on some 
double-moulded terracotta fertility goddess images and the one in fig. 25. This tray, which 
depicts a drinking scene, is from SK V. The ‘wreath being presented by a companion to 
the reclining figure is a common motif in drinking scenes, but it also recalls the wreaths 
on the terracotta figurines which were introduced in Gandhàra at about the same time (?*). 
The drapery folds are artificially arranged and rendered by a series of parallel grooves. ` 
The scene on a tray from the next stratum, SK IV, is identified as representing Apollo 
and Daphne (fig. 21) (*). The carving is freely -executed and the drapery has a more 
naturalistic appearance than on the previous piece. These two trays, which may have 
been made at about the same time, seem to represent different strains of stylistic tradi- 
tion. They are both made from the local grey schist and were both carved in Gandhara. 
The Apollo and Daphne tray is Hellenistic in its rendering and belongs to the same school 
of art as the gold Eros and Psyche plaque from SK III.” The drinking scene may have 
some Hellenistic influences in regard to theme and motif, but its style might correctly 
be labelled Iranian — perhaps Parthian or Scythian. It was probably made after the 
Scythians and Sakas invaded Bactria and. Gandhara. 

A tray showing an amorous couple holding wine cups (fig. 22) ) was found in SK III, 
and similar motifs and style are seen on trays from SK II (**) These pieces are in the 
style of the drinking-scene tray from SK V. Another tray from SK II in this style shows 
a goddess on a hippocampus (*). These carvings are done in grey schist as are the earlier 
ones. But steatite was used for some other trays from this level. The scene on the tray 
of fig. 23 has been identified as the Wedding of Ariadne and Dionysos Ը"). The style 
and theme are Hellenistic. But two other trays seem to combine Hellenistic style and 
themes used previously with our Iranian style. One of these is a variation on the drink- 
ing scene in that the reclining male is kissing the female seated օո the right. The left 
part of the tray is broken, so the girl offering a wreath cannot be identified ԸԴ). The 
other tray shows a nereid on a sea monster (*). Her garment has slipped under her hips 


(3) MARSHALL, T'exila, cit., IIT, pl. 191.98. Pakistan, New York, 1957, fig. 479. 

(32) The association. of wreaths with Greek (82 MARSHALL, Taxila, cit, ԱՆ pl. 144.68, 
deities was known in Gandhara in the 2nd century 69, 71. 
B.C. from coins. See P. GARDNER, The Coins of (5) Ibid., pl. 144.74. 
the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and (**) Ibid., IO, o. 495. , 
India in tbe British Museum, London, 1886 (repr., Ը Ibid. III, pl. 144.64; Iwceuorr, Lyons, 
Chicago, 1966), pls. III 3, VII 9-14, IX 6, XII Op. cit., fig. 483. 


8, 10. (35) MARSHALL, Taxila, cit., Լմ, pl. 145.76; 
(ո) H. IucuoLT, I. Lyons, Gandbaran Art in INGHOLT, Lyons,.op. cit., fig. 484. 
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like that of Ariadne in fig. 23. Both these trays have a rim decoration of simple grooves. 
They are most likely related in their origins. 

The toilet-trays from SK V to II show two trends of workmanship which become 
mixed in pieces found in SK II. This is also the point where radical innovations were 
applied to the fertility goddess statuettes. A tray from SK I (fig. 24) adds still another 
element to stylistic developments. The couple with cups have Indian type necklaces and 
hair styles. This tray is the earliest item with definitely Indian characteristics, as opposed 
to local archaic, Iranian or Hellenistic styles, after the Sunga terracotta plaques from Bhir 
Mound and Sirkap. At this stage in its development Gandharan art had a wide range of 
artistic traditions to draw upon. 

Another piece which derived from a Western, probably Iranian, model is the seated 
Demeter-Ardokhsho figure found in Sirkap II (fig. 28). This goddess is also seen on coins 
of Ázes II of about the same age ("). D. ԷԼ Gordon has argued that the fertility goddess 
of the terracotta and stone statuettes and Demeter-Ardokhsho were compositely known as 
Hariti in Gandhara, and that the popularity of this deity’s cult led to its inclusion in the 
Buddhist pantheon (*). The Sirkap figure is associated in time with the fertility goddess 
statuettes which show stylistic innovations, and the treatment օք hair and eyes may be 
compared with that on the statuette of fig. 27. This image and the same deity on Azes 
II's coins may well represent the introduction of a new iconographic concept in local 
popular religion. But the deity was known in the Indo-Iranian borderlands from the 
Indo-Bactrian period (*), and is identified as the subject of a terracotta figurine from the 
first period of the new city at Begram (*). Another image of the goddess from Begram III 
(fig. 65) is made of schist, and is almost identical in style and iconography. to the Ar- 
dokhsho figure on coins of Kaniska III also found at BG III (°). The three images in 
terracotta (BG I), steatite (SK II), and schist (BG III) together with Indo-Bactrian, Saka 
and Kusana coins establish the continuity of the Demeter-Ardokhsho cult in the Indo- 
Iranian region over a long period. The sculptural evidence from Sirkap suggests its in- 
troduction into local Taxilan art and religion at the height of the period of the fertility 
goddess figurines. 

The pre-Buddhistic art found at Sirkap, Shaikhán Dheri and Begram shows changes 
in style and material. Cult images before the 1st century A.D. were all made of terracotta. 
During the first half of the 1st century A.D. stone was introduced as a material for cult 
images and terracotta became less common. The use of stone as an artistic medium was 
known in Gandhara earlier, during at least the later half of the 1st century B.C., when some 
of the toilet-trays from Sirkap were made. But this was for decorative art and not objects 


Ը») GARDNER, op. cit., pl. XIX 2. postratos. See A. Վ. Laut, Corpus of Indo- 
(*°) GORDON, op. cit, pp. 72 ff. See B. N. Greek Coins, Calcutta, 1965, p. 29. 
MUKHERJEE, Nana on Lion, Calcutta, 1969, p. 27, (47) GHIRSHMAN, Bégram, pp. 50-52, pl. IX 
for the association of Էնամ with Demeter end 1,2. 
Ardokhsho. (**) Ibid., p. 97, pl. XXII 11. 


(*1) Coins of Amyntas, Philoxenos and Hip 
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of worship. The acceptance of stone as a material suitable for religious art in this region 
may have been the result of the infusion of new religious ideas (“). The artefacts them- 
selves show the introduction of a new style in terracotta figurines before the use of stone. 
A connection between stylistic developments and sculptural material of cult images and 
changes in religious concepts is made more likely by the first appearance of Buddha 
images in stratified excavation sites soon after the introduction of stone. 


BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 


The earliest examples of Buddhist sculpture from stratified excavations are the pieces 
from Shaikhan Dheri II, Chatpat I and ձոմճո Dheri 1. SHK II covers the period of 
Kaniska and Huviska. Pottery finds in CP I lead the excavator to conclude that monastic 
construction at that site began later than the beginning of Kusana rule, after c. AD. 
20 (*). The two coins found in ADH I were of Soter Megas and Vima. Taken together, 
° the dating of these three levels and the sculpture associated with them strongly suggests 
that Buddhist stone sculpture was introduced into Gandhára in the early Kusana period, 


and perhaps not before Kaniska (*°). 


The shortest and therefore more precisely datable level is SHK II. Three sculptures 
were found in this level, and one of them, a fragment in red sandstone (fig. 29), as 
pointed out by Dani ("), is an import from Mathura. Dani notes that this piece and 
the seated Buddha in grey schist (fg. 30) are evidence that fully developed Buddha im- 
ages were being made in Mathura and Gandhara simultaneously as early as the time of 
Kaniska, and that neither area borrowed its Buddha type from the other. Also, in Dani's 
opinion the figures of Buddha and Hariti (figs. 30, 31) owe no stylistic influence to the 
Mathura school, nor are they “Classical”, but are fully “Gandhara” ("). The process by 
which the Gandharan style evolved has been seen in the pre-Buddhistic art in terracotta 
and stone. The treatment of hair on the Buddha figure and Hàriti and her children, i.e. 
combed back from the forehead, is anticipated on figures from Sirkap II-I (figs. 24, 27, 
28) But one feature which the Gandharan images may owe to Mathura is the treatment 
of eyes. The earlier images have unnaturally wide-open eyes (figs. 25, 27, 28), but the 
Buddha and Háriti have lotus-shaped eyes with a seemingly serene expression. Such a 
mood could be the result of translating the shape of the Mathura Buddha’s eyes in a 
Gandharan technique. Another point of comparison between the Mathura and Gandharan 


(**) Further evidence of this is seen in an 
image of a male deity, usually identified as Su- 
rya, carved in grey Tarakī sandstone found in 
SK II (MansHALL, Taxila, cit, II, p. 702; III, 
pl. 212.7) This figure is quite different from 
pieces found in earlier levels, and its material, not 
being the more common schist or steatite, may 
mean it was imported. Its drapery and posture 
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are similar to those of the image of Hermes on 
some round bronze coins of Azes II (GARDNER, 
op. cit, pl. XIX 1). 

(5) Ancient Pakistan, IV, p. 23. V 

(4°) See DaNr, Ancient Pakistan, IV, p. 15. 

(*7) Ancient Pakistan, Ա, p. 40. 

(5) Ibid., p. 40. 


Buddhas is the treatment of their mouths and facial expressions. The former -quite de- 
. finitely has a smiling expression, but while the Gandharan Buddha has the corners of the 
mouth upturned, one cannot say for certain that the expression is or is not a smile. Im. 
contrast the earlier Gandharan goddesses have downturned or straight mouths and rather 
stern expressions. This.treatment is also seen on the Hariti figure, so that the innovation 
of a pleasantly serene visage -was applied only to images of the Buddha. 

Sculptures from the last level of Shaikhàn Dheri show a greater diversity of subject, 
style and material. A Buddha head (fig. 32) measuring 0.203 m. (8 in.) is from a medium- 
sized standing or seated Buddha figure. Such images of standing Buddha were found in 
` Chatpat period II (figs. 45-47) which is approximately contemporary with SHK I. These 
` pieces support the conclusion that standing Buddha images 0.500-0.900 m. (20-36 in.) high 
were first made in Gandhára in the middle of the 2nd century A.D: 

Another small, 0.245 m. (10 in.), seated Buddha was found with its face broken 
(fig. 33). The position of the right hand and arm, the abbayamudra, is slightly different, 
‘and the drapery has deeper and more crowded "V" folds, but there is little in its style | 
which can be pointed to as later than the style of the earlier seated Buddha. 

Two Bodhisattvas, however, show definite trends of stylistic changes. The one in 
fig. 35 has its drapery in a delicately diaphanous treatment with relatively few folds. The 
. drapery on the left leg has “V” folds, and the feet are bare. The other Bodhisattva (fig. 


լ 36). has two plunging folds in the hem of the outer garment on the figure's proper left, 
ւ and the drapery over the right leg is given an undulating appearance. The garment 
covering the upper right leg and stomach has a regular series of folds and appears 


, less diaphanous than on the other image. The stylistic evolution of standing Bodhisattva 
"images is made clearer by the examples from Chatpat. The earliest (fig. 48) from CP II 


: has "V" folds in the drapery covering the right leg and plunging hem-line folds over the 


left leg. The later two statues (figs. 49, 50) from CP III have the undulating drapery 
` over the right leg, but in the dhoti and not the uttarīya. The outer garment is draped 


l ` from the right arm and left shoulder, but does not obscure the Bodhisattva's stomach and 


- right leg as on the other pieces. All of the Chatpat figures have sandals on the feet. The 
:- image from CP II (fig. 48) has features in common with both the Shaikhan Dheri pieces : 
' — “V” folds, plunging hem-line folds, w/fariya covering the stomach. Of these three the 
- earliest style seems to be that of fig. 35 from the absence of plunging folds and sandals. ՛ 
This sequence for the Bodhisattva images is further supported by the material uel. f 
for the sculpturing. The statues from SHK I are all of brown schist (figs. 32-35) or blue 
schist (figs 36-38). There is no evidence that blue schist was used in SHK II, but some 
modelstZpa reliquaries weré worked in grey schist, the material used for statuary in this 


 .period (figs. 30, 31), green schist end brown schist.(**). The use of brown schist for ' 


statuary in SHK I should be linked to its use for reliquaries in SHK II and dated be- 
tween the grey and blue schist images. “This would make the Bodhisattva of fig. 35 tbe 


(+°) Ibid., p. 42, nos. 5-8. 
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earliest stele of a standing Bodhisattva or Buddha found at Shaikhán Dheri, before the 
Bodhisattva of fig. 36 and the Buddha of fig. 37. These latter two have similar decorative 
patterns on their pedestals. This type of pattern is found on the pedestal of a Buddha 
from CP II (ճջ. 46), also of blue schist, on the back of the throne of the Hariti stele 
from SHK II, and on a toilet-tray from SK I (fig. 24). All of these examples of this deco- 
rative motif can be dated within the 2nd century A.D. and may be close in their ages. 

No panel reliefs were found at Shaikhan Dheri, but the devotee (fig. 34) and four- 
armed goddess (fig. 38) are possibly fragments from panels. 

All of the sculptures from Chatpat period I are of blue schist, and the significant 
pieces are panels and brackets. No steles such as the small ones from Shaikhán Dheri 
and the larger ones from CP ILIII were reported. The excavator has noted that some 
panels from the three periods of Chatpat follow a sequence of groups according to their 
columns (°). In the first period most square Corinthian columns have dbyanimudra Bud- 
dhas on distinct lotus seats (e.g. figs. 39, 40). Variations have kmeeling devotees on a 
square Corinthian column and standing Buddha on round Corinthian and  Persepolitan 
columns (°), In period II the lotus seat is partially obscured by the lappet of Buddha's 
robe (e.g. figs. 42, 43). Other types are Persepolitan columns with adorsed animals as 
capitals, plain Persepolitan, and square Corinthian with an oblong decorative cavity (^). 
In all of these latter types the columns are in frames. On most panels from CP III the 
columns are round Corinthians in frames ("). Two other types have rather stumpy-shaped 
square columns without frames, one with oblong cavity decoration and the other with a. 
branch or tree motif in relief ("), The sequence of these panels based on their types of 
column is: the two types of dbyamimudra Buddha motifs in CP I and the early part of 
CP II, followed by Persepolitan and square Corinthian columns in frames in CP II and 
round Corinthians in frames in the first part of CP III. The stumpy square columns 
. possibly belong last in the sequence. This type is found on some panels from Andan Dheri 
III in green phyllite, which, as will be discussed below, are later than panels in blue schist. 

As to the style of the panels themselves the ones from CP III are slightly more 
formalized, with less sense of motion in the characters, than those from the earlier 
periods. In a mababariniruana scene from CP III mourners in standing postures are ar- 
ranged in tier fashion with those in the upper row having their bodies hidden by the 
mourners in front (55), while an earlier panel showing the same scene has fewer persons 
and all are in proper proportions of size and depth perspective (fig. 43). Also in the | 
CP III panel Vajrapani is shown wearing a dboti, but in earlier panels ("") he has a West- 
ern tunic. A fragment of a panel showing Bodhisattva enthroned in a high backed 
throne (fig. 44) from CP II anticipates the bare-stomach motif seen on the standing 


(°°) Ancient Pakistan, IV, p. 18. 116. 
(81) Ibid., pls. 38.71, 72; 39.75. (**) Ibid., pls. 57.112; 61.119. 
(52) Ibid. pls. 45.87; 46.88, 89; 47.90, 91; ('5) Ibid., pl. 61.119. 


(84) Fig. 43 here and Ancient Pakistan, IV, 


50.98. 
(53) Ibid., pls. 57.111; 58.113, 114; 59.115, pl. 45.86. 
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Bodhisattvas from CP III (figs. 49, 50): Pleated lappets fall over the edge of the seat. 
The Bodhisattva is attended by two torch bearers behind the throne and devotees seated 
with legs crossed at the ankles on either side. Behind them in the background are rem- 
nants of more devotees. These latter are slightly out of perspective, but, unlike that in 
the CP III mahaparinirvana scene, this disproportion is partly compensated for by the 
fact that the figures in front are seated. 

Several brackets showing various subjects were found at Chatpat, but a type showing 
a soldier at arms, possibly Skanda-Kumara (fig. 41), was found only in CP I (Դ, 


The Bodhisattva icons from Chatpat have already been discussed in connection with 
the smaller ones from Shaikhan Dhert. The three Buddha images from CP II (figs. 45-47) 
are similar to each other, with the main difference being in the drapery of fig. 46. The 
heads, and particularly the treatment of hair, are similar, but the face of fig. 47 is rather 
` é&quarish. The head of the Buddha of fig. 46 can be compared with the head from SHK . 
` II (fig. 32) The link between the design on the pedestal of this Buddha image and 
designs on pieces from SHK ILI is noticed above. The earliest examples of decorated 
haloes from these excavations are the pellet border on the third Buddha image (fig. 47) 
and the petal design on the Bodhisattva (fig. 48). Early haloes have only a simple incised 
ring near the edge or no decoration. This Buddha image from CP II is also the first ex- 
ample having a motif or relief scene on the pedestal of human figures, in this case a single . 
devotee in relief looking up towards the Buddha. Earlier pedestals have floral or geo- 
metric designs. 

The four standing Buddha images from CP III (figs. 51-54) show considerable 
changes in style from the earlier examples. First, the style of hair combed back in zig- 
zag waves is no longer seen. Instead, scallop waves are arranged in front (fips. 51, 52) 
or the hair is formed in two tiers of parenthesis-type locks (figs. 53, 54). The faces are 
much more squarish. Drapery, particularly that on fig. 53, shows a tendency toward, 
wider and more shallow folds and a diaphanous appearance.  Haloes are decorated with 
4 border of petals or leaves. Those on fig. 51 are more pointed than the others. This 
motif is also seen on the Bodhisattva of fig. 50 and is combined with ճո inner border of 
pellets. This halo might well bave been produced by combining the petal and pellet de- 
signs on two separate images from the previous period (figs. 47, 48). This Bodhisattva 
image has a scene on its pedestal, two devotees worshipping the begging bowl, which 
carries on and expands the device of a devotee on a pedestal first seen in fig. 47. 

Two seated Bodhisattvas and two seated Buddhas were found in CP III. Two, a 


(*'*) It may be of significance that this type The Stipa and Vibara of Kanishka I, (The Asiatic 
of bracket was found only in this period which Society Monograph Series, XVIII), Calcutta, 1971, 
includes part or all of Kaniska's reign. Kaniska’s pp. 42 f. The soldier-at-arms brackets are further 
reliquary inscription from Shih jik Dh Dheri refers to evidence of a martial cult associated with a Bud- 
the vibára there as < Mabasena's Samghārāma >, dhist establishment in or near the time of Ka- 
and Mabdsena "having a great army’, may have niska. 
been an epithet of Kaniska. See K. W. Doszins, 
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Bodhisattva (**) and a Buddha (fig. 55), have haloes with a triangular-rayed pattern decora- 
tion on the border. The Bodhisattva stele has a floral design on the back of the throne 
similar to that on the pedestal of fig. 49. "The garment conceals the Bodhisattva's stom- 
ach, and the composition of the figure is rather squat and angular. The Buddha’s hair 
style is similar to that on figs. 53 and 54, but the waves are closer and continue onto the 
usnisa. The halo of the other Bodhisattva (fig. 56) is plain except for a simple incision 
near the border. The hair style has large curls and a wig-like appearance. The treatment 
of drapery on the shoulders and stomach cannot be seen because of damage to the stone. 
The left hand holds a water flask. The other Buddha (fig. 57) is the only example of 
sculpture in green phyllite found at Chatpat. The other pieces are in blue or grey schist. 
The halo on this image has a wide border of rayed incisions. The hair style is still 
another variation, having waves combed sidewise from the front. The treatment of 
drapery on this image introduces a new phase. Folds are arranged bi-symmetrically and 
fall into an apron-like lappet over Buddha's legs and on to the edge of the seat. This is 
quite distinct from the treatment of folds on the right shoulder seen on the two seated 
Buddhas from Shaikhan Dheri (figs. 30, 33) and the other one from CP III (fig. 55). 
Four sculptures, all panels, were found in Ándàn Dheri period I. A fifth panel found 
in ADH II (fig. 60) was reused from ADH I. All are of blue schist. Two panels (figa. 
58, 59), probably stair-risers, are of the same style of work and belong to, if not the 


same piece, the same sculptor and commission. One shows a Bacchanalian scene of four . 


females and two males (fig. 58). The men are bearded and wear tunics which leave the 
right shoulder bare. The women wear wreaths, and all have long robes to the ground and 
covering the feet. The other panel (fig. 59) shows a similar composition of four soldiers 
wearing beards and trousers and two female musicians with long robes which leave 
anklets and feet exposed. The themes of these panels are not specifically Buddhist, and 
. their style and composition are quite different from those of other relief panels from 
these excavations. They probably are the earliest of the Andàn Dheri sculptures and are 
perhaps earlier than the pieces from Chatpat. Another panel from ADH I has similar style 
and composition but shows five bearded ascetics carrying water flasks instead of wine 
goblets (°°). The panel is topped by an acanthus frieze. This piece is doubtless an attempt 
to apply the technique of the Bacchanalian panels to a relief with a religious theme. 

' The remaining two reliefs (figs. 60, 61) are a later phase in panel design. The series 
of standing figures is abandoned for a compartmentalized composition with single figures 
standing in an ogive arch separated by Persepolitan columns. In fig. 60 the subject is 
Herakles, and in the other panel the figures are devotees. The costume of the devotees 
and the Ajanta-type ogive arch represent a degree of Indianization of style and motif not 
seen in the previous reliefs. This composition continued in use till near the end of the 
period of Gandharan art under consideration. No specimens, except the reused piece in 
fig. 60, were found in ADH II, but two were found in ADH III and two at Ramora 


(35) Ancient Pakistan, IV, pl. 55.107. (3*) Ibid., pl. 11.4. 
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(e.g. figs. 64, 66) (^). Two distinguishing features can be seen in these earlier and later 
reliefs. In the earlier ones from ADH I the figure fills the inside of the arch, and the 
door-jamb is plain with only a simple incised moulding. On the later pieces the figure 
is only as tall as the false doorway, and the door-jamb is more elaborately decorated. A 
fragment of a similar relief from Chatpat III (") has decorated jamb, but the subject, 
standing Buddha and two devotees, is contained within the upper half of the false doorway. 
The bottom part is broken. The ogive is further elaborated with two birds above and on 
either side, These reliefs of similar design from three sites conform to a trend from 
simple composition and decoration towards complex composition and diverse and elabo- 
rate embellishments. 

Reliefs from ADH 11 are characterized by round and square Corinthian columns in 
frames (9) like those from Chatpat II and III. A large stele of a seated Buddha (fig. 62) 
can be compared with the two seated Buddhas from CP III (figs. 55, 57). Its halo is 
decorated with a border of radiate flames which may anticipate the simple incised rays 
on fig. 57. The hair style, and that of another Buddha head from ADH II ("), is also 
similar to that of the same CP III Buddha in its horizontal arrangement of waves. The 
drapery folds are not yet bi-symmetrical but the deep spaces between folds are on the 
Buddha’s left side instead of the usual right (see figs. 30, 33, 55). This and two other 
Buddhas (“) from ADH II and one from Ramorá (“) are the only Buddha images from 
these excavations that have moustaches.  Presumably they were painted on to the other 
statues. It may be significant that the first moustaches found on Bodhisattvas are from 
CP III (ճջ. 50, 56) and may be contemporary with the ADH II Buddhas. 

Other notable features of sculptures from ADH II include distinctive zigzag folds 
on the hem-line of a devotee (fig. 63). A relief scene օք Mara's attack (") has a sug- 
gestion of the type of paired-parallel lines on drapery which becomes conventionalized on 
a piece from Bambolai ("). This relief shows Mara's soldiers in a sitting posture seem-, 
ingly suspended in the air. This artifical mode of representation is later than reliefs which 
show figures emerging from the background surface, as with figures in the relief fig. 40. 
Several small reliefs and brackets from ADH II have tritons and other sea monsters as 
their subjects (*'). 

The reliefs with ogive arches from ADH III are discussed above. Four other reliefs ("") 
have stumpy, square Corinthian columns in frames. .The scenes all show Buddha seated 
under a foliate canopy with two devotes. The drapery on some Buddha figures is in- 
dicated by close, crudely incised lines in a bi-symmetrical pattern. A similar scene, drapery 


(*°) And see ibid., pls. 26.43; 27.46. (**) Ibid., pl. 28.48. 

(ո) Ibid., pl. 56.110. (95) Ibid., pl. 17.15. 

(5) Ibid., pls. 14.8; 18.19; 20.22. (7) Ibid., pl. 29.50. 

(°) Ib:id., pl. 13.6 — halo with incised ring (68) Ibid., pls. 18.19; 20.20; 21.26; 22.27-29; 
under foliate canopy. 23.30, 31. 

(Կ) Ibid., pl. 13.6, 7. Another Buddha, pL (°) Ibid., p. 60, nos. 38, 40; o. 61, nos. 41, 
17.15, is defaced. 42; pl. 25.38, 40. 
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and column is seen on a relief from Ramora (°°). All of the pieces from ADH III and Ra- 
mora are made in green phyllite, except for some heads in blue schist fom ADH III 
which were probably reused from the previous period. There seems to be a close relationship 
between Andan Dheri III and Ramora. 

All of the stone sculpture from Damkot IV are of grey schist except one crowned. 
female head which is of green phyllite Ը"). A fragment of a jamb from a false niche has 
a Buddha with conventional paired-parallel drapery folds seated on an inverted lotus. 

The last phase of Gandharan art under consideration introduces stucco and terracotta 
as materials for Buddhist sculpture. Evidence of the use of stucco was found at Sirkap 
(the Apsidal. Temple), Shaikhan Dheri, Chatpat and Bambolai (7). The Sirkap and Shaikhan 
Dheri materials are perhaps among the earliest examples of stucco in Gandhara. Their 
relatively early date may be connected with their having been used in an urban location 
instead of a monastery. Two statues i" situ at Chatpat give more clues to the evolution of 
style. A headless Buddha in preaching pose and with right shoulder bare has the con- 
ventional paired-parallel folds. This piece belongs to the last period at Chatpat (°). An- 
other Buddha, in dbyanimudrà, is fully robed and has folds arranged with the deep spaces 
on the right shoulder in the standard way ('*). The hair is indicated by a series of indentures, 
a feature seen on stucco heads from Bambolai ("). “The difference in the styles of the 
stucco Buddhas suggests that they were copied from different examples in stone, and 
hence that stone and stucco were probably used as sculptural materials simultaneously. 
A terracotta Buddha head from Bambolai ('*) has its hair arranged similarly to the stone 
Buddhas in figs. 57 and 62. This material may have been used at the same time as stucco. 


k * + 


The first century or so of Buddhist stone sculpture in Gandhara, down to about 
A.D. 200, from the evidence of works from stratified excavations (SHK ILI, CP IH, 
ADH I) can be identified as a stylistically cohesive period. A short phase of experimen- 
tation developed standards of style and quality which were followed all over Gandhara. 
Every Buddha image has the same hair style, waves combed straight back. Relief sculpture 
synthesized Classical and Indian styles and composition to produce balanced and well pro- 
portioned panel scenes like the ones from Chatpat I. Haloes are almost invariably left with 
no decoration, and no Buddha or Bodhisattva image has moustaches shown in relief. The 
sculpture as a whole suggests confidence in its technique and expression. Sculptural ma. 
terial is mostly grey, brown and blue schist. 


(7°) Ibid., pl. 28.48. (MDAFA, IV and VI), Paris, 1930-33, plates. 
(1) Ibid., pl. 97.190; pp. 191 ff. (3) Ancient Pakistan, IV, pl. 34.61. 
(72) A large number of stucco sculptures, un- (™) Ibid., pl. 34.59, 60. I 

stratified, were found at the Buddhist complex (75) Ibid., pl. 30.52. 

at Hadda. See J. Bantuoux, Les fouilles de Hadda, (™) Ibid., pl. 30.51. 
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After about A.D. 200 stylistic standards were lost. The Buddha's hair is treated in 
different ways and the old style is not seen again. Almost all of the haloes on independent 
images are decorated. The Buddba's face no longer has the even proportions which charac- 
terized the earlier works, and some features are exaggerated. Reliefs generally follow the 
composition and style of the earlier examples, but there is a trend towards restrained move- 
ment, frontality and a central focus point, usually the' Buddha who is often larger than other 
figures. Panels sometimes lack perception and figures may seem to float in the air. Sculp- 
tural material is mostly blue schist with some use of grey schist. - 

Still later, in the 5th century, the trend is towards conventionalization of drapery 
folds, paired-parallel lines or bi-symmetrical patterns; and eyes are often given a wide-open, 
bulging appearance. Faces of figures in reliefs have the same shapes and expressions. Nar- 
rative panels are still known, but more commonly reliefs are a series of unrelated scenes, 
or a repetition of a basic scene with little or no variation. Stone sculptures are mostly 
made of the softer green phyllite, and stucco and terracotta are used extensively. 

From the materials found in these excavations the period of the highest standards in 
Gandharan art — when sculptures at every place in the region conformed to the same 
high quality — corresponds to the period of Kusana rule from Kaniska I to Vasudeva. 
With the break-down of the Kusana order the various Buddhist communities seem to have 
become isolated and the cohesive culture they had shared earlier deteriorated. - Each area 
or locale, while often successfully copying the mood of older works, followed its own 
inclinations of style and expression. Without strong contacts, a settled economy and the 
patronage of the imperial court which had been known under the Kusánas, Gandharan 
sculpture eventually lost its qualities as artists, who could not afford the time necessary 
to produce excellence, turned to cheaper and more easily worked materials. 
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A New Prehistoric Ceramic from Rajasthan 


by VIRENDRA Natu Misra 


Pottery has sometimes been described as the alphabet of archacology. While like 
all generalizations this statement has a certain amount of exaggeration involved in it, 
there is no doubt that for the study of human cultures from the beginning of Neolithic 
onwards pottery occupies a role of cardinal importance. This does not imply that func- 
tionally it was more important than other categories of material culture in a society. 
Because of the easy and almost unlimited supply of raw material required and the simple 
nature of technology involved in its manufacture, pottery could be produced on a cheap 
and large scale. Its fragility led to continuous breaking and discarding of pots and the 
manufacture of new ones. ‘Thirdly, while it is broken, it is, like stone tools, almost im- 
perishable. Thus in Neolithic and later excavations pottery constitutes the largest single 
class of archaeological material. Finally, the proverbial conservatism of craftsmen in 
simpler societies ensured that forms and designs once accepted continued to be reproduced 
with only minor variations over long periods of time. Thus pottery constitutes the best 
source of evidence for determining the distribution of prehistoric cultures in space and 
time. It is a different though unfortunate matter that the relative abundance of pottery 
should sometimes tempt archaeologists to identify prehistoric cultures not by but with 

individual potteries. 
l During the last two-and-a-half decades of prehistoric research several distinctive ce- 
ramics have been found in India. The more sharply defined and widely distributed in 


space and time among these are: 


(1) Handmade grey ware of the Neolithic culture of south India; 

(2) Black-and-red ware with painted decoration in white which is the most diag- 
nostic ceramic of the Ahār culture in Mewar, but is also known from the late Harappa 
culture of Saurashtra and the Chalcolithic cultures of northern and central India; ! 
(3) Incised Sothi ware of the pre-Harappan cultute of the Ghaggar valley in north 
Rajasthan; ' 

(4) Black-painted pale red Malwa ware of the Navdatol culture of central India; | 

(5) Sturdy, black-slipped red painted pottery known as Kayatha ware and charac- 
teristic of the eponymous culture in central India; 

(6) Black-painted and well-baked red pottery known as Jorwe ware of the northern 
Deccan; and finally; l 
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Fig. 1 - Map showing sites mentioned in the text. 


(7) Painted Grey: ware of the early iron-age culture of the Indo-Gangetic Divide. 


All these wares have been well described and adequately published, and hence no 
detailed description or references to pertinent literature are considered necessary here. To 
this group may now be added a new and distinctive ceramic found at Bagor in Mewar. 
From the type site of its discovery we may call this ceramic “Bagor ware". The present 
paper attempts to describe the main features of this ware and its cultural and chronologi- 
cal setting. To put the pottery in its proper perspective it will be useful to give a brief 
account of the site and its cultural sequence. | 

Bagor (74° 23' E: 25° 21' N) is a large and prosperous village located on the left 
bank of the Kothari river, a tributary of the Banas, some 25 kilometers west of the town 
of Bhilwara, headquarters of the the District of the same name, in Rajasthan (fig. 1). The 
prehistoric site is situated on a large and prominent.sand dune, locally known as Mahasati 
mound and overlooking the river, about 1 'km. east of the village (fig. 4). The site was 
discovered in January, 1967 when a preliminary dig was carried out (*). As this showed 
the site to be potentially very rich, larger excavations were planned and carried out for 
three seasons during 1968-1970 jointly by the Department of Archaeology, Poona Univer- 
sity and Deccan College and the State Department of Archaeology and Museums, Rajasthan 
under the direction of the writer (՞). 


The Mahásati dune covers an area of 200 m. east-west and 150 m. north-south and 
rises to a height of 6 m. above the level of the surrounding plain. A compact area of 
20 X 10 m. divided into 15 trenches variously of 4 X 4 m. and 4 X 2 m. was dug in 
the centre of the mound. Besides, four other trenches, each measuring 3 X 2 m., were 
dug on four sides of the mound some distance away from the main area of excavation to 
determine the extent of occupation at the site. Our estimates show that an area of 
. 80 X 80 m. or over 6,000 sq. m. was occupied at the site. The total thickness of the 
deposit is 1.50 m. It reveals an uninterrupted occupation of the site for a period of 
nearly five millennia immediately before Christ. The most dominant element of the 
culture revealed at the site is a highly evolved geometric microlithic industry. On the | 
basis of changes in material culture three phases of Bagor culture can be recognized. Their 
chief characteristics are as follows: | 


Phase I. It has զ deposit of 50 to 80 cm. Microlithic industry and animal remains 
are most profuse. The bones belong to wild as well as domesticated animals. The economy 
` was therefore based on a combination of hunting and stock-raising. The precise propor- 
tions of these two elements are not clear, but the richness of microlithic industry would 
suggest that hunting played an important part. Evidence of structures consists of exten- 
sive floors made of schist slabs quarried from rocks across the river and pebbles picked 


(1) V. N. Misra, «Two Microlithic Sites in (3) V. N. Misra, < Bagor — a Late Mesolithic 
Rajasthan — a Preliminary Investigation», The Settlement in North-West India», World Archae- 
Eastern Anthropologist, XXIV, 3, 1971, pp. 237-90. ology, V, 1, 1973, pp. 92-110. 
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up from the river bed (fig. 5) In some places these stones appear to be aligned in a 
circular fashion with diameters of 3 to 5 m. These stones were probably arranged on the 
outer periphery of wattle huts or wind-breaks to protect them from strong winds. One 
human burial found in this phase showed that the body had been placed in an extended 
position with left arm partly kept over the body and oriented in an east-west: direction 
with head to the west. Three radiocarbon dates (TF- 786, 4480 + 200 B.C.; TF- 1007, 
3835 + 130 B.C. and TF- 1012, 3285 + 90 B.C.) suggest a time bracket of c. 5000 
to 3000 B.C. for this phase. The upper limit is, however, likely to be some centuries 
later, around the middle of the 3rd millennium B.C. 


Phase II. It has a deposit of 30 to 50 cm. Microlithic industry and animal remains 
begin to register a decline in quantity. Pottery and.metal tools (ճջ. 7) are introduced. 
The former is handmade and incision decorated. Stone beads are common for ornaments. 
A terracotta spindle whorl (fig. 9) suggests the knowledge of spinning and perhaps also 
of weaving. Three burials showed that the dead were buried in a flexed position in an 
east-west orientation with head to the east, and the graves were richly furnished with 
clay pots, metal tools, ornaments and animal food. Increased material prosperity is in- 
dicative of a more stable and secure economy, suggesting the possibility of plant agricul- 
ture and certainly a greater reliance on stock-raising. Decline in microlithic industry and 
animal remains also indicates the reduced role of hunting. Two C14 dates for this phase 
are: TF- 1009, 2765 + 105 B.C. and TF- 1005 and TF- 1006, 2110 + 90 B.C. These 
would suggest a lower limit of this culture around 2500 B.C. The upper limit is likely to 
be around the middle of the 1st millennium B.C. to which time the beginning of Phase 
III can be put. 


Phase III. It has a deposit of 35 to 75 cm. Microlithic industry and animal remains 
decline further. Iron tools are introduced. Pottery is more plentiful and entirely wheel. 
made. Glass beads and stone pendants are common among ornaments. Kiln-baked bricks 
and tiles are used alongside dressed stone in structures. Economy during this phase would 
appear to have been based mainly on food production with hunting reduced to. a minor 
role. No C14 dates are available but archaeological evidence indicates a duration from 
c. 600 B.C. to 2nd century A.D. 


The microlithic industry of Bagor (fig. 6) is a highly evolved geometric industry and 
is quite unlike the blade and microlithic industries of Chalcolithic cultures of peninsular 
India. There is no evidence of the use of the crested guiding ridge technique. Typologically 
it is similar to the microlithic industries of Langhnaj and Tilwārā but technologically it 
displays a higher standard of workmanship than known so far from any other site. 

The culture of Phase II of Bagor has several new and unique features. Օք these, 
copper tools and pottery are of special interest. The copper tools include three arrow- 
heads (fig. 7.3-5) with concave or barbed base and two parallel holes near the base de- 
signed to secure the arrow-head to the shaft with the help of a string, metal wire or 
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rivets ().: Typologically similar arrow-heads, though without holes, are known from the 
Harappa culture sites of Kalibangan, Harappa, Jhukar, Mohenjo-daro, Kotdiji, Chanhu- 
daro, Shahjo-Kotiro, Sutkagen-dor, and Lothal. What is more significant, however, is that 
they are completely absent from the several other Chalcolithic cultures found in India in the 
Jast two decades or more. The arrow-heads thus establish a clear though perhaps only indirect 
link between Bagor and the Harappa civilization. 


The pottery of Bagor II is unlike any other known prehistoric ceramic in India. It is 
made of a gritty and highly micaceous clay. The abundance of mica in the clay is not sur- 
prising since Bagor lies in the centre of one of the two biggest mica-producing areas in 
the country, and the soil here is very rich in mica particles. There are no traces of wheel : 
striation on ‘any pot and the ware appears to be made entirely by hand. It is, however, 
possible that a slow wheel or turn table was used in the manufacture of this pottery. Both 
surfaces of the pot were treated with a fine clay slip of uniform thickness, and at least 
some of the pots are burnished. Perhaps because of the rough texture of the body clay 
and prolonged effect of moisture in the sand, the slip in most vessels easily peels off. A 
thin wash of bright red colour was applied over the slip, probably after firing as in most 
vessels it has largely faded away, leaving only isolated and faint patches. The surviving 
surface colour in most vessels is a dull brown. Firing was done at a low temperature 
which left the core unoxidized and with a smoky or cow-dung-like colour. The pots are 
generally highly fragile and the thicker ones among them, which were made of a coarser 
clay, developed during excavation numerous cracks soon after exposure to the sun. 

Though clay composition and firing show a very poor grasp of ceramic technology 
on the part of the early Bagoreans, the shapes of the vessels are quite sophisticated. Vessel pro- 
files with some exceptions are quite symmetrical and the thickness of both the core’ and 
slip even and uniform, and the surfaces.of pots are smooth and often well burnished. 
` There are several forms with a carinated body indicating copying in clay of shapes natural 
to metal. The range of vessel types is very wide and includes the entire spectrum of 
storing, cooking, and eating and drinking vessels. We were fortunate to find a dozen 
intact vessels with three burials. These together with several hundreds of fragmentary 
rim and base sherds give us a fairly clear picture of the shapes. The main shapes are the 
following: ; 


1. Jar with beaded rim, broad mouth and sharply bulging body (fig. 2.10). 


2. Jat with broad flared rim, constricted neck and possibly globular body (fig. 
2.11). Both these shapes are made of relatively fine clay, and are thick, well-fired and 
quite sturdy. 


3. Large jar with narrow mouth, short concave neck and ovoid body (figs. 2.3; 14), 


*) V. N. Misra, «Cultural Significance of India », JNES, XXIX, 1970, pp. 221-32. 
Three Copper Arrow-Heads from Rajasthan, 
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Fig. 2 - Pottery shapes, Phase 11, Bagor. 


4. Medium-sized vase with flared mouth, short concave neck, pear-shaped body with 
a faint carination at the girth and a narrow flat base (figs. 2.1; 10). 


5. Medium-sized vase with flared mouth, short concave neck and squat body (figs. 
2.8; 11). 

6. Small vase with plain rim, mildly convex profile and narrow flat base. It bears 
two close-placed incomplete holes on one side (figs. 3.9; 12). 

7. Small vase with flared mouth, carinated belly and sagger base (figs. 2.2; 13). 

8. Small /ota-type vase with flared mouth, concave shoulder and carinated belly 
(figs. 2.6; 16). 

9. Miniature /ofa-shaped vase with highly flared mouth, deeply concave neck and 
carinated belly (figs. 2.7; 17). 

10. Miniature bottle-like pot with narrow mouth (figs. 2.12; 15). 

11. Miniature lid or cup with narrow opening (figs. 2.4; 8). 

12. Large, shallow dish or basin with tapering sides (fig. 3.6). 

13. Large, deep bowl similar to no. 12 but smaller and deeper (figs. 3.4; 21). 

14. Large bowl with plain rim and gently tapering sides (fig. 3.2). 

15. Large, deep bowl with mildly convex profile and sagger base. It has two close- 
placed holes on opposite sites (figs. 3.1; 18). 

16. Large, deep bowl with tall, straight shoulder, mildly carinated at the base of 
the shoulder and with tapering sides (figs. 3.7; 20). | 

17. Small, deep bowl with short out-turned rim and mildly convex profile (figs. 
3.3: 19). I 

18. Small, shallow bowl with broad, out-turned rim, carinated shoulder and tapering 
sides (fig. 3.5). 


None of the complete vessels bear any decoration but a large number of broken 
sherds bear one or more designs. The absence of decoration on complete pots may have 
something to do with the fact of their association with burials. All the designs are of ` 
the incised or cut variety. They could have been easily produced by any sharp-edged object 
like a stone flake or pointed stick though some of the multiple lines were probably produc- 
ed by a comb. The common designs are the following: 


1. Multiple horizontal bands. These range in number from a minimum of four to 
twelve or even more. There is considerable variation in distance between adjacent bands and 
in the depth of the incision (fig. 22.1-6). 


2. Multiple chevrons. These are made of short, deep incisions to elongated, 
shalow incisions (figs. 22.8-10, 14; 23.4). 


3. Herring-bone pattern (fig. 22.11-12). 
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4. Finger-nail incisions over a raised band. This motif occurs in combination with 
multiple oblique incisions, chevrons and herring-bone pattern (fig. 22.12-14). 


5. Single or multiple rows of short, oblique incisions (fig. 23.1-3). 
6. Short, deep incisions or punctured boles (fig. 23.5-7). 
7. Criss-cross designs (fig. 23.9-11). 


8. Wavy lines. This design consists of single as well as multiple lines and occurs ` 
in association with other motifs like rows of horizontal bands (fig. 23.13-15). This design 
is closely associated with the large shallow dish or basin (fig. 3.6), in which it occurs 
invariablp on the external surface just below the rim. In some cases the motif seems 
to have been executed by a comb while in others it was produced by individually-drawn 
lines. l | 


9. Multiple rows of short, triangular incisions or punctures. These were produced 
by pressing a pointed object on still wet clay (fig. 23.16-18). 


It is significant that painted decoration is completely absent in this pottery and in 
this respect Bagor ware stands apart from all the known prehistoric potteries in India. 
The majority of the shapes are also new and peculiar to this site. In its fabric, firing and 
surface appearance too it does not show close similarity to any known prehistoric ceramic. 
Viewing all these aspects of this pottery together it becomes very clear that we are here 
dealing with a completely new ceramic. This impression of the writer is shared by several 
of his colleagues who have considerable experience of handling prehistoric Indian pot- 
teries, l 

The question now naturally arises as to where lie the origins of this ceramic, Even - 
though technologically the pottery is of poor quality, its shapes and surface treatment are 
too sophisticated for this ceramic to be regarded as the product of independent essays in 
pottery-making by early Bagoreans. On the contrary the pottery presupposes a long period 
of evolution behind it. This leaves us with only one alternative, namely, that the Bagor- 
eans learnt the art of pottery-making from some other people who were well conversant 
with it. Though, as has been said before, Bagor pottery is essentially quite unlike any 
other known pottery, some of its aspects show affinities with ceramic traditions of the 
Chalcolithic cultures in the neighbouring regions. These links might yield some clues to 
the understanding of the genesis of this new ceramic. The two earliest pottery-using cultures 
in the neighbourhood of Bagor are: (1) the Ábàr culture in Mewar; and (2) the Kayatha 
culture in Malwa. Some links can be seen between the ceramics of Bagor and each of 
these two cultures. 


Ahar pottery (with the exception of black-and-red ware) is essentially characterized 
by incised decoration, and in this respect it is closer to Bagor than to any other known 
prehistoric ceramic. Though the Ahār pottery has a greater diversity in decorated motifs, 
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all the motifs found at Bagor are present at this site as well ($). Some of the shapes are 
also common to the ceramics of the two cultures. These include: 


(1) Large basin with broad, flat and often bevelled rim (^). 
` (2) Large, deep bowls with mildly convex profiles (figs. 3.1; 18). The Ahar culture 
examples occur in black-and-red ware and are smaller in size (°). 

(3) Large, deep bowl with bevelled rim (fig. 3.2). This type too occurs in black- 
and-red ware at Ahar and other sites of that culture ("). At Bagor the sherds occasionally 
have a dull black interior. 


(4) Small vases with broad, out-turned rim (fig. 2.9). These are common in prey 
ware at Ahar and other sites (^). | 


The presence of a few sherds with black interior surface at Bagor suggests attempts 
at producing black-and-red ware. This ware is the most diagnostic ware of the Ahar 
culture (°) | | 


Between Kayatha I and Bagor ceramics the աաա common features are seen: 
1) Jar with beaded rim and bulging body in thick, sturdy fabric (fig. 2.10), At 
Kayatha the type bears a dark brown slip or chocolate slip externally and sometimes de- 
signs in red pigment (7°). 
. (2) Basins or large bowls with incurved rim and wavy line decoration on the shoul- 
der externally or short, incised strokes on the rim externally (fig. 2.6). At Bagor this is 


one of the commonest types and the multiple wavy-line decoration occurs invariably on 
the shoulder (**). 


(3) Vases with ring bases (not illustrated here) (7), 


_ The jar with beaded rim and broad mouth is actually a late Harappan type as it occurs 
in Rangpur IIa and IIb (7). Both at Kayatha and Bagor this type is likely to be derived 


(*) ԷԼ D. SANKALLA,, Տ. B. Deo, Z. D. ANSARI, PRADHAN e£ al, ed., Anthropology and Arcbae- 


Excavations at Abar (Tambavati), Poona, 1969, ology: Essays in Memory of Verrier Elwin, Bom- 
figs. 36-44; V. N. Misra, Pre- and Proto-bistory bay, pp. 296-310. 

of the Berach Basin, South Rajasthan, Poona, (7°) Z. D. Ansari, M. K. DHAVALIKXAR, < New 
1967,. figs, 45, 46. Light on the Prehistoric Cultures of Central In- 


(') Misra, op. cit, 1967, fig. 44, T.16 end dia», World Archaeology, II, 1970, fig. 14.10; 
16a; fig. 47, T.5; SANKALIA ef dl, op. cit, fig., V. S. WAKANKAR, in The Vikram, Journal of 


12, T.23e. Vikram University, Ujjain, Kayatha Excavation 
(*) Ibid., fig. 3, T.4i; Misra, op. cit., 1967, Number, 1967, pl. 7-B.7. 

fig. 61, T.6-6d. (3) ANSARI, DHAVALIKAR, op. cit, fig. 15.7, 
(Դ SANKALIA e£ al, op. cit.. fig. 3, 1.46: 10. 

MrisgA, op. cit., 1967, fig. 61, 13. (13) Ibid., fig. 15.5. 
(*) SANKALIA ef al, op. cit, fig. 10, T.20; (ո) S. Ք. Rao, «Excavation at Rangpur and 

Misra, op. cit, 1967, fig. 57, T.1. Other Explorations in Gujarat », AI, 18-19, 1963, 


(*) V. N. Misra, < Early Village Communities figs. 24.4; 27.10. 
of the Banas Basin, South Rajasthan», in M. C. 
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Fig. 4 - Mahasati mound, Bagor. 
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Fig. 5 - Stone-paved floor, Phase I, Bagor. 
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Copper objects, Phase II, Bagor. 





Fig. 8 - Miniature cup-like vessel, Phase Il, Fig. 9 - Terracotta spindle whorl, Phase II, 
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Fig. 22 - Designs on potterv, Phase II, Bagor. 


23 . Designs on pottery, Phase II, Bagor. 





from a late Harappan site. At Bagor only two sherds of the type were found and both 
of these might belong to one vessel only. This will suggest that this type was not manufac- 
turéd at the site but was rather imported from some neighbouring settlement where it. 
was in more common use; But even the few sherds of this type at Bagor are significant’ 
against the background of the discovery of a աւ Harappan type ը arrow-heads at 
Bagor. 

These similarities are clearly very limited. They are not enough to now that Bagor 
pottery was inspired directly from either ճիճը or Kayatha cultures. They do, however, 
suggest that there was some kind of contact between Bagor and settlements of Ahar and 
Kayatha cultures. This is not at all surprising since the. nearest known Ճիճք culture set- 
lement — Gilund on the river Bands — is just 30 km. south of Bagor. The nearest 
Kayatha culture settlement — Manoti on the river Chambal — is, however, over 100 
km. to the south of Bagor. But it is quite possible that there were other as yet uner- 
plored settlements of this culture further north and nearer to Bagor. We can in our present 
state of knowledge only say.that the Bagoreans probably acquired the knowledge of pot- 
tery manufacture from some other neighbouring settlement which had a mature pottery 
tradition and which had links in space and time with Áhar and Kayatha cultures. Ba- 
goreans, however, do not appear to have learnt the use of the pottery wheel. From the 
knowledge thus acquired they evolved their own distinctive fabric and shapes and con- 
fined the decoration of their pottery to simple incised designs, completely ignoring the 
use of painted decoration. Further exploration in western and southern Mewar is urgently 
needed to find out the distribution of Bagor ceramic-and also to throw more n on 
its genesis. 

A word needs to be said about the chronology of Ahar and Raydtha. cultures and 
their relationship in time to Bagor. Four radiocarbon dates for Kayatha I give a range 
օք c. 2000-1800 B.C. for this culture. From Ahar as many as nine dates are available and 
these give a time bracket of c. 2000-1300 B.C. for this culture. From Bagor II we have 
only two dates. These are 2765 + 105 B.C. and 2115 + 90 B.C. The older date at 
present appears archaeologically too early. Only more dates which we expect in the near future | 
to be available can make the chronological positiori clearer. If we take only the later 
date into consideration, even then Bagor II is at least a century older than both Abar.I 
and Kayatha I. But since the later date comes from very near the upper end of Phase 
II deposit, the actual antiquity of this phase is likely to be considerably greater. This 
makes it all the more necessary to postulate that the origins of Bagor pottery lie in some 
-as yet unidentified culture in the Mewar-Malwa region. 
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lhe Ganges in Indian Art 
by STEVEN DARIAN 


Tbe Beginnings of tbe River 


Since the time of the Aryan invaders, the vision of Gañga has grown slowly but inex- 
orably in the Indian imagination. In the Rgvedic period, the river remained a distant 
dream. By the time of the Mahabharata (*), the Himalayas had become more prominent; 
Pandukeshwar, near Badrinath, may have been named for King Pandu. After renouncing 
their kingdom, the Pandavas retired to the Himalayas, and from a place near Badrinath and 
Kedarnath ascended to heaven (?). | 

North of Kedarnath — and about 18 miles from Gangotri — the Bhagiratht River 
gathers in the Central Himalayas and flows from a cave in Gowmukh, gathering strength 
for its 1500 mile journey to the Bay of Bengal. Literally the mouth of the cow, Gowmukh, 
at 13,500 feet lies deep in the Gangotri glacier. From here the river descends to Gangotri, 
a small town of pandas, yogis, and priests. The trip from Gangotri to Gowmukh is difficult 
and Sivananda recommends a guide (°). Gowmukh offers no shelter and one must start from 
the Dharmashala at Cherbasa six miles south, completing the full circle by nightfall. At 
Gangotri is a temple of gray stone, dedicated to the Bhagirathi. A hundred yards away, 
the Bhagirathi and Kedar-Ganga converge, before splitting into seven streams that join once 
more, tumbling into a small egg-shaped trough called the Gouri-kund. According to legend, 
Morther Gouri did penance here to obtain Lord Siva's attentions, and people believe the 
. center of the Gouri-kund contains a Siva-linga concealed by the water (*). 

Further south, at Hardwar, the Ganges breaks out onto the plains through an opening 
called Gangadwara, the occasion commemorated by the famous Gangadwara temple. < Many 
of the most celebrated mythical events in the histories of the gods and demons, and of the 
great saints in the early periods of creation, are supposed to have taken place at Gangad- 
wàra» (°). Somewhere between Gangotri and Hardwar lay Alaka, the mythical city of the 
gods that Kalidasa has described in several poems: 


Then in familiar Alaka find rest, 
Down whom the Ganges’ silken river swirls, 


(1) Whose original form dates to the 5th cent. (*) Swami SIVANANDA, Mother Ganges, Rishi- 
B.C., according to Macdonnel: A. A. MACDONNEL, kesh, 1962, p. 23. : 
A History of Sanskrit Literature, New York, (*) Ibid., p. 27. š 
1929, p. 285. (°) H. ZIMMER, The Art of Indian Asta, New 
(7) B. N. DaraB, Himalayan Pilgrimage, Delhi, York, 1955, I, p. 89. : 
1961, p. 12. 
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Whose towers cling to her mountain lover's breasts, 
While clouds adorn her face like glossy curls (°). 


The Cloud Messenger, Ixiii: 


Where maidens whom the gods would gladly wed 
Are fanned by breezes cool with Ganges’ spray 
In shadows that the trees of heaven spread... 

Later Cloud, v; 


Round lofty towers adorned with gems and gold 
Her guardian stream the holy Ganga rolled. 


The Birth of the War God, vi. 


Today Alaka has vanished, if indeed it ever existed, and we are left with many tales 
and legends pointing back to the mythical origins of Ganga as she appeared in Indian sculp- 
ture and temple architecture, as she stirred the imagination of craftsmen and artisans at work 
on their more modest offerings. | 


The Meaning of Ganga 


Wonderous wise were those who understood that the myths 
were allegorical interpretations of natural phenomena (7). 
How shall we understand the Ganges, her descent from heaven, the strange tales and 
wonderous properties that have lent her name a touch of magic since the time of Alexander? 
According to Zimmer (*), Ganga is a later manifestation of the early Indus Valley figurines 
worshipped at different times as the Mother of the Universe, the Goddess Earth. Judging, 
from her appearance in mythology, Ganga seems closely connected with birth and fertility. 
We read, for example, the story of Ganga and the vasus. For stealing Vasistha’s ‘sacrificial | 
cow, the vasus were sentenced to be reborn in human form, a punishment they refused to 
accept without the intercession of a celestial mother. Out of compassion Ganga descended 
to earth, bearing the children, as she did throwing each infant into the river to ensure its 
prompt return to heaven. Bhisma, the one directly responsible for the theft, was destined 
. to remain on earth the longest (*), ultimately dying from Arjuna's arrows on the field of 
battle. A ruined 12th-century temple at Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, offers the picture of 
Bhisma, mortally wounded, lying on a bed of arrows (*°) (fig. 3). The theme also appears 
on a pillar in the Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal (°°). 


(°) KALIDASA, Shakuntala and Other Writings, 1958, pp. 19-22. 
trans. by A. Ryper, New York, 1959. (7°) S. KnaMnaIsCH, The Hindu Temple, Cal- 
- (T) F. Wrrrezs, Freud and His Times, New cutta, 1946, II, p. 407. 
York, 1931, p. 122. (11) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, Indian Sculpture, New 
(*) ZIMMER, op. cut., Ն p. 22. Delhi, 1961, p. 70. 


) 
(*) C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, Mababbérata, Bombay, 
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Indirectly, Ganga is also mother to Karttikeya (Skanda), god of war and the planet 
Mars. At one time, the gods were powerless against the demon Taraka, who could only be 
destroyed by a child of Siva born without the aid of woman. Acceding to their pleas, Siva 
finally released his seed, first to Agni. But even the god of fire could not contain it, and 
cast it into the Ganges. From this union sprang Karttikeya, sometimes called Ganga-ja, 
Ganga-putra (son of Ganga), or Agni-bhu (since his paternity is sometimes ascribed էօ 
Agni) (?). Karttikeya has found great popularity in Southern India, where he is sculptured 
in different ways. As Gangeya-Subrahmanya, he has four arms, and one head with three 
eyes. He appears standing on a makara and carrying a purmakumbba (°), two elements 
later associated with Ganga herself. | 

Several legends attest to Ganga’s life-giving properties. One story from the: Matsya-_ 
purána describes the birth of Ganapati, the Elephant god. One day while bathing, Siva’s 
wife, Parvati drew together the oils, the ointments, and all the impurities from her body, 
shaping them to the figure of a man, bringing it to life with a sprinkle of water from the , 
Ganges (1). Similarly the Mabasuka-jataka tells of a parrot-king who lived in a fig tree on 
the bank of the Ganges, eating the fruit of the tree and enjoying its shelter. The parrot’s 
deep gentle gratitude sent a tremor through the kingdom of Sakka, and the ruler, to test 
the bird’s loyalty, magically withered the tree. But out of friendship, the bird remained. 
Finally, Sakka granted the parrot-king any wish he desired,.the bird asking only that the 
tree be restored to its old vigor. Then Sakka « took up water from the Ganges in his hand 
and dashed it agains the fig-tree stump. Straightaway the tree rose up rich in branch and 
stem, with honey-sweet fruit, and stood a chatming sight, like unto the bare Jewel-Moun- 
tain > (5), 


_ The Birth of Ganga 


But the most imaginative tale connected with Ganga is the descent of the river from 
heaven (1). King Sagara, a mightly emperor of the solar race, performed innumerable 
sacrifices in his desire to reach godhood. At the hundredth offering, Indra, fearful of being 
dethroned, stole the King’s sacrificial horse, tying it to a post by the ashram of rishi Kapila. 
During their search, the 60,000 sons of Sagara finally discovered the horse near the ashram 
and attacked the Rishi. Roused to fury, the sage burned them all to ashes with his curse. 
Time passed, and Sagara was succeeded by Amsuman and Dilepa, who died < unable to 
bring Ganga to the underworld (paala) for the salvation of their forefathers > (`). Finally, 


(12) J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of 1957, III, p. 292. 
Hindu Mythology, 10th ed., London, 1961, p. 152. (16) The descent of Ganga is narrated in the 
(33) T. A: GoPINATHA Rao, The Elements of Visnupurana, the Ramayana, VII, and in the 
- Hindu Iconograpby, IL 2, Madras, 1916, p. 442. Bbagevata Purana (ed. E. Burnour), III, Paris, 


(14) Ibid. I 1, Madras, 1914, p. 41. 1848, 8 f. 
^ (15) E. B. CowzLL (ed.), Tbe Jataka or Stories (11) C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, Ramayana, Bombay, 
of the Buddba’s Former Biribs, repr., London, 1962, pp. 36-38. 
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King Bhagiratha, by his long penance, was able to move the gods: « Et Bhagiratha continue 
ses pénitences jusqu'à ce que Mahadeva, étant monté sur la cime de l'Himalaya dit au fleuve 
suspendu dans les airs: < Descends». Aussitôt la Ganga, troublée, immense, rapide, se 
mit a descendre de longues années, ses flots impétueux errérent dans les cheveux dénoués 
du dieu » Ը"). 

Angered at the command, Ganga fell with earth-shattering force, only to be caught and 
held in the great luxuriant hair of Siva, who is sometimes called Gangadhara, upholder of 
the Ganges. From this unlikely meeting, Gañga is often found accompanying Siva through 
several of his incarnations. 

The great river descended from Siva's forehead, breaking into seven streams at Gan- 
gotri, the day of the event known as Ganga-Saptami, which is usually commemorated the 
last week of April. Rushing down from the Himalayas, the river flowed towards the 
ashram of Rishi Jahnu with great noise and fury, so enraging the yogi that he drank her in 
one gulp. He later relented, releasing the water through his ear, but not before Bhagiratha 
was forced to do further penance. From here the river continued her journey to the under- 
world, restoring the sons of Sagara, and lifting them to paradise. The day is Gañga-Dussera, 
celebrated in' North India on the tenth day of the bright half of Jeth, with a great mela at 
Hardwar lasting for five days until the full moon (?*). 


The most dramatic representation of Gaüga's descent from heaven is found 32 miles 
south of Madras, at the deserted seaport town of Mamallapuram. Now totally deserted, it 
served as the harbour for Conjeeveram, capital of the Pallava empire in the 7th cent. A.D. 
Near the shore, rísing a hundred feet out of the sand is a granite rock running half a mile 
from north to south and beside it a smaller formation (5), which together contain the amaz- 
ing collection of secular and religious architecture known as Mamallapuram. 


The Descent of Ganga, a colossal sculpture cut from the east face of the main hill, . 
depicts the river rushing from its source in the distant Himalayas. Water stored in a recep- 
tacle above tumbled down a natural cleft in the rock at the center of a great carved relief. 
Now the water is still, but in its day the city boasted an extensive irrigation system drawn 
from the Palar River and distributed throughout the port by a network of canals and tanks. 
Besides its public function, the water served for religious purposes, possibly combining 
with the Naga or serpent cult as an object of ritual worship (7). 

« [...] it is difficult to reconcile this deserted area consisting of a bare rocky hill, and 
desolate sand dunes, with what was once a populous maritime center. The drifting sands 
have covered up and obliterated most of its landmarks, while the warring elements of wind 
and tide have altered the contours of the coastline, so that its ancient appearance can only 
be imagined. [...] But there is little doubt that from Mamallapuram, in the middle of the 


(5) V. GorousEw, < La Descente de la Gange (5) P. Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddbist 
sur Terre», Ars Asiatica, ԼԱ, 1921, p. 25. and Hindu Periods), Bombay, 1965, p. 78. 
(79) SIVANANDA, օք. cit., p. 12. (21) Ibid. 
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ürst millenium, many deep-laden argosies set forth, first with merchandise and then with 
emigrants, eventually to carry the light of Indian culture over the |...) ocean into the ERN 
countries of Hither Asia » (^). 


Goloubew describes the rock itself as an oblong quadrilateral, so symmetrical that 
from a distance it seems built by the hand of man: < Orienté du cóté de l'est, il regoit les 
premiers rayons du soleil émergeant de l'océan » (*’). 

The entire stone pulses with life: gods, mortals, animals, all hurrying to witness the 
great event — the celestial river tumbling down from heaven to nourish man and restore 
the sons of Sagara. The river forms a natural cleft half-way across the face of the rock and 
provides a center for the myriad of converging forms on either side (fig. 4). 

From a deep slash in the rock rises a Naga king paying hommage, his hands before 
him in the afjali pose, under the cobra hood a face lost in reverie; the eyes lowered, the 
lips half-parted in some mystical dream of patadise. Below his serpent body winding be- 
tween the cleft shores of the river, we find th: Naga queen, her hands similarly raised before 
ber, she too absorbed in some inner ecstasy though less intensely than her lord, and beneath 
her — with its coil buried in the sand — a huge hooded cobra, his quivering body held 
firmly in the stone that utters him. To our far left, facing the Naga king, the yogi Bhagi- 
ratha, balances on one leg. According to legend, he stood for a thousand years before 
obtaining his request. Slightly above and to the left, a smiling Siva points with pride to 
the yogi, reminding man of the gteat powers within him, if only the will is strong and the 
heart is pure. One of the most striking features. at Mamallapuram is the singularity of 
forms, especially those closest to the centre. More than ideals of Pallava beauty, the couples 
beside the river reveal distinctly human, individualized expressions. At the right of the 
serpent queen a Naga prince stands awed and serene before the mystery, while his lady 
_ waits respectfully (fig. 5), and beneath them another princely couple, the man greeting the 
miracle with a sense of joyful admiration, his princess similarly enthralled but more modest; 
to the left of the serpent queen (on our right) another couple, the man witnessing the event 
in dumb-struck reverence, his wife her hand on her hip, slightly impatient with her lord’s 
misplaced devotion (fig. 6). 
| In cóntrast to the enormous rock face, the figures seem to float in air. There is noth- 

ing massive here, but all seems blended in a perfect expression, half mystical, half visual, 
part of the effect created by the figures on the upper part of the relief: with bodies swaying 
gently forward and legs beneath them, they move as gods, not human beings (fig. 7). Mu- 
kerjee says of Mamallapuram: « Its plastic conception is one of the most majestic in world 
art. [...] In no rock-cut reliefs in India have the breadth, heaviness and eloquence of the 
rock been so much relegated to the background, and the movements and gestures of figures 
so serenely, delightfully and transparently expressed » (°%). 


(77) Ibid. («) R. Muxeryen, The Cosmic Art of India, 
(>) GoLOUBEW, op. cit., p. 23. Bombay, 1965, p. 69. 
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Though not usually associated, Ganga and the Naga serpents share the common heritage 
of water and sometimes appear together. Near the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna at 
Prayag is (or was until a century ago) a temple dedicated to Naga Vasuki (Ràja-Vasuk, 
Dussasumaüdh). The temple is situated within a grove of trees, overlooking the Ganges (^). 
To Kaginath, writing in 1873, the massive building, on an elevated terrace, looked quite new, 
having been repaired but a hundred years before (1773) (55). One-and-a-half feet high 
carved of black stone, the image of Nàga Vasuki hovers as if enraged. To the pilgrim « the 
merit of bathing in the sacred confluence of Ganga and Yamuna is not complete until he 
visits the temple օք the King of Serpents > ("). On his lonely journey, Kalidasa's cloud 
messenger passes the sacred place where the rivers meet: 


If like some insubstantial elephant of the sky 
You would tumble down from heaven 
And taste the crystal stream. 
So would your darkened shadows swell her 
Ás the Jumna does at Prayag, 
Lending substance to a dream. 
| Paraphrase of Cloud Messenger, LI. 


. The descent of Ganga is also narrated in a series of panels on a pillar (in the front 
mandapa) at the Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal (^*). From one panel to the next, strands 
. of the river flow among the figures, providing visual continuity (?*). At the left of the 
` first panel is Bhagiratha, doing penance to the gods in the hope of gaining salvation for his 
ancestors, and on his right, Ganga seated before the eight vasus (fig. 8). 

To the left of the next panel (as we move clockwise around the pillar) is the river 
goddess beside a stern Kapila, who sits meditating (fig. 9), in the centre a young man with ` 
his arms raised in anger, advancing on the sage and the sacrificial horse. The young warrior 
probably represents the 60,000 sons of Sagara, for nearby stands Diggaya, the celestial ele- 
phant, waiting to accept the prince's ashes in the underworld. | 

The third panel (from right to left) shows Ganga flowing down from heaven (fig. 10), 
< the fury of the stream [...] indicated by the rapid running movement of the goddess 
holding her hand in a defiant attitude > ("). Resting on the bull Nandi, and with Parvati 
besides him, Siva receives the force of the’ river in a leisurely fashion, holding out one or 
two locks to accomodate the waters which he then releases on the other side. And we find 
Bhagiratha praying i Siva's favour. 


(5) KASINATH, «Serpent Worship », Indian which plays no part in our study. 


Antiquary, II, 1873, p. 124. (5) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, < The Story of Ganga 
(°°) Ibid. and Amrta at Pattadakal», OrA, III, 1957. 
(27) Ibid. pp. 20-22. 


Ը") Above the Ganges is the story of Amrta, (9) Ibid, p. 22... 
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From here the stream bubbles off into the next panel, to be imprisoned in Jahnu's 
water vessel (fig. 12). Once more Bhagiratha must perform austerities until the rishi agrees 
to release the river. At last Ganga has grown tempered and follows Bhagiratha demurely 
. in his journey to the underwold (pétala), thus returning us to the first panel. In all, 
Bhagiratha has undergone four long penances: to Brahma for releasing Ganga from heaven, 
to Siva for cushioning the fall of the waters and then releasing them, and finally to the 


angry Jahnu. 


Ganga, Siva, and Visnu- 


Summoned to earth by Siva's command, Ganga has accompanied the Great Lord 
through several of his incarnations. From the way he received her in his hair, Siva is sometimes 
known as Gaügadharamürti, whose image is described in the Amfumadbbedagama, the 
Kamikagama, and the Kéranagama ("). The figure should be standing, the right leg vertical 
and the left slightly bent, the back arm raised as high as the usmisa (crown), holding a jata 
with a figure of the goddess upon it (5). In an 8th-century panel at Elephanta, a three- 
headed goddess emerges from a bowl balanced on Siva’s head (fig. 11), the figure, Ganga — 
in her three aspects (71570105): flowing in heaven, on earth, and in the nether world (°°) 
— or as the triple river, joined by Yamuna and Saraswati (*). 

Naturally, Parvati sometimes grows & bit jealous. At the Kailasanathasvamin temple, 
Taramangalam, Siva is seen placating his consort, angered at the attention shown another 
woman. Ganga and the faza are especially prominent in the composition. Descending in the 
form of a river, she is swallowed by a bull seated on the same pedestal as Siva and Uma 
(Parvati). The scene is captured forever in the Cloud Messenger: 


Fly then where Ganges o’er the king of mountains 
Falls like a flight of stairs from heaven let down 
For the sons of men; she hurls her billowy fountains 
Like hands to grasp the moon on Siva’s crown 


And laughs her foamy laugh at Gauri’s jealous frown. 
The Cloud Messenger, L. 


Siva as Gaügaüdharamürti appears in numerous representations: at Elephanta and Tāra- 
mangalam, in a large panel on the west wall of a rock-cut cave at Trichinopoly, and another 
on the south wall of. the central shrine at the Kailasa temple, Ellora, with the image, cast 
in bronze, also at the Siva temple in Vaideévarankoyil (fig. 13). - 


(31) Rao, op. cit., II 2, p. 315. ci, p.21. | 
(33) Ibid., p. 316. (*) Rao, op. cit, II 2, ք. 318. ` 
(9) SrvARAMAMURTI, < Ganga and Amrita », 
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As Jalandhara-murti in battle with the asura Jalandhara, Siva is portrayed as red in 
color, with three fierce eyes and only two arms, in his right hand an umbrella and in the 
left a kamandalu, on his head a dishevelled ;azabbara containing a crescent moon and 
Ganga (7). At Kasipur a few miles west of Barisal (where, according to Bhattasali, it is 
still worshipped) there is a statue of Siva as Nilakantha flanked by two large figures of 
Ganga and Gauri on their vabanas (fig. 14). Each lady holds her left hand in the abbaya- 
mudra position, while the right hand contains a lotus ("), The entire composition is 4 
feet 4 inches high and of black stone. 

Still another incarnation portrays Visnu-Siva as Trivikrama (Vamana), the god of three 
strides. Having gained great power through his religious penances, the asura Bali expelled 
Indra from his Kingdom. Մոս, supplicated by Indra's mother, agreed to drive out the 
demon. Descending to earth the god changed himself into a dwarf child and asked the asura 
to bestow a gift marked by three paces. Though he knew the identity of the dwarf, the demon 
agreed. Whereupon, Մոս swelled to gigantic size and with one step, paced the entire earth. 
In this way Bali was defeated and Indra restored to his rightful place ("). The legend has 
taken hold of Indian fancy, for we find many images of Trivikrama. One in the Chen- 
nakeáasvàmin temple near Belür (Mysore) shows the god standing on his right leg with the 
left one extended to measure the upper regions. Kneeling beside him is the bearded 
Brahma, bathing the leg with water from the divine Ganga, who is indicated by the pres- 
ence of fish, tortoises, and other animals (**). The same elements appear in the Visnu 
temple at Nagalapuram (North Arcot district of Madras), Here, too, the swiftly flowing 
river contains several aquatic creatures (»), 

Siva appears in one of his most popular forms as Nataraja, Lord of the Dance. Ac- 
cording to the Uttara-Kamigama, the jatas on his right should contain the image of Ganga, 
balf woman, with her lower part like the form of running water. She should be tall as 
Siva's face, with three eyes, and two arms in the 28/41 pose, the figure covered with a ` 
karandamakuta and all manner of ornaments (*°). 

Though abundant in the South, Natarájas are rate in Northern India (*), except for 
numerous examples in the south-east districts of Bengal. In the North, the Nataraja is 
usually found dancing on a bull, many statues with ten or twelve arms, while in the South, 
he is trampling the demon Apasmara Purusa, and has only four arms. The size of Ganga 
_in relation to the Lord of the Dance varies. “The Dacca Museum shows a ten-armed Siva 
dancing on an elephant (fig. 15) and below and has only four arms. The size of Ganga 
on a lion and Gaügà on a vabana that Bhattasali identifies as a dolphin (9). A piece in the 
Kailasanáthasvámin temple at Conjeevaram reveals the goddess seated on one of Siva’s 


(55) Rao, op. cit., II 2, p. 191. (55) Ibid., p. 175. i 
(55) N. K. BHATTASALI, Iconography of Bud- (3*) Ibid. 

dbist and Brabmanical Sculptures in the Dacca (4°) Rao, op. cit., II 2, p. 226. 

Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 117. (1) BHATTASALI, op. cit, p. 110. 
(37) Rao, op. cit., I 1, Madras, 1914, pp. 161- (£) Ibid., p. 112. 

162. 
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flowing atas, her head sheltered by a cobra hood (°). Still another dancing Siva in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, contains a large Ganga, in the a#jali pose, appearing 
at the top right of the prabba, an unusual position for the goddess (fig. 16). 


Emergence of the Ganga Theme 

Early in Hindu mythology Ganga was associated with Varuna, the Lord of Rain, of 
Water, and the Sea. Like Ganga, his vahana is the makara, and in sculpture he is often 
accompanied on either side by the river goddesses, with Ganga, white, the color of moon- 
light, standing on. her own makara (**). Both the makara and the tortoise (k#rma) may have 
represented Varuna himself, with the rivers as his consorts (*). Great god of the Vedic 
Age, Varuna was also a priest who caused the rivers to flow, and who freed men from the 
bonds of sin (Rgveda, II, 28) (*°). Towards the end of the period, he has become husband 
of the waters, and it is in this connection, to convey his new status iconographically, that 
the river goddesses may first have developed (*’). 

` Gradually, Varuna’s star fades from the Hindu Olympus, and we find him next as a 
demigod (dikpala) occupying a niche on the outer face of temples, while his acolytes Ganga 
and Yamuna, now elevated, stand guarding the entrance. As companions of the god, Ganga 
and Yamuna may be seen holding a fly-whisk, symbol of their loyalty; as temple guardians 
such a symbol is no longer necessary. And in the Kailasa cave at Ellora (cave XVI), we 
find Ganga herself attended by two cawri-bearers. 

Another line of development may have derived from earlier magical female figures, 
with the river goddesses evolving from the tree spirit vrksa-devatZ) as seen on the archi- 
traves at Sāñcī, Stüpa No. 1, at the Narsing temple (Tigawa) in Besnagar, and cave XIX, 
` Udayagiri (*). The change was definitely completed by the Kushan period, and was prod- 
uced by simple addition of the makara as a base (**). The position of the goddesses at the 
upper corner of the door-jambs, where they remained until the end of the Gupta period, 
may have derived, from the falabbafjika figures on architraves of Buddhist #oranas (°°). 
Long used as bracket-supports for structural foranas, the tree figures, or yaksis, acquired 
added significance in the latter part of the Gupta age, appearing also as dvarapalas at the. 

ground level of the temple entrance. By this time certain modifications have emerged in 
the iconography of the river goddesses: the makara has become more prominent and dwarf 


(43) Rao, op. cit., II 2, p. 269. 1963, I, 2.28, p. 295. ի 

(Կ) Ibid., p. 530. (41) MATTRA, op. cit, p. 4. 

(9) A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas (Srmitb- (48) O. VrENNOT, Les divinités fluviales Ganga 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections), Ա, Washington, et Yamund aux portes des sanctuaires de l'Inde, 
1931, p. 68. Paris, 1964, p. 1. 

(© A. K. Marrra, «The River-Goddess (**) Ibid., p. 9. 

Ganga >, Rupam, 6, 1921, p. 3. See: The Hymns (59) V. Տ. AcRAWALA, Gupta Art, Lucknow, 


of the Rgveda, trans. by R. GriFFITH, Varanasi, 1948, p. 22. 
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attendants a more regular part of the-plan. By the end of the period the goddesses, found 
in pairs, are now definitely dvarapalas, anchored at the base of the entranceway, where 
they remain throughout the medieval and latter periods ('*). On North Indian temples the 
paired goddesses have become differentiated: one on the makara, the other on the tortoise 
(Deogarh, Tigawa). In the South the distinction is not always made, both figures some- 
times appearing on the makura, and Coomaraswamy finds no evidence to accept them as 
river goddesses (°). 

Medieval iconography supplied the goddesses with some of their characteristic symbols. 
The tree disappears and is replaced by the parasol, more typical of kings and gods. The 
lotus flower and the water vase also become more prominent (7). The Atharvaveda and 
Lalita-vistara both mention the p&rnma-kumbba (full vase), carried by a woman, as the symbol 
of creativity and abundance (**). It is also a symbol of the deathless nature of the yaksa, 
who holds it in his left hand ("). Though not common in the early stages of the Ganga 
image, the full vase appears more and more frequently by the time the Ganga theme reaches 
maturity on temple doorways, e.g., at Deogarh, and Kharod (°°). 
Besides the river goddesses, other figures are found as guardians of the temple en- 

trance, each dvarapala possessing a certain type of power — physical, moral, or spiritual 

— to prevent the evil-one from entering the temple: physical, to burl him back bodily; 
moral, to offer the charms of beauty in deterring him; and spiritual, to create an atmosphere 
too pure for him to penetrate. According էօ Maitra, the Ganga and Yamuna images were 
of the third kind (Դ. Sober and serene, they were supposed to create a feeling of rever- 
ence rather than physical desire, although some of the figures adorning the temples possess- 
an undeniable physical charm (ճջ. 33). In Indian architecture, sculptured temple guardians 
have existed since early times in Buddhist as well as Hindu art, and have served different 
purposes: (1) to ward off evil spirits, (2) to beautify the entrance, (3) to suggest the devo- 
tional holiness of the structure, and (4) to distinguish it from domestic architecture (**). | 

Kramrisch suggests that symbolically the door is god, through which man passes in 
order to reach the Supreme Principle. But before this final identification, he must undergo 
a change, acquiring a celestial body himself before he can mingle with the Supreme Pres- 
ence that exists without form and dwells in the image of the temple deity (°°), It is the 
figures carved on the door-jambs who aid in this metamorphosis, the most prominent of 
these deities, the river-goddesses, whose sacred waters give rise to the rich proliferation 
of life on the panels (5), 


(95) CoOMABASWAMY, Yaksas, cit, II, p. 68. Varanasi, 1965, p. 88. 
(?*) Ibid. (5*) VrEgNNOT, Les divinités fluviales, cit., 
Ը») J. Pu. Voce, < Ganga et Yamuna dans p. 49. | | 
l'Iconographie Brahmanique », Etudes asiatiques, (571) MAITRA, op. citt., p. 4. 
Paris, 1925, II, p. 399. (5*) Ibid. 
(=) V. S. ÁGRAWALA, Indian Art, Varanasi, (2°) KRAMAISCH, op. cit., II, p. 314. 


1965, p. 51. | . (9) Ibid, II, p. 315: 
(5) V. S; AGRAWALA, Studies im Indian Art, ' 
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Fig. 1 - Makara, From Kankali Tila, Mathura. Gupte period (after SMITH, Jain Stúpa). 


The makara plays a part in our study as one of the most characteristic features of the 
Ganga image. It is far older than any representation of Ganga, occurring as an art motif 
since ancient times and found on many different artifacts, e.g., in the shape of a pot for 
carrying water from the temple, in rare examples of .pre-Kusána coins (°), and in Gupta 
art, in the form of water-spouts (°) (fig. 1). It appears as a decorative motif in Buddhist 
as well as Hindu sculpture, on medallions from Safici IT, Bharhut (figs. 17, 18) and Ama- 
rāvatī (°). In early Buddhist art, it is found on a bas-relief in Gandhfra and similarly in 
Ramnagar (Kusana, near Mathura), which depicts the sons of Mara brandishing makara 
standards against the Bodhisattva (“). < Colliers, bracelets, boucles d'oreilles-étaient pourvu . 
de makaras, et la boucle d'oreille makara-kundala est méme citée specialement parmi les 
ornaments de Visnu » (“). Maitra traces it back to some form of sea animal without feet. 
In early Indian art the head alone was portrayed and this solely for decorative purposes. 
Later the whole body became involved in the decoration and as the animal comes to be 
used as a vahana, feet are added to provide stability ("*). The makara represents the es- 
sence of the waters, the principle of life, its general type that of the crocodile (*'). Vogel ` 
is even more forceful in his identification: < Leur identité ne fait aucun doute. Or c'est- 
dans ces crocodiles qui datent environ de l'an 250 avant J.C. que nous saluons les ancétres 
de tous ces makaras innombrables. C'est cet animal qui est representé sur la grotte de 
Lomas Rishi [...] » (**). 

Even before Ganga, the makara was used as a base for female figures; for example, 
with the yaksini Sudassana at Bharhut, a yaksini at Amaravati (°), and a fragment of ar- 
chitrave brackets from the Kankali Tila Jain st#pa at Mathura (") (fig. 2). This iconography 


(44) A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian ture de l'Inde >, RAA, VI, 1929-1930, p. 145. 


and Indonesian Art, repr, New York, 1965, (**) MATTEA, op. cit., p. 8. 

p. 45. ` (ո) CooMARASWAMY, Yeksas, cit., II, p. 49. 
(62) AGRAWALA, Gupta Art, cit., p. 12. (*) VOGEL, «Le makara... », cit, p. 145. 
(Ց) O. VieNNOT, < Le makara dans la décoration (°°) VrgNNOT, < Le makara... >, cit., քք. 196-198. 

des monuments de l'Inde ancienne: positions et (7°) V. A. SMITH, The Jain StÉpa and Otber 

fonctions », AA, V, 1958, pp. 277, 279. ` Antiquities of Matburd (Archaeological Survey of 


` (**) Ibid. India, New Imperial Series, XX), Allahabad, 1901, 
(*) J. Pu. VocgL, «Le makara dans la sculp- p. 4. 
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Fig. 2 - Architrave bracket. From Kankali Tila, 
Mathura (after SMITH, Jain Stpa). 





of the makara, the tree motif, and the water vessel, all accompanied the Ganga image in 
different phases as it emerged as an independent entity. 


Ganga in Mathura-Gupta Art 


Ganga and figures related to her occur throughout the different periods of Mathura 
art. Under the Kusanas Kárttikeya appears in sculpture for the first time and becomes 
increasingly important, nearly reaching the status of a national deity in the Gupta period (^). 
Ganga and Yamuna do not emerge as clearly identifiable images until the Gupta age, when 
they make their first appearance in temple architecture (77). Kalidasa refers to the motif 
of the two river goddesses carved on temple doorways in human form and attending the 
deity (՞). In time, Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvati come to embody some of the finest 
female figures of the Gupta period and beyond ("). 

Many fine examples of the river goddesses are found above door jambs on Gupta 


(71) AGRAWALA, Indian Art, cit, p. 259. Provinces in 1873-74. and 1874-75 (Archaeological 
(72) Cunningham lists as one of the charac- Survey of Indis, IX), Calcutta, 1879, p. 43. 
teristic features of Gupta temples, the statues օք () KALIDASA, The Birth of the War God, 
Ganga and Yamuna guarding the entranceways: trans. by GrirFiTH, London, 1853, ք. 42. 

A. CUNNINGHAM, Report of a Tour in the Central (7*) ZYMMER, op. cit., I, p. 83. 
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temples, one of the earliest in the cave of Candragupta II at Udayagiri (figs. 19, 20), where 
the figures stand beneath trees, this time without their va@banas. Smith dates the cave 
around 400 A.D. ("). An unusual representation is the Varaha-Avatara relief near the 
entrance to the cave (figs. 21, 22). A large cutting in the rock offers the central image of 
Visnu as a giant boar, and on either side, at right angles to the huge figure, two sculpted 
panels. In the larger one, we see Ganga and Yamuna standing on their sabanas. Around 
them swirl the two rivers, converging at Prayag, then flowing on into the ocean, where 
they are received by a deity, possibly Varuna, holding a vessel ("). Above the goddesses, 
near the top of the panel, is a dancer and a group of musicians playing the harp, flute, 
lute, and drums ("). 

Above the door jambs of the Visnu Kankali temple at Tigawa are the goddesses, still 
seen together with their trees, balanced in the fglabbañ#ka pose, this time standing on 
their 424745, and carrying water vessels (for Ganga, see fig. 23). The gestures of these 
statues, suggests Maitra, emphasize the fact that the Gupta artist was concerned chiefly 
with the creation of beauty, < a type merely physical, and more suited to a dancing girl 
than a goddess » ("). The relief from a door jamb at Besnagar contains an excellent frag- 
ment of Ganga under a tree, supported by a makara, her arm resting on ae head of a small 
boy or a dwarf (fig. 24) (°). 

A new stage in Ganga’s iconography appears in the Daśāvatāra temple at Deogarh 
(figs. 25, 26), laid out in nine squares, with the temple itself occupying the centre ("). At 
the left of the doorway is Ganga Devi on a makara, and shaded by a parasol; to the right, 
her companion Yamuná. Cunningham places the temple among the later examples of the 
Gupta style, i.e. towards the end of the 7th cent. X”), while Vogel and Coomaraswamy 
date it closer to 600 A.D. (^). One element suggesting the later date is the parasol, which 
replaced the tree motif gradually, and which was not clearly established until the Medie- 
* val period. The temple at Kharod, Bilaspur also shows the goddesses under parasols, each 
carrying a water vessel (ճջ. 27), the figures enlarged to fill the entire length of the door 
jambs. I 

A final stage of Ganga as dvarapala can be seen at Osia, the remains of a city < whose 
substance has departed and only the spirit remains > ("). Among the sixteen Brahmanical 
and Jain temples, the doorways received particular attention, especially those forming an 


(5) V. A. Smr, History of Fine Arts in (») 500 A. D., according to ZIMMER, op. cit., 
India and Ceylon, ed. K. pE B. CODRINGTON, II, fig. 105c. | 
London, 1930, p. 73. Like Viennot, Smith (6) A. CUNNINGHAM, Report of Tours in Bun- 
suggests that Ganga and Yamuna were originally delkband and Malwa tn 187475 and 1876- 
tree spirits and only later became river deities. 77 (Archaeological Survey of India, X), Calcutta, 

(7°) CooMARASWAMY, Yaksas, cit, ԼՆ p. 76. 1880, p. 105. 

(77) According to Cunningham, the images are (*1) Ibid. 
devas and’ apsarases; while the figure beneath is (°?) Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, cit, II, p. 67; 
Sagara, deity of the ocean: CUNNINGHAM, op. Ժէ, VOGEL, < Ganga et Yamuna..», cit. ք. 399. 

p. 48. (€) Brown, op. cit, p. 115. 


Ը") MATTEA, op. cit., p. 110. 
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entrance to the shrine chamber. These doorways contain a great number of symbols and 
images from folk mythology, and we can find the river goddesses, now at the base of sev- 
eral door-jambs, where they were relegated after the 6th cent. ('*). These are but a few 
examples; the theme was extremely popular in Northern India, reaching as far east as 
Assam, where the divinities are found standing vigil before a temple in Dahparvatiya (*). 
| Why is it that Ganga first achieved widespread prominence only in the Gupta period? 
_ The reasons may be political as well as artistic. A brief glimpse of Indian history reveals 
the Ganges Valley as the political epicenter of all the great northern imperial dynasties — 
Mauryan, Gupta, the Delhi Sultans, even the Moghuls ("") — with the Ganges itself, sym- 
bolizing to Hindus everywhere, the most sacred and cherished elements of their religion. 
As we have seen, the Ganga theme evolved gradually in Mathura under the Kusanas and 
then the Guptas. It was not an imperial image of Mauryan power, Mauryan emblems from 
the time of Agoka tending to favour Buddhist motifs, which had little to do with the 
‘Ganges. To the pious Buddhist the river conveyed few ideas of spiritual glories. 


Later the Kusana empire, even at the height of its power, did not-extend beyond 
Banares, less than halfway across the Ganges Valley. Like the Mauryans before them, they 
also favored Buddhist motifs. To the Kusánas, with their Central Asian origins, Ganga 
offered little as a symbol of imperial unity. 

It was not until the Gupta Period that we find a great Hindu dynasty anchored firmly 
in the Ganges Valley and for whom Ganga provided in one image the appeal of political and 
spiritual unity. 

Why is it that Ganga as a dvzrapala is largely ignored in Southern India before the 
dynasty of Vijayanagar in the 14th cent.? (") It is a matter of artistic preference? The 
question cannot be argued. But if that were the case, why would she become more pop- 
ular in the South after 600 A.D. and not in Gupta times? ("). If we accept one aspect 
of Ganga as a symbol of Gupta hegemony, it is easy to see why sculptors in southern king- | 
doms failed to portray her on temple entrances. Another possibility, that it took two 
centuries for the theme’ to reach the south, seems highly unlikely. Gupta dominion did not 
extend far south of the Narmada River, which is also the southern limit of most Ganga 
dvarapalas during the Gupta period. The most logical conclusion seems that political, not 
artistic reasons determined the geographic limits of the Ganga theme on temple entrances. 

We can further speculate on the evolution of the tree motif into the umbrella, which 


occurs late in her development. The change may simply reflect Ganga’s status as a deity 
. (though logically this acceptance would have occurred before the 7th cent.) , or it may have 


(**) Ibid., p. 116. In the Ajanta caves, I, V, . ԸԴ K. M. PANIKKAR, Geograpbical Factors in 
VII, XVI, XVIII, and XXIV, all 6th-7th cent, Indian History, Bombay, 1959, p. 39. 
they are still found at the top of the door jamb: (f) VigewNOT, Les divinités fluviales..., cit., 
VocEL, «Ganga et Yamuna..», cit, p. 394. p. 173. EE 

(5) SrvARAMAMURTI, Indian Sculpture, cit, ‘ (ո) Ibid., pp. 193-194. 


- p. 54. 
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Fig. 4 - Mamallapuram. Ganga’s descent from heaven (photo M. Taddei). 
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Figs. 8, 9 - Pattadaka!, Virupaksa Temple. Two panels with Ganga’s descent from heaven. 





Fig. 10 - Pattadakal, Virupaksa Temple. A panel with 
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Fig. 13 - Gangadharamurti. Bronze. South India. Fig. 14 - Kastpur, Barisal. Nilakantha between 
Ganga and Gauri. 


Siva Temple, Vaidesvarankoyil. 
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Fig. 16 - Natarāja. Bronze. South India. Victoria and 
Fig. 15 . Nataraja. Dacca Museum. Albert Museum, London (Crown copyright). 





Figs. 17, 18 - Makaras. From Bharhut. 
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Figs. 21. 22 - Udayagiri, Cave of Candragupta II. Varaha-Avatara. 
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other significance. Traditionally, the white umbrella (Sveta-chattra) is a symbol of kingly 

power in Buddhist and Hindu art. The cbattre makes its appearance with Ganga from the 
7th cent., when the Gupta empire had disintegrated and Harga was struggling to re-create a 
central dominion. Ganga represented such a dominion and the white umbrella, joined to 
an (assumedly) established symbol of imperial unity, would not be an unwarranted gesture. 


Spread and Decline of the Theme 


Throughout the Middle Ages — even after the Moslem conquest — the two goddesses 
continued to appear on temple doorways, but now only in remote, inaccessible places, 
where the Moslems’ iconoclastic fury failed to penetrate ("). From the 8th cent. on, the 
invaders devastated thousands of temples and made new Hindu effort impossible in the 
Doab and the Ganges Valley. Moreover, after the fall of Harsa in 647, the centre of po 
litical power shifted towards the periphery, and the image of Ganga as a symbol of imperial 
` unity held little attraction for distant rulers. 

At times, she rekindled ancient dreams of hegemony, as in the Brhadiévara temple at 
Gangaikondacolapuram, erected by Rajendra Cola I in 1025 to commemorate his advance 
up the Ganges. « Rajendra took special pride in bringing the Ganges water to his capital 
as a tribute from vassal kings from the North whom he had overcome by the might of his 
arms > ("). He even built an irrigation tank twelve miles long filled with water from the 
River. 

The influence of the theme existed only a short time in Kashmir, Orissa, and the: 
Southern Deccan, while in the South and in Bengal, it was practically non-existent ("). < Ce 
sujet ne se voit jamais, dans l'art dravidien ,des époques Pallava, Chola et Pandya » (**) There 
„are notable exceptions. At Martand, in Kashmir is a temple built by King Lalitaditya (ruled 
from 725-760) and dedicated to the sun-god Martanda. Destroyed by the Moslems, it re- 
mains little more than a ruin: « mais une ruine qui encore est l'admiration de quiconque 
visite "le Paradis terrestre de l'Inde". La structure et l'ornementation sont nettement visi- 
bles et jusqu'à ce jour le portail du sanctuaire violé est gardé par les images frustres mais 
grandioses des deux déesses fluviales > (**). i 

Another example, one in a far better state, is the stone temple at Bajaura, on the Upper 
Bias River. Dedicated to Mahadeva, it has two large statues of Ganga (fig. 28) and Yamuna 
sculptured in high relief on either side of thc entrance. Each figure holds in the palm of 
one hand a water vessel and in the other a long lotus stalk ending in a full-blown flower. 
Standing beneath small umbrellas whose handles reach down to the ground, the goddesses 


(8) VocEgL, «Ganga ct ^ Yamung... >, cit, (**) VrgNOT, Les divinités fluviales..., cit., p. 4. 
p. 386. (2) VOGEL, «Ganga et Yamuna..», cit., 
(99) SIVARAMAMURTI, Indian Sculpture, cit., p. 392. 


p. 91. (92) Ibid., p. 387. 
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are firmly fixed on huge stone lotus petals, and crushed beneath the weight of the slabs 
their two vabanas, the makara and the kurma (*). 

Further to the south, the Ellora caves of the 7th and 8th cent. contain many Ganga 
images. At cave XIV to the right of the entrance, is a huge dvarapala, with one hand 
raised in abbayamudra, the other on his waist. He is surrounded by a male and female 
dwarf, and facing us — to the right of the dwarf — a lifesize figure of Ganga, standing 
on a makara. She is attended by two other females, one sheltering her with an umbrella. 
The goddess is sharply drawn, with large breasts, her thin garment clinging tightly to the 
body. To her right, an apsaras comes bearing garlands (""). 

‘One of the finest sculptures of Ganga is in the Kailasa cave (XVI) built under the 
reign of the Rastrakiita king, Krsna I (757-783). To the left of the entrance is a screen- 
. wall containing the guardians of Kailasa, the abode of Siva, on the sixth panel a fling of 

gods and immortals: Vignu, Arjuna, a Naga prince and princess, a bearded Agni, and beside 
him, Ganga on her makara, under an umbrella, with her right hand resting on the head of 
a dwarf. The goddess is flanked by two cauri-bearers (""). In the northwest corner of the 
central court at Kailasanatha is the Lanke$vara cave, and to its left, the Shrine of the River 
Goddesses, each in a separate chamber, standing on a high platform beneath an elegant 
torana. At the left is Sarasvati in a dvibbariga pose, with her upper body arched sharply 
to the left (fig. 30). Likewise, at the extreme right Yamuna on a tortoise stands in the 
dvibbanga position, her upper body far too slender for the massive hips and thighs (fig. 31). 
Joined by a tiny waist, the two parts of the body seem illsuited to each other. In the 
central niche, Ganga stands, tall and straight on her makara (fig. 32). Behind her head is 
an aureole; like the other goddesses, she wears a crown, necklace, and other jewelled orna- 
ments. Of the three figures, Ganga is the most forceful and direct. The abundant hips, 
drawn in tightly at the waist, combine with an upper body that is tapered but only slightly 
idealized. The two parts of the body fuse into a perfect whole, expressive of the virtue: 
associated with her — that of purity. Yamuna as Devotion, and Sarasvati as Knowledge, 
join with Ganga, forming a pathway leading the aspirant to deeper meaning of the di- 
տու ("'). 

Another outstanding figure of the river goddess appears on the veranda facade of the 
Rámeávara cave (XXI) (*). On the side wall to the left is a large figure of Ganga (fig. 33), 
a masterpiece of Ellora art. With the left hand resting on a dwarf, she stands on a makara, 
her upper body swaying gently to the left, the conception totally different from the goddess 
of the Laükeávara temple. Here the shape of the body rises in one slow unbroken curve 
from the slightly bent knees to the area of the breasts. The bottom part of the figure is 
poorly conceived, legs and thighs two straight lines gradually converging at the ankles, 


(**) Ibid., p. 389. (**) Ibid., p. 190. 

(5) R. Su. GUPTE, Ajenia, Ellora and Auran- (°!) C. 640-675, according to ZIMMER, op. ctt., 
gabad Caves, Bombay, 1962, p. 182. II, fig. 227. Gupte dates the cave in the 8th 

(**) Ibid., p. 188. cent.: GUPTE, op. cit., p. 211. 
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without the natural tapering common to the human form. The upper thighs swell to inor- 
dinately rounded hips which contrast sharply with the rest of the lower body. Her physio- 
gnomy, on the other hand, betrays a far closer attention on the part of the sculptor. The 
curled hair draped irregularly over the forehead shows an infinite preoccupation with detail 
and conveys an almost unbearably life-like feeling, the delicate half-parted lips, both of these 
features expressing a personality more sensual than the Kailasa goddess. 


Ganga and Yamuna continue to appear as dvarapalas on later temples (**), but they are 
never again to know the sculptural devotion experienced during the 5th to 8th cent. 


Of recent origin is a small shrine dedicated to Ganga, located below the Nepali Ghat 
in Benares. Set in a stone embankment covered completely during the rainy season, she 
sits on her makara, beneath a simple unadorned torana (!*). 


Ganga in Otber Crafts and Sculpture 


Aside from her appearance on temple doorways, Ganga figures as a motif in minor 
crafts and isolated pieces of sculpture, especially in the Gupta period. From the site of 
Naliasar-Sambhar in Jaipur State come several Gupta drinking vessels with handles fash- 
ioned in the shape օք the goddess (""). At Ahichchhatrà, two near-life sized images of 
Ganga and Yamuna stand along the main approach to a terraced temple of Siva ("7"). The 
River Ganga is also found on several Gupta coins, seated variously on a lion, tiger, էե 
noceros, and crocodile. A rare coin of Samudragupta shows a goddess standing on a 
makara-vabana, a long-stemmed lotus in her right, a crescent-topped standard beside her. 
Allan identifies the figure as either Ganga or Parvati (""). Another coin, minted during the 
reign of Kumáragupta (c. 415-454), shows Ganga on the reverse, standing on an animal that 
` Altekar describes as an elephant-headed crocodile (makara) that holds a long-stemmed lotus 
in its trunk (**). The right hand of the goddess is extended, with the forefinger pointing 
beyond tbe rim of the coin. Her hair is tied in a knot at the top of the head and she 
wears several ornaments: earrings, a necklace, and bangles. Behind her, a female attendant 
holds an umbrella, with its staff indicated by a dotted line ('*). 

In Bengal, unbaked-clay images of Ganga are still thrown into the river after cere- 
monies, especially by peasants, whose crops are bound to the plenitude of the stream (""). 


(*) The two goddesses appear on the door (151) AcrawaLa, Gupta Art, cit, p. 16. 
jambs of g ruined chapel at Տենա, part of (193) Ibid., p. 12. 
monastery 45, dating from the 10th-11th cent.: (193) Cited in CoOMARASWAMY, Yaksas, cit., 
VocEL, «Ganga et Yamuna..», cit, p. 391. . II, p. 57. 
They are also found in temple architecture of (104) A. ALTEXAR, Catalogue of the Gupta 
Vijayanagar, c. 14th cent: VrENNOT, Les devinités Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, Bombay, 1954, 
fluviales..., cit., p. 153. p. 296. | 

(700) E. HAavELL, Benares, the Sacred City, (155) Ibid. 
London, 1905, p. 130. (164 ZIMMER, op. cit., I, p. 126. 
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However, in creating an image for special worship, the artist was limited by certain pre- 
&cribed conventions, while the guardian fotm allowed him greater freedom to draw from the 
stone a youthful ideal of beauty and dignity that could stand by itself as a work of art (°). 
Such a piece is the 12th-century Ganga from Bengal, now in the Varendra Research Mu- 
seum, Rajshahi (fig. 29). As the main source of transportation and of water to nourish 
the fields, the Ganges is literally the bearer of life and wealth to the people of Bengal (°°). 
[ts bounty is reflected in the statue: by the jewelled tiara, by the necklace falling over her 
- -ample but modest breasts, by the rich ornaments of her girdle, and by ber very size itselt — 
5 feet 7 inches ('°*). 


In paintings — among those that have come down to us — Ganga is less prevalent. 
She is found in several Rajput pieces, appearing as a four-armed goddess seated on a 
նտի ("),- 

In certain ways, Ganga embodies the bizarre and fabulous configuration of Indian | 
mythology, a strange pattern woven with dashing colours օք life and death. Basically, 
Ganga represents the creative powers, offered to man by the gods that he might fulfil his 
- destiny, echoing the great celestial mystery in his own act of procreation, passing through 
the fire of passion to reach at last a silent all-pervading oneness with the universe. l 


(107) MarrzA, op. cit, p. 9. |^ Ը) Ibid, II, fig. 385. 
(195) Zrwx, op. cit, I, p. 127. , (110) CoOMARASWAMY, Yaksas, cit, II, p. 70. 
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Mother Ganges, Rishikesh, 


Ravana Lifting Mount Kailasa in Indian Art 


by BriyENDRA NATH SHARMA 


Ravana (*), the ten-headed king of Lanka, was born in a noble family. He was the 
son of Viárava, grandson of Pulastya and great-grandson of Brahma.  Viéraeva had by his 
first wife a son named Vaisravana and by his second wife, Kaikasi (՞), the daughter օք 
Sumali, three sons, namely, Ravana, Kumbhakarana and Vibhisana and a daughter named 
Sürpanakha. Ravana’s favourite queen was Mandodari (*), the daughter of Maya and Hema. 
Ravana who was well versed both in the use of fastra and íastra, had a commanding per- 
sonality and looked every inch a king. In the Srimad Raméyana, Hanuman states, < What 
a charming personality? How courageous, strong and intelligent? This king of the raksas is 
endowed with all great qualities. If only he were not given to evil ways, he would well 
deserve to be the king of suras » (*). 

Valmiki (*), the celebrated poet of the Ramayana; while describing the origin of 
Ravana’s name relates the following interesting story. 

Ravana, the king of Lanka, after vanquishing Kuvera went to Saravana, where Maha- 
sena (Karttikeya) was born. Ascending the mountain, which rose in the centre of that 
beautiful fen, he noticed that his Puspaka-vimana had suddenly become motionless. 


(*) The writer is grateful to Mrs S. Puri for nana, Daéasya, Paulastya, Paulestyanaya, Raksah- 
. ber valuable suggestions. He is also thankful to pati, Raksab, Raksss, Raksassadhipa, Raksadhipati, 
Mr O. P. Sharma and Mr R. P. Mahapatra for Raksasaírestha, RiksasamaheSvara, Raksasapati, 
drawing his attention to the paintings referred Raksasapungava, Raksasaraja, Raksaseévara, Rak- 
to as figs. 29 and 30 respectively. Photographs sasendra, etc. 
of the National Museum objects have been nicely Several epigraphs also refer his name in one 
prepared by Mr N. Shah, while the photographs context or the other. See EI, VI, p. 17, v. 4; 
of the sculptures received from the Archaeological pp. 148 £.; XV, p. 28, v. 18; p. 307, v. 9; XVIII, 
Survey of India, New Delhi, have been prepared p. 107, v. 3; p. 215, v. 19; XXXII, p. 152, v. 53: 
by Mr C. M. Srivastava. XXIV, քք. 66-67, v. 22; XXII, p. 124, v. 30; 
The photographs illustrating this article have p. 164, v. 3, etc.; R. GOLDMAN, J. Mason, < Who 
been obtained through the courtesy of the fol. Was Ravana? A Narrative Difficulty in the 
lowing: figs. 2-4, 13, 15-28, 31, 32, Archaeolog- Valmiki Ramayana», Annals of the Bhandarkar 
ical Survey of India, New Delhi; fig. 8, Ar- Oriental Research Institue, L, 1969, I-IV, pp. 
chaeological Survey of India, Northern Circle, 95-100. 
Agra; fig. 5, Central Museum, Jaipur; fig. 6, Alle- š z : 
habad Museum; fig. 7, State Museum, Lucknow; -" Pn. Mabébbéreta her name is mentioned 
fig. 9, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection, Seattle : um aa 
Art Museum, Seattle; figs. 10-12, 29, National (*) EI, IX, p. 108, v. 3. 


Museum, New Delhi; fig. 30, Orissa State Museum, * V, xlix, 17-18. 
Bhubneswara; fig. 14, Prof. K. D. Bajpai, Univer- ) Ramáyana, ed. Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 
sity of Saugar, Sagar. i Kanda, ch. 16, vv. 1-38; The Ramayana 


(1) Some other names of Ravana mentioned of Valmiki, transl. H. P. Sastri, London, 1959, 
in the epics are Dagagriva, Dafakandhara, Dafa- III, chap. 16, pp. 417 f. 
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There a monkey-faced, tawny-coloured and powerful dwarf possessing a shaven head and 
short arms appeared before him (... kardla krsnapingalah / Vamano vikato mundi Nandi 
- ,brasvabbujo bali //). . He was Nandi, an attendant of Sankara and approaching near Ravana 
told him that Siva with his wife Uma ‘is sporting on this mountain and has forbidden one 
and all to cross that way. Hearing these words, Ravana leapt down from the vimana and 


in great fury demanded who is this Sankara and then laughed derisively roaring like a ` 


thunder cloud at. the monkey-faced Nandi. The trident-bearing Nandi, who was the second 
Sankara (diptam Silamavastabhya dvitiyamiya Samkarab /) was highly provoked at this 
insult and, hence, cursed Ravana that he would be destroyed by the monkeys like himself . 
in form and endowed with prodigious strength. Disregarding Nandi’s words, Daśānana 
decided to uproot the mountain itself, which had stopped his travelling further. Hence, 
he drew near to the mountain, seized it in his mighty arms and shook it violently, so that 
the rocky mass vibrated. As a result of this all the Pramathaganas were frightened and 
Parvati herself terrified clung to .the.neck of her Lord: 


. Evamuktva tato Rama bhujan vikspya parvate / 
tolayamasa tam Sighrarn sa $ailah samakampata // 
cülanat parvatasyaiva gana devasya kampitah / 
cacala Parvati capi tadasilasta Maheávaram // 
Ramayana, Uttarakánda, XVI, 25-26. 


Then Siva, as if in sport pressed down the mountain with the great toe of his foot and 
crushed Ravana’s arms that resembled pillars of granite. Ravana finding himself in a miser- 
ably helpless condition cried in such a way that the oceans became agitated, the mountains 
shook and Yaksas, Vidyddharas and Siddhas were troubled and cried out. Then Ravana 
being advised hy his ministers finally stayed to sing the glory of Mahadeva for a thousand ; 
years, in Séma hymn in musical tones, to win the pleasure and mercy of Lord, and get a 
release from the pressure of the toe, which brought the weight of the mountain on him for 
his offence. Thereafter, Mahadeva, propitiated, released the arms of DaSagriva from under 
the mountain and said that because of your terrible cry, you shall now be called “Ravana” 
— He who causes the worlds to cry out. Besides other boons, Siva also bestowed an ex- 
ceedingly bright sword upon him, famed as Candraégekhara. 

Ravana, who had easily lifted the mountain Kailása was considered as very ակա 
even by Rama himself: 


Jetaram lokapalanarh didi. / 
Ramastulitakailasamarátiin bahvamanyata // 
Ragbuvamía, XII, 89. 


The above story has feund a plentiful expression through the medium of stone 'sculp- 
tures discovered from different parts of India. The earliest among these is a fragmentary 
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Gupta relief carved in white-spotted red sandstone and preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura (No. 2577) (Դ. It shows Siva and Parvati seated on the mount Kailasa ` 
which is lifted by single-faced-Ravana. Here Parvati sits on the right of her Lord (fig. 1). 

The scene finds a contemporary description in the works of Kālidāsa: | ur 2 


(C. dagamukhabhujocchvasitaprasthasandheh / 


Megbadüta, Y, 62 


and | | 
u Paulastyatulitasyādrerādadhāna iva hriyam // 
Ragbuvarsía, IV, 80.: 





Fig. 1 - Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa. Gupta, c. 5th cent. AD. Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Mathura, Acc. no. 2577. 


The ancient artists of Orissa have illustrated this theme in a very vivid manner on the 
Satrughaneávara (6th cent. A.D.) (fig. 2) and the Parasurameévara (7th cent. A.D.) (fig. 3) 


(*) V. S. AcRAWALA, < Brahmanical Images 1949, p. 87; ID., Studies in Indian Art, Varanasi, 
in Mathura Art», Journal of tbe Indian Society 1965, pp. 187 f., fig. 108 on p. 182; N. P. Josu, 
of Oriental Art, 1937, p. 128, pl XV, fig. 1; Mathura - Sculptures, Mathura, 1966, p. 70, fig. 
Ib., Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, XXII, 83, etc. "E 
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temples at Bhubneswara (՛). Herein, Parvati seated on the left of Siva is shown clinging 
to the neck օք her Lord, who sits undisturbed (szbamu), pressing the mountain with the 
toe of his right foot. Several new features can be seen in these post-Gupta reliefs. “The 
divine couple is flanked by their sons Ganesa and the mayurériidha-Karttikeya and the gana 
figures, which are absent in the Gupta relief referred to above. The mighty monster Ravana 
is also multi-faced and multi-armed and holds a sword in one օք his right hands (but it is 
broken in fig. 3), probably the one presented by Siva to his great bhakta. 

Osian (near Jodhpur), once a great centre of the Pratihára art in Rajasthan, has a finely 
executed figure of Ravana lifting Kailasa, studded on the outer wall of the northwest shrine 
of temple No. 2. Parvati has placed her arms around the neck of Siva, who is trying էօ 
alleviate his consort of her fear (fig. 4). Another similar unpublished image (c. 8th cent. 
A.D.) can also be seen on the famous Kalikamata temple inside the fort at Cittor. Magha, 
who also belonged to this region, had described this scene in a beautiful way: 


Samutksipanyah prthivibhrtath vararn varapradünasya cakara $ülinah / 
trasantupárádrisutasasambhramasvayam grahaélesa sukhena nigkrayam // 
Sifupalavadba, I, 50. 


Abaneri near Jaipur has yielded an exceedingly charming sculpture, wherein Ravana 
failing to uplift the mountain is shown in completely dejected mood (նջ. 5). The figures 
of Ganega and ‘Karttikeya are conspicuous by their absence in this sculpture (*). But the 
ten heads of Ravana in the Abaneri relief recalls to our mind a bronze image of Karttikeya 
from the Panjab hills, wherein the remaining five heads of Skanda-Kumara are also ar- 
ranged in a row surrounding the main head (*) The image datable to the Pratihara period, 
8th cent. A.D., is deposited in the Central Museum, Jaipur. 

Another mediaeval sculpture from Rajasthan, still unpublished, is fixed in the outer ` 
wall of the Sas-Bahu temple at Nagada, near Udaipur. 

A few sculptures of Rávananugraha-mürti were also found in the region now known 
as Uttar Pradesh (°). Among these, a lovely sculpture preserved in the Municipal Museum, 
Allahabad (No. 657) (fig. 6), shows the divine couple seated in close embrace on the 

"Kailüsa hill with figures of Ganega and Karttikeya on their right and left sides respectively 
and emaciated Bhrügi and the couchant Nandi-Bull near their feet. Siva holds a rosary in 
his upper right hand and Parvati a mirror in her left. The image is assignable to the Pratihara 


( E. C. PANIGRAHI, Archaeological Remains Skanda-Kumara from the Panjab Hills», Visb- 
at Bbubneswer, Calcutta, 1961, pp. 75-76, figs. vesbvaranand Indological Journal, V, Ա, 1968, 


41, 42. pp. 206-208 and plate. 

(°) R. C. AcRAWALA, < Ravana Uplifting the (7°) Such images belonging to the early 
Kailàsa, An Unpublished Stone Relief from mediaeval period can be seen in the Mukta Devi 
Rajasthan >, Bbaratiya Vidya, XVI 3-4, 1956, temple at Musanagar in Kanpur district and near 


քք. 53 f. and plate. Laksmi Kunda in Varanasi. 
(°) R. C. ÁcRAWALA, «A Rare Bronze of . 
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art, c. 9th century A.D. A donkey's head is depicted over the central head of Ravana. In 
another sculpture of the late Pratibara period, c. 11th century A.D., now displayed in the 
State . Museum, Lucknow (No. G.221) (fig. 7) (7), Uma holds a mirror in a similar 
fashion. There is a beautiful lotus halo behind the head of Siva with figures of Brahma and 
Visnu on its either side, and fZla-purusa standing on the right of his master. Besides a 
sword in his right hand, Ravana also holds a shield in his left and is surrounded by several 
figures. Five bana-lingas signifying the five elements, viz. Prtbivi (Earth), Jala (Water), 
Agni (Fire), Vayu (Air) and Akafa (Ether), are shown at the top. 

A unique and exceedingly charming image of Ravananugraha-miirti is under worship 
in an old temple at Hardoi, U.P. (fig. 8). Herein, Ravana is shown raising the mount 
Kailasa, on which Siva and Parvati are seated with other figures. Pārvatī turns her head 
towards Siva as if in panic and the latter clasps her with his left hand and raises his right 
in abbeya. A mediaeval inscription from Kasia describes this scene in a vivid manner. It 
states that « (Sankara) at that moment obtains a pleasure of a violent embrace (given) by 
her (Parvati) frightened (by the Kailasa mountain being lifted up by the mighty arms of 
Ravana) » (7). But the most interesting feature in this image is that Parvati holds in her lap 
the baby Skanda, whose hair is nicely arranged in Sikbandaka fashion. No other such 
image depicting Skanda in the lap of his mother has yet been recorded from any part of 
India. It can be dated to the Pratihara period, 10th-11th century A.D. 

Several artistic creations illustrating this theme have been unearthed from various 
sites in Central India, which reveal the artists’ passion for executing this subject. A won- 
derfully carved sculpture preserved in the Seattle Art Museum shows Siva and Parvati seated 
on a circular seat and the latter is clinging round the neck of the former in fear (fig. 9) (°). 
The scene is picturesquely described in the Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa: 


Ravanadhvanitabhitaya taya kanthasaktadrdhabahubandhanah / 
Ekapingalagirau jagadguruh nirvivesa viíadah éasiprabhah //. 


Kumdrasambhava, IV, 24. 


In the lower panel, the multi-headed Ravana is represented in the usual manner. He 
holds a double-pronged thunderbolt, an arrow, a sword, a shield, a bow, etc. A donkey's 
head is depicted on his crowned heads, though no literary description is found in this 
context (). The image is assignable to the Pratihara period, c. 9th century A.D. 


(11) P. DAYAL, < Important Sculptures Added (4) It will be interesting to note that even 
to the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, during the now in North India, in the huge effigy of Ravana, 
Last Decade», Journal of tbe U.P. Historical which is burnt on the vijaya-dafami day every 
Society, VII, 1934, 11, pp. 73 f., pl. VI. year, a donkey's head is shown above the ten 

(33) EI, XVIII, o. 131, v. 2. See also the heads of the demon king. Thus, it proves the 
grant of Indraraja III of Saka samvate 836 (AD. prevalence of this very ald tradition, which is 


915): EI, IX, p. 35, v. 17. coming down from generation to generation. Cf. 
(2) Seattle Art Museum, Annual Report, also K. L. VarpvA, Pabári Citrakala, Delhi, 1969, 
1967, p. 60, fig. 4. pl. 51. 
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In another somewhat contemporary image from the same region (fig. 10), we find a 
donkey's head crowning the heads of Ravana. Brahma and Garudasana-Visnu along. with 
the garland-holding flying celestials are depicted at the top of the 1 image. The divine couple 
is flanked by their attendants on either side and the two sons in the front. 

- Another image from Central India, datable to the Pratihara period, 10th century AD. 
is equally interesting (fig. 11). -Here Ganeía and Karttikeya are seated on the right m 
left sides of their parents, while the couchant Nandi-Bull and ‘the lion are shown below. 
In the lower panel, Ravana together with a Kicaka figure flanking him is shown in dlidha- 
pose uplifting the mount Kailasa. He is holding a double-edged, straight naked sword in 
one of his right hands, which seems to have penetrated deep into the mountain (fig. 12). 

This very subject appears to have been quite popular during the reign of the powerful 
Candella kings, who are credited with the building of about eighty-five magnificent temples 
at Khajuraho and in its neighbourhood. An elegantly carved sculpture labelled as “Hara- 
Gauri” is displayed in the Khajuraho Museum (fig. 13). Siva and Parvati are seated in 
close embrace surrounded by numerous figures. Siva with his lower foot presses. down 
the mountain to keep himself undisturbed, while below, Ravana is shown applying all his . 
strength to uproot it. The typical hairdo of Parvati and the beautiful modelling of the 
figures suggest it to be a masterpiece of the Candella art of the 11th-12th century A.D. 

Another such sculpture from the Khajuraho region is displayed in the Municipal Mu- 
seum, Allahabad. Dr S.C. Kala (5) could not correctly identify the figure of Ravana, 
which is clearly shown in the lower panel along with several crouching figures. 

Dr J. LeRoy Davidson (**) has also published an image of this variety hailing from 
Central India, But he also could not identify the figures carved in the lower panel of this 
11th-century sculpture, which in fact shows Ravana and other kīcaka figures flanking him on 
either side. | po 

Images of this variety were also executed during the rule of the Haihaya kings of 
Tripuri. Dr R.D. Banerjee (՛) had wrongly identified one image at Sohagpur as that of 
“Siva-Durga”. But instead, it shows Siva and Parvati seated in usual manner as referred 
to above. Moreover, a close and minute observation of the lower panel of this image would 
reveal that the central figure is that of Ravana, who is flanked by the caryatid figures on 
either side. Another exceptionally charming specimen of this period (12th cent. A.D.) 
has been recently found at Tewar (Tripuri) (fig. 14) ԸԴ. Siva with his lower right hand 
lovingly touches the chin of Uma and with his lower left grasps her, who on account of : 
the quivering of the mountain turns towards him in fear. Two copper-plate inscriptions 


(2) S. C. KALA, Sculptures in the Allababad (77) R. D. Banery, The Haibayas of Tripuri 
Municipal Museum, Allahabad, 1946, pp. 31-32, and Their Monuments, (MASI, 23), Calcutta, 
pl. XXVI. 1931, pl. XLVIII (a). 

(1€) J. L. Davipson, Art of the Indiam Sub- | (78) K. D. BAJPAI, < Some Interesting: Seulo 
continent from Los Angeles Collections, Los An- tures from Tripuri », Dr Satkari Mukherji Felic- 
geles, 1968, p. 54, fig. 66. itation Volume, Varanasi, 1969, p. 160, pl. II. 
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of the Kalacüris of Ratnapur describe this scene in.a vivid manner e, Among these, Ձ 
contemporary inscription of king Prthvideva II օք (K.) S. 890/1138 A.D. states thus: 


Devah érikürtaviryah ksitipatirabhavadbhiisanarmbhiitadhatrya 
helotksiptidribibhyattuhinagirisutaslesasantositesarh / 
Dordandakandasetupratigamitamahapirarevapravahavyadhitatryaksa 
s ss yo babandha // 
"x N 


"Ihe mighty Rastraküta Hes of Deccan probably had a great fancy for this —€— as 
is evident by the find of several rock-cut sculptures at Ellora.(c. 8th cent. A.D.) (5). Th 
finely executed image in the LankeSvara cave at Ellora shows Siva and Parvati seated on 
the mount Kailasa (fig. 15). Siva wears a high jata-mukuta, "while the hair of Parvati is 
arranged into a beautiful bun. Her sitting posture is also quite noteworthy. Due to the 
quivering of the mountain, the female attendant of Parvati takes to flight in fear, while - 
the others are seen very much troubled. Ravana is lifting the mountain with his twenty 
arms. Լո another sculpture, carved inside cave No. 15 at the same site, Siva points out to 
Parvati, that Ravana seated below the mountain is engaged in lifting it. The right leg of 
Ravana is doubled, while the left is stretched on the ground, so that he may put more 
force into lifting the mountain (fig. 16). The elegantly carved sculpture in the so-called . 
Dhumar-lena cave illustrates Siva and Parvati flanked by their attendants. Several divini- 
ties are shown at the top worshipping Mahadeva (fig. 17). Their calm ard serene facés 
with finely modelled bodily forms speak volumes for the artistic mastery of the sculptor. 
Here Ravana is shown in a changed position, as his left leg is doubled and. the right is 
slightly stretched օո- the side: The lovely sculpture-in the Daéavatara cave at Ellora is yet 
another masterpiece of this kind (նջ. 18). It shows Siva pressing the toe of his right foot 
tq the utter discomfiture of the demon king. Herein, the mountain Kailāsa has been chis- 
elled in such a way that it depicts hilly surroundings all around. The cave No. 16 at Ellora 
has-a vigorous sculpture, in which Ravana kneeling.on both his knees 14 represented as if 
uplifting the mountain on his hands raised high in the air (fig. 19). Parvati (head damaged) 
is kneeling on the left arm of Siva, who is seated undisturbed maintaining his poise and 


(1*) CII, IV, pp. 401 £.; EI, XIX, p. 78, v. 3. Nibon:Keizai Shimbun), 1965, II, pls. 373, 381; 
See also the Benares copper-plate inscription of V. Տ. AGRAWALA, Siva-Mabadeva, Varanasi, 1966, ' 
Karpadeva of (Chedi) year 793 (A.D. 1042): EI, pp. 27-29, pl. XXVI; J. N. BaNzggma, The | 
. II, p. 305, v. 3. The Paficadharala pillar inscrip- Development of Hinds a eee Calcutta, 


tion of Kona king Coda III dated in Saka 7477- 1956, p. 484, pL XXXVI, fig. SIVARAMA- 
vata 1325 (A.D. 1403) also records that E MURTI, « Parallels and Ա. in p Icon- 
had uplifted the mountain of Sthanu (Siva): ography », Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, 
- "XIX, pp. 158-59, v. 2. . Calcutta, XXI 2, 1955, p. 87, pl. XVIII, fig. 36: ` 


(5) H. Zn4Mrn, The Art of Indian P P. PAL, < Uma-Mahefévara Theme in Nepali Sculp- 
New York, 1960, I, pp. 222-23; II, pls. 211, 239; ture », Bulletin, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
- OQ. Takata, T. Ueno, Tbe Art of India (The LXVI, 345, 1968, pp. 92-94, fig. 9, etc. | 
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balance both physically and mentally. The Nandi-Bull is depicted behind its Lord. Ganeáa 
is shown near the right leg of Mahadeva, while other figures are not very distinct. 

But the most remarkable sculpture illustrating this myth is found carved on the famous 
Kailisa temple at Ellora (fig. 20). « Here the quivering of the mountain has been felt, and 
Parvati turns to Siva and graps his arm in fear, while her maid takes to flight: but the 
Great God is unmoved, and holds all fast by pressing down his feet. The lower half of 
the composition exhibits Ravana exerting all the force of his twenty arms against the side 
of his subterranean prison » (*). The sculpture, though badly damaged, represents the 
high-water mark of the Rastrakita art of the 8th century A.D. 

The Elephanta Caves near Bombay have in the main cave a huge panel depicting this 
mythological story (fig. 21). Here Siva sits on the Kailisa mountain with Parvati (head- 
less) on his right (2). With his two surviving hands he holds the hair of his attendants in 
order to keep them from falling. Behind the head of the Great Lord, a number of gods 
. and other divine beings are shown praising him. Below, Ravana is to be seen applying his 
full strength to uproot the mountain. In spite of the great damage that the sculpture has 
suffered, it stands out as one of the masterpieces of Indian art of the late 7th century A.D. 

A beautiful sculpture near the Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal also presents this theme 
in an elegant manner (ճջ. 22). Here it appears that Ravana has managed to shake and ի 
the mountain, terrifying its inhabitants, who in turn are shown throwing huge stones 
also shooting arrows at the demon king. lt is a rare example of the Early Western Cal 
art, c. oe century A.D. ; 

e Imperial Pallavas were great builders of monolithic and structural temples 1ո 
"E Indis during the early mediaeval period. Several Ravapanmugraba-müurtis are found 
carved on these temples. The Muktheévara temple at Kancipuram depicts in a beautiful 
relief (8th cent. A.D.), Siva and Parvati seated on Kailasa with Ravana below it, who sedms 
to be greatly disturbed (**) (fig. 23). The scene, as it is also recorded in ճո inscription ° 
engraved on the Ganeáa temple at Mavlivaram, narrates that, < pressed by the weight of 
Siva's great toe, the Kailàsa (mountain) together with ten-faced (Ravana) sank down into 
patala »: 


yasyangusthabharakrantah kailasah sadasinanah / | 
pátalamagamanmürdha érinidbistambibhartyajam // | 
| 

EI, X, p. 8, v. 3. 


The mighty Colas, who were the successors of the Pallavas, also continued the art 
traditions of their predecessors. A Cola temple at Dārāsuram presents the whole legend in 


(131) A, K. CooMARASWAMY, History of Indian (Gbarapuri), Bombay, 1964, 
and Indonesian Art, 2nd ed., New York, 1965, (ռո) O. C. GANGULY, Tbe pha ; tbe Pallevas, 


(11) P, CHANDERA, A Guide to Elephanta Caves p. VI, pL 41. 


ք. 100, pl. LV, fig. 193. (Indian Sculpture Series, II), Calcutta, 1957, 
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an elaborate manner (fig. 24). The three panels from below show  Ravana lifting the 
Kailasa, the eternal abode of Siva, who is seated in suwkbasana with his divine consort on a 
high block pedestal. The ridges of the mountain have become loose by the upheaval. The 
central panel depicts an old sage and other figures seated in caves and engaged in severe 
penance, while the animals show the existence of the wild life on the mountain. In the 
topmost panel, Ravana after having been released by Siva from the imprisonment under 
the rock is shown standing with joined palms before the Great God, by whom he had been 
forgiven and granted several boons (Révasdnugrabamurti). The sculpture executed in mas- 
terly fashion can be assigned to the Cola period, 12th century A.D. 

Another great masterpiece of this period is a sculpture preserved in a niche of the 
mukhamandapa of the Somanatha temple at Tanjore (fig. 25). The sculpture beautifully 
shows Ravana seated in dlidba-pose and holding the mountain on his raised arms (#rdhva- 
babu). The tall and graceful figure of three-eyed Siva is shown seated at ease with his 
consort. With his lower right hand he is pointing towards below and with his corresponding 
left hand he is holding his frightened spouse in embrace. Their sabanas, a bull and a lion, 
are depicted inside a niche below the folded left leg of Siva. The attendants of the divine 
couple are absent in this image. 

The kings of the Hoysala dynasty, who were great connoisseurs of art, constructed 
numerous temples at Belur and Halebid in Mysore State. In one of the sculptures at the 
famous Cennakeávara temple at Belur, Ravana is shown lifting the great mountain on his 
rear hands and taking out the straight sword from the sheath held in his front hands (fig. 
26). Siva and Parvati are seated in the central panel surrounded by the gods and the at- 
tendants, with their hands in afjalt-mudra, while above them stand the garland-holding 
semi-divine beings. T. A. Gopinatha Rao (**) has also illustrated another such sculpture 
executed on the same temple. Here Siva and Parvati are surrounded by various deities, 
who are praising him. Below, Ravana is lifting the mountain as shown in the earlier 
sculpture. | 

The Hoysala art, which is very well marked for the profuse ornamentation and decora- 
tion of the figures, can also be noticed in two other temple-sculptures at Halebid. Among 
these, the image carved on the HorleSvara temple (fig. 27) is very much similar in its 
crowded composition to the image published by the late Rao (*). Siva and Parvati are 
seated on the top of the mountain Kailasa flanked by numerous divinities, while below 
them, are a host of other figures in various moods and poses. Ravana kneeling below the 
mountain, has almost round bulging eyes and protruding teeth. He holds a sword, a shield 
and other weapons and lifts the mountain on his rear hands. In another sculpture (fig. 28) 
executed on the KedareSvara temple at Halebid, the mighty Ravana lifts the Kailasa hill 
with Siva and Parvati seated on it. The divine couple is flanked by Ganega and Karttikeya. ^ 


(ո) T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 219 f., pl. LV. 
Iconograpby, repr., New York, 1968,-11 1, քք. (75) Ibid. 
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As the place represents Saravana, hence, many wild animals are shown under the s of 
the trees. Brahma and Visnu, the two other members of the trinity ere also present her 
. The images can be assigned to the 12th century A.D. 

The theme of “Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa" became so popular dm the late medi- 
aeval period, that the master artists painted it both on paper and scrolls. A unique mini 
ture painting of Kangra school datable to c. 1780 A.D. and now in the collection of 
National Museum, New Delhi (Acc. no. 60.1662), illustrates this subject in a very elegant 














seated nude (digambara) on a tiger's skin, while Parvati is seated behind her lord clad i 
leopard's skin, which virtually is the dress of Siva (""). As a result of the furious quaking 
the mountain, the panic-striken Parvati, looking on the left, clasps Siva by both of her 


this shaking. Herein, everything seems to be disturbed and there is also a great sto 
the background. Ravana standing below is shown shaking the mountain with all his mi 
A unique scroll (pata) from Puri datable to late 19th century A.D., is preserved in 
‘Orissa State Museum, Bhubneswara (No. 609; 172 X 42 cm.) (fig. 30). Here, too, 
mythological story has been characteristically portrayed in the idiom of an earlier p 
continuing great traditions kept alive by successive generations of master craftsmen. 
Indian art and culture, which spread to far-off lands, had its great influence on (he 
countries east of India, where we find the same type of sculptures and architecture. հոլ 
Srei has many splendid temples illustrating various Indian mythological stories. In one օք 
the temple sculptures executed inside an arched niche, Siva as a stable god is seated B 8 
high cushioned seat. Pürvati seated on the left lap of Siva is terrified and clinging to 
neck of her Lord for help (fig. 31). Ganeéa along with the ganas and ascetics are sea 






` front of them in reverential attitude. The ten-headed and twenty-armed Ravana drunk with 


pride is exerting all his strength to uproot the mountain, which is shown in proj 
tubes. The image can be assigned to thé latter half of the 10th century A.D. (7), 
‘Thus, it is evident that the tradition -of fashioning the images of the famous epic story 
of Ravana’s lifting the mountain Kailasa, which probably began at Mathura in the SM 
period, travelled to distant places in India and even reached to the far-off countries in 
succeeding centuries. Besides this, it is also clear that in spite of its iconographic vari 
tions, the subject continued to be a popular one in almost all the ages. But it is unkn 
in North-Western and Eastern India, from where not a single image has so far come to 
light. Moreover, from the neighbouring country of Nepal, where Siva is universally 





(28) C£. M. R. MAJMUDARK, < Illustrated . MSS. 79: L. Բաճթճայը, The Temples and Sculpture oj 
- of Saundarya Lahari and $ivamahimnastotre in the South East Asia, London, 1965, p. 288, pl. : 
Earl Western Indian Style >, -Bulletin of tbe B. N. Puri, S$sdürpurva me rin Sanskrti 
Baroda Museum’ and Picture Gallery, IX, HI, aur ալին Itibasa, Prayag, 1962, 341, fig. 14; 
1952-53 (1955), fig. 1. M. F. Marcus, < A Cambodian aia 

(77) B. GaosLma, J. ARTHAUD, Angkor. Art tel », Bulletin of tbe. Clevelend Museum of 
and Civilization, London, 1957, p. 223, pl Dec. 1968, fig. 13, etc. 
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Fig. 2 . Bhubneswara (Orissa), Satrughanesvara Temple. A panel with Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa. C. 6th 
century A.D. 
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Fig. 3 . Bhubneswara (Orissa), Para$urames$vara Temple. A panel with Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa. C. 7 


century A.D. 
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Fig, 12 . A detail of fig. 11. 
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Fig. 13 - Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa. From Khajuraho. Fig. 14 - Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa. From Tewar 
Candella, 11th-12th cent. A.D. Archaeological Museum, (Tripuri, M.P.). Kalacuri, 12th cent. A.D. University 


Khajuraho. of Saugar, Sagar. 
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Fig. 18 - Ellora, Cave no. 14. A relief with Ravana էջ. 19 - Ellora, Cave no. 16. A relief with Ravana 
lifting Mount Kailasa. Rastrakuta, c. 8th cent. A.D. lifting Mount Kailasa. Rastrakuta, c. 8th cent. A.D. 
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Fig. 20 . Ellora, Kailasa Temple. A relief with Ravana Fig. 21 - Elephanta, Main Cave. A relief with Ravana 
lifting Mount Kailasa. Rastrakata, c. 8th cent. A.D. lifting Mount Kailasa. C. 7th cent. A.D. 
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Fig. 29 - Ravana lifting Mount Kaila- 
sa. Kangra, c. 1780 A.D. National 
Museum, New Delhi, Acc. no. 60.1662. 
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Fig. 30 - Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa. From Puri. Late 19th cent. A.D. 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubneswara, No. 609. 








Fig. 31 - Bantéai Srei. Tympanum 
with Ravana lifting Mount Kaila- 
sa. Late 10th cent. A.D. 


Fig. 32 . Ellora. A panel with 


Ravana offering his heads to Siva. 
Rastrakuta, c, 8th cent. A.D. 





shipped and bis icons of different types are known ("), no such image has ever been 
recorded. 

Some other images of Ravana are also known in Indian art ('*). Mention can be made 
here of a unique sculpture at Ellora (*°), wherein Ravana is shown offering his heads to 
Siva (fig. 32). He is kneeling before a Siva-linga garlanded by nine heads placed all round 
it, as if strung together, and cutting his tenth head with a sword as the last offering to ap- 
pease his Lord, Mahadeva, the Great God (Ի). It recalls to our mind a verse from the 
Sifupalavadba, which states: 


Prabhurbabhüsurbhuvanatryasya yah siroatirágáddaferh cikertiguh / 
Atarkayadvidanamivestasahasah prasadamicchasadráarn pinakinah // 


Sifupalavadba, 1, 49 


and also 


Astavid yamanekadha Dafamukhah sthanurn varenyairhutaih / 
mürdhanam daéamarn cikartisati yah prasidad ekantatah // 
vrknàn tán udajivayad drdhamatim bhaktau parāyām dadau / 
pāyān nah parameávarah sa nitararn bhaktesu yo vatsalah // 


Somanatha stuti, v. 4 Ը"). 


(35) B. N. SHARMA, « Saiva Icons of Nepal», 
A Vivekananda Commemoration Volume, Madras, 
1970, pp. 371-84, and plates. 

(*) V. M. NARASIMHAN, < Two More Pallava 
Temples in Rajasimha Style», Lalit Kala, 34, 
1956-57, p. 64, pl. XXII, fig. 10; K. V. SAUNDARA- 
RAJAN, «A Unique Ravana Theme Sculpture 
from  Lakkundi», Journal of the Oriental 
Research, Madras, XXIX, J-IV, 1963, pp. 79-83, 
pl. 3: Zr, op. cit., I, p. 215; II, pl. 212, etc. 

(9) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, «Ravana in the 
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Kailasa Temple at Ellora», Journal of tbe Gan- 
gánatba ]ba Research Institute, VIII 2, 1951, 
pp. 128-34, pl II. 

(71) This particular scene is described in the 
Ramdyana (Aranya-Kanda, canto XXXII, v. 18) 
and also in the Mandhata plates of Paramare 
Jayasimha of V.S. 1331/A.D. 1274 (EI, XXXII, 
V. 22): 

(*3) T. H. Dave, «Hymn to Somanatba », 
Bhavan’s Journal, Bombay, XVI 20, 1970, p. 27. 


ADDENDUM | 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has an image of Ravana shaking Mt Kailása, which be- 
longs to the Pratihara period (8th-9th century A.D.) (No. 71.173: Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Jan. 1972, fig. on p. 27). It is of interest as it shows Siva sitting at ease, 
with one of his legs bound by a yogapatta. The image is damaged in various places. ! The 
Birla Museum at Bhopal possesses three fine colossal sculptures of red sandstone illustrating 
this theme. These were discovered in Central India and are the finest products of the 
Chedi art of the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. The Museum of Fine Arts in Montreal 
has on display a similar sculpture from Madhya Pradesh (No. 23.E B. 1). The image 
labelled" as Siva and Parvati has been wrongly dated to 1000 A.D. It is, in fact, a E 
crude example of the late 12th or early 13th century A.D. 
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Syncretic Icons in Uttar Pradesh 


by SHEO BAHADUR SINGH 


Rivalries between the various sects often led to ill-feeling and bitterness and encour- 
aged the fabrication of mythological stories, which are occasionally reflected in iconography. 
This tendency was, however, arrested by the liberal leaders of religious thought from early 
times (^) with an interpretative reconciliation of the rival creeds, and this rapprochement 
led to the creation of many syncretic images. These icons either emphasize the sectarian 
view — to this class belongs, for example, the image of Sarabha, the incarnatory form of 
Siva, killing Narasimha in the composite form օք man, bird and beast — or, they represent 
the rapprochement and unity between the rival sects. And to this second class may be as- 
signed the figures of Hari-Hara, Ardhanarifvara, Pafcayatana Sivalinga and Hiranyagarbha, 
etc. The spirit of reconciliation and rapprochement between the divergent sects lie behind 
this attitude in religion. The Upanisads and Smrii-Sastras including Manu, Yajfiavalkya and 
Gitd also encouraged the growth of this liberal view and religious thought. And, therefore, 
many of the liberal thinkers among the various sects realized that their respective gods were 
but different forms of the One Supreme Soul. This led to the production of Smartas who 
evolved the system of Paficayatanapuja, representing the five principal deities of the Hindu 
cult as the objects of worship in the form of aniconic emblems (°). 

The mental attitude of the alien immigrants into India, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the 
Kusanas and the Hünas was also a contributory factor to the growth of rapprochement be- 
tween various cults. They had a liberal view towards the different creeds of the Hindu 
religion, which can be illustrated by the coins of these early foreign rulers. The coins of 
Maues, the Parthian king Gondophares and the great Kusana kings representing the figures 
of Siva in varied devices along with other deities of different religions such as Zoroastrian, 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and, rarely, Greek (^) may be mentioned in this context. A few 
coins of Huviska represent Nana with Siva, or Uma with Siva (*), supporting a view of 
cult-syncretism. It is interesting to note that one of the gold coins of the same king repre- 
sents the composite cult-god Hari-Hara (^). The remarkable composition on the seal of the 
Hephtalite Hüna chief depicts the composite form of Mihira (Sun god), Visnu and Siva in 


(1) The attempts at reconciliation of rival thiens and Kusbamas, London, 1892, pl. XXII, 
creeds may be traced from the early Vedic period: figs. 21, 22. 
Rgveda, I 164, 46. (°) P. GARDNER, Catalogue of the Coins in the 
(7) J. N. BANERJEA, The Development of Hindu British Museum, Greek and Scythian Kings of 
Iconography, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1956, pp. 541 £. Bactria «nd India, London, 1886, p. 148, pl. 
(*) Ibid., pp. 545 f. լ XXVIII 16; BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 123 f. 
(*) A. CUNNINGHAM, Coins of the Indo-Scp 
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the early centuries (°), suggesting rapprochement between divergent cults. This tendency 
towards reconciliation led to the sculpturing of syncretic icons from the Kusana period 
onwards. 


In Uttar Pradesh, syncretic icons were carved from the early centuries and a num- 
ber of such images have been discovered in various parts-of the state. These icons are sub- 
divided as follows, in order to facilitate their study: x 


. Sabasra-linga with composite deities 

. Composite Sivaliñga; | | 
Ardhanariávara; 

Haryardha; 

. Hari-Hara-Pitamaha (Dattatreya); 

. Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha. 


Nn MA v Թ e 


Sahasra-linga with composite deities 


The Sabasra-linga from Chandpur, Jhansi (fig. 1) is unique in showing Brahma mounted 
on a swan, dancing Ganega, Sürya holding lotuses in both hands, along with Bhiidevi-Ma- 
hàévetà, and Parvati holding a water vessel in the left hand, and with the right held in the 
varada (bestowing favour) position, These figures are depicted one on each face of the middle 
octagonal portion of the Sahasratinga which is carved with a thousand and one /i5gas. On 
stylistic grounds, the //5ga may be attributed to c. 10th century A.D. However, we have not 
come across any literary description of this variety. It may also be mentioned that this var- 
iety has not been reported, as far as we know, from any other part of the country. It may, 
therefore, be presumed that the present Sabasra-inga is a regional type which was conceived 
in the wake of sectarian reconcilation. 


Composite Sivalinga 


The liga from Jageshwar, Almora, represents four deities, one on each face. The first 
face (fig. 2) depicts Sürya, standing in the samabhanga (straight) position and wearing a 
tiara, ear-rings, necklace and long boots. He carries lotuses in both his raised hands. The 
second face shows Ganeéa in a dancing position; he carries a lotus in the front right hand, 
a rosary in the back right, a battle-axe in the back left, and the fourth hand is shown in a 
dancing posture. Drum and cymbal players are also carved. The third face has the figure 
of Karttikeya in the samabbanga position, with kakapaksa hairstyle and wearing his usual 
(*) R. GumsuMAN, Les Chionites-Hepbtalites, 65, pl. VII 1. | 
(MDAFA, XIII) Le Caire, 1948, pp. 55-58, fig. P" 
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ornaments. He carries a rosary, a Sakti (spear), a bilva fruit, while the fourth hand is missing. 
A male and female attendant are shown below. The fourth face represents Parvati, car- 
rying a rosary, a trident, a water vessel and a snake in her four hands. Two female atten- 
dants and her lion mount are shown below. Á sculpture in the Mathura Museum (No. 
58.4720) shows a similar composite Sivalinga. It is partly damaged and represents four dei- 
ties, namely, Siva with his mount Nandi, accompanied by two male attendants; four-faced 
Brahma with two female attendants; Visnu, with broken hands and only the conch extant; 
and lastly, Surya with Danda and Pingala. This sculpture may be assigned էօ c. 10th century 
A.D., and we could not trace anywhere a corresponding textual description ('). 


Ardhanarifvara 


The Brbatsambita, without giving details, states only that the lord Siva may ԵՇ repre- 
sented as having Parvati for his left half (*). The Visnudbarmottara records that the left 
half of the body of the deity should be of Parvati, and that he should have four hands car- 
rying a rosary and a trident in the right hands and a mirror and lotus in the left ones. The 
deity should have one face and two eyes, and should wear all the: usual ornaments. He is 
represented as Prakrti (Nature) and Purusa (Spirit) in unison known as Gaurifvara, and 
worshipped by all men (*). The Matsya-Purdna states that he should carry a trident and 
bowl in the right hands, and a mirror and lotus in the left (^). According to the Lisga-Purama 
the Ardhanarisvara form is the composite aspect of Litga and Yoni, representing Siva and 
Parvati respectively, and the two create the world (2). According to the Agamas the 

. Ardhanarigvara form should represent the right half as male or Siva and the left half as 
female or Parvati. The male half should have jatdé-mukuta on the head, adorned with a 
ecrescent moon, #akra, sarpa or an ordinary kundala (ear-ring) in the right ear, tiger-skin as 
garments below the loins, a ndaga-yajfiopavita (holy-thread) a sarpa-mekbala (a snake-girdle) 
and should be awe-inspiring. The right half of the forehead should have half an eye 
sculptured. The left female half should wear karanda-mukuta (a type of crown) or a fine 
knot of well-combed hair, a half-tilaka mark on the forehead, valika-kundala (ear-ring) in 
the left ear, necklace, armlets and anklets. This half portion should be draped in multi- 
coloured silken cloth covering the body down to the ankle, and also should have the bosom 
of a woman with round, well developed breast, and should be pacific in appearance. The 
image of Náriévara should have two, three, or four arms. In case of two hands the right 
should be held in the parada position, or may carry a bowl; and the left one may be bang- 


(1) These images can be compared with the as the cult emblems of a Smärta practising Paficd- 
Paficayatana Sivalinga from Bihar (exhibited in yatana-pája. 


the Indian Museum); cf. BANERJEA, op. ci, ք. (*) LVIII 43. 
545), but the absence of Visnu in the former (*) III 55, 1-6. 
image, and of Devi and Ganeéa in the latter (19) 258, 1-7. 
means that these plaques cannot be considered (11) 1, 99, 611. 
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ing down, or holding a mirror, a parrot or a flower. If there are three arms, there should 
be only one on the left side carrying either a flower, a mirror or a parrot. If there are four 
arms, one of the right hands should be shown in the abbaya position and the other as car- 
rying a battle-axe; or else, in the varada position with a trident or a tanka (chisel-like 
weapon). One of the left hands may be resting on Nandi, and the other kept in the kataka 
position, holding a blue lotus ('??). 

The images of Ardhanārīśvara, signifying the syncretic character օք this form in the 
union of male and female energies, as Siva and Sakti, are evenly distributed all over Uttar 
Pradesh. First carved in the Kusüna age, this composite form continues up to the late medi- 
eval period. 

The earliest Kusana images (Mathura Museum, Nos. Տ. 15, 800 and 874) represent the 
right-half as male with matted locks, wearing tiger-skin up to the knee, and a holy thread, 
and the left half as female with knotted combed hair, feminine face and well-developed 
breast. She wears a necklace, ear-ring and drapery up to the ankle. A notable feature of 
these images is the grdbvaretas (ithyphallic) aspect, so characteristic of Siva. Nandi is also 
shown. The deity is invariably two-armed — the right one held in the abbaya Penn and 
the left one holding an indistinct object (5). 

The Ardhanarigvara image in the Gupta period is more slender and delicate: Բոր 
lotus-eyes, elongated ears and an oval face. The two heads from the Mathura Museum (Nos. 
362 and 722) may be classed among the best products of the classical tradition օք the 
Gupta age. The image No. 362 represents the right-half with elaborate Jaza-mukuta formed 
by matted locks and a slender crescent is stuck in it. Half of Siva's third eye is seen on 
the right half of the forehead with a #laka mark on the left. The female portion has plaited 
hair adorned with a crest jewel and a lotus bud. The ear on this side is adorned with a big 
ring which has a pearl string. The facial features of the right and left portions have dis-. 
tinct male and female characteristic. The sculpture No. 722 preserves only part of the chest 
along with the head. A few locks of hair fall on the right side of the chest. The left part 
of the lips, the left cheek and eye are delicately carved. The third eye is present on the 
forehead and a necklace adorns the neck. The right and left halves are similar to the images 
reported above. These heads of the deity correspond to the description in the Agamas. 

In the medieval period the Ardhanárivara images (State Museum, Lucknow, Nos. ԷԼ 
15 and 57.303; Allahabad Museum, No. 267) had further evolved in accordance with the 
canons. The deity stands in the samabbanga (straight) or #ribbanga (three bends in body) 
position, the right half represents Siva and the left half Parvati, A halo is often shown 
behind the head of the deity. He is frequently shown with four arms ("*). The deity is also 


(2) T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Icono- with a mirror in the left hand (No. H.15). The 
grapby, 11 1, Madras, 1916, pp. 323-26. . feature tallies with the description of the Visnu- 

(13) Mathura, No. 2520. dbarmottara and the Matsya-Purama. — . 

(14) The left half representing Parvati is shown 
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accompanied by figures of Ganega, Karttikeya, Nandi and'a lion. The slab in the Sarnath 
Museum (No. 624) depicts the Ardhanari$vara figure with ithyphallic Siva on the right, 
showing the continuation of the earliest form of the deity. 


Haryardba (Hari-Hara) 


Another syncretic form of Hart-Hara was produced by combining Siva and Visnu for 
the first time in the Gupta period. Banerjea traces the beginning of the image to the 
Kusana period (") and emphasizes its conciliatory aspect with reference to the two major 
cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism ("), 

According to the Vissudbarmottara, the right half of the Hari-Hara image should be 
Siva and the left Visnu. He should carry a trident in one right hand, with the other held in 
the verada position; and a lotus and a discus in the left hands. On his right should be a bull, 
and on his left Garuda (). The R&pamandana gives us a description similar to that of the 
Visnudbarmottara ("). The Matsya-Purdna records that Siva-Narayana should wear their 
ornaments and carry a conch or discus in one of the left hands, the other holding a mace, 
and a trident in one right hand, the other held in the varada position ("). 

According to the Silparatna (7°), Suprabbedagama (") and Uttarakamikagama (^), the 
left half of this form should be Visnu, and the right half Siva. The deity should be stand- 
ing in the samabhanga position, and his left portion should be shown with a crown, ear- 
ring, garland; a conch and a discus should be placed in the left hands. The right half should 
have matted locks, a rosary in the ear and a garland; the hands on the right should carty 
a trident and a rosary. Nandf should also be shown ("). 

The Haryardha images were first produced in the Gupta period. The Kuthari Pillar 
(now in the collection of the Allahabad Museum, No. 292) shows a remarkable figure of 
Haryardha with ayudha purusas (the anthropomorphic forms of emblems of deities). The 
characteristic features of Visnu and Siva are respectively shown on the left and right halves, 
consisting of crown, ear-ring and drapery on the left, and matted locks, holy thread and 
tiger-skin on the right. The interesting figures of the zyudbapurusas represent cakra (dis. 

cus) and /rifgla (trident). The upper hands hold an indistinct object in the right and 
probably a conch in the left. The lower left hand carries a discus placed over Cakrapurusa. 
Similarly, the lower right hand rests on a two-armed male figure with a three-pronged trident 
jutting out of his matted hair, identified as a Triftlapurusa. The image agrees with the 
Matsya-Purdna Ը") in bearing a trident, a conch and a discus. In the Mathura Museum 
(Nos. 1333, 1336 and 2510), the three heads of Hari-Hara, belonging to the Gupta period, 


(4) Op. cit., pp. 123 ff. (7) XXII. 

(1°) Ibid., p. 546. (3) XXIV. 

(1*) Quoted in Rao, op. cit, II 1, p. 334. (22) LX. 

(28) IV 30-31. (13) Rao, op. cit, II 1, pp. 333 f. 
- (1*) 260, 21-25. (4) 260, 21-25. 
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are badly damaged. The head-gear of these images is divided into two halves, the right side 
has matted locks forming a jat@-mukuta, while the left side has a kirita-mukuta. 

. A number of Hari-Hara images of the medieval period have been found in various parts 
of the State, sculptured according to the textual injunctions. A Baijnath sculpture repre- 
sents the deity in a standing position, wearing on the left half a tiara, an ear-ring, garland 
and armlets representing Visnu, and the right half is adorned with matted locks, snake-coils 
ring and a skull garland. He has four arms, holding a discus in the back left, and a trident 
in the back right hand; the remaining two hands are broken. On the left and right sides 
Garuda and Nandi are shown. Moreover, on the left recessed corner Padmapurusa, and on 
the right Virabhadra, are also carved. The image partly corresponds with the description of 
thé Visnudbarmottara. A State Museum image (No. H. 119) shows the deity with four 
arms, carrying a conch and a discus in the left hands, and a rosary and a trident in the right 
ones. The other figures are those of Garuda, Nandi, Padmapurusa, Virabhadra and Vidyà- 
dharas. The image agrees perfectly with the description of the Agamas. An image from 
Chandpur, Jhansi, represents Hari-Hara, standing in the samabbanga position (ճջ. 3). The 
deity is ornamented as usual, and has four arms, carrying conch and club in the left hands 
and trident and rosary in the right ones; the lower one is held in the varada position. One 
attendant is standing on either side. The stereotype image concords with the description 
of the. Matsya-Purdna, and belongs to c. 12th-13th century A.D. 


Hari-Hara-Pitamaba (Dattatreya) 


According to the Markandeya-Purana, Dattétreya is a minor incarnation of Visnu ("). 
The Vispudharmottara states that Dattatreya should be sculptured like Valmiki (°°). The 
Aparafitaprccba (*"), and the Rzpamandana (**) furnish somewhat similar descriptions of * 
the deity under the name of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha. Dattatreya should be sculptured, so: that 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva should be standing side by side or sitting in padmdsana (lotus- 
seat) with their usual attributes (?*). | 

An image of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha may be seen at Jageshwar, Almora and another is 
exhibited in the State Museum, Lucknow (No. G. 57). The Jageshwar image (fig. 5) depicts 
the deities standing side by side in the samabhanga position. Brahma is shown on the. right 
proper, wearing matted locks, a necklace, holy thread, a girdle and armlets, and has four 
faces, The deity carries a rosary in the front right hand and a lotus flower in the back 
right; a water vessel in the front left hand and 47804 (sacrificial spoon) in the back left. Siva 
is shown in the centre, wearing matted locks, ear-pendants, armlets and drapery. The four- 
armed deity carries a rosary in the front right hand, a trident in the back right, and a snake 


(=) Quoted from Rao, op. cit, I Ն Madras, (77) 213, 30-31. 


1914, pp. 251 f. (7%) IV 32, 33. 
(*) HI 85, 65. ` ( Rao, op. cit, I 1, p. 252. 
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in the back left hand, whereas the front left is akimbo. Nandi on his right, and Ganeéga 
on his left are seated below. On the left Visnu is depicted with tiara, garland, armlets, 
anklets, and a girdle. He holds a rosary in the front right hand, a mace in the back right; 
a conch in the front left hand and a discus in the back left. On his right Laksmi is stand- 
ing with a lotus in her right hand. The image corresponds to the prescription in the 
Agamas, and may be placed in c. 10th century A.D. A State Museum image (No. G. 57) 
is almost similarly carved with the deities standing side by side wearing their usual orna- 
ments. The image slightly varies in representing Visnu in the centre; he keeps his right 
hand in the varada position, instead of holding a rosary. Brahma carries a book in the up- 
per right hand, while Siva holds altogether different attributes — sakti in the upper right 
hand, a lotus flower in the lower right hand, and a water-vessel in the lower left hand. 
The image is executed in accordance with the Agamas, and may be assigned to c. 10th cen- 


tury A.D. 


Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbba 


According to the Markandeya-Purána, the three forms of Surya symbolize the bodies 
of Brahma, Siva and Մոս (*°). The Sarda Tilaka Tantra states that Surya is the personifi- 
cation of Brahma, Visnu and Siva ("). The Aparajitaprccha describes the image of Hari- 
Hara-Hiranyagarbha as the combined form of Surya, Brahma, Visnu and Siva. The deity 
should be shown on the front face with lotuses in both hands; Siva on the right with 
trident and khatvanga (a club of bone and skull); Visnu on the left with conch and discus; 
and Brahma on the back with water vessel and rosary (**). 

The Chandpur image in a niche of the Siva temple shows the combined figures of 
. Hari-Hara-Hiranyagatbha with three faces, the back one concealed (fig. 4). The front figure 
represents Sürya, wearing tiara, ear-rings, necklace, armlets, a girdle over the decorated loin- 
cloth and long boots. He holds lotuses in both hands. The left figure shows only one hand 
(the other concealed) carrying a conch in it and, therefore obviously representing Visnu. The 
right figure also has one hand held in the varada position, and probably represents Siva. The 
feet of the side figures are visible beside those of the Sürya image. On either side a female 
attendant is standing in the zribbasga position with a fly-whisk in her hand. The combined 
figures of Sürya, Visnu and Siva indicate that the fourth one would probably have been 
represented as Brahma on the concealed back face; and as such, the sculpture is iden- 
tified as Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha. It partly corresponds with the iconographic description 
of the Aparajitaprccba, and may be assigned to c. 10th century A.D. An image in the Sar- 
nath Museum (No. 623) similarly represents Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha with three faces (the 
fourth one concealed) and eight arms, which are all broken. The front figure depicts Surya 


(5) CIX 71. (Ը) 213, 32-34. 
(1) XIV 41-42. 
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A Note on Some Bahubali Images from North India 


by Maruti NANDAN PRASAD TIWARI 


Baáhubali the second son of the first Jina Rsabhanatha was born of his junior queen 
Sunanda. His step-brother Bharata who became Cakravartin succeeding his father, ruled 
from Vinita; while Bahubali — known as GommateSvara in South India — was ruling 
from Taksasila. (The Digambara tradition makes Báhubali rule from Podanasa or Poda- 
napura). After gaining the victory in a duel with his elder brother Bharata, Bahubali turned 
ascetic and performed very rigorous austerities. For one whole year he stood in kéyot- 
sarga-mudra (the attitude of dismissing the body) and in the end obtained kevala-jfiana 
(omniscience). The fierce austerities of BahubaH have been narrated in literature (^), as 
well as suggested in sculpture (°). The Bahubali representations show snakes issuing out 
of the ant-hills which developed near his feet and creepers entwined round his body, suggest- 
ing the long period of time in which he was absorbed in tapas and meditation. Furthermore, 
the figures of the snakes, lizards and scorpions shown creeping over Bahubali’s body also 
project and reinforce the same idea. The erect posture of Bahubali is symbolic of perfect 
self-control, while the nudity implies absolute renunciation achieved after a complete victory 
Over passions. 

The life and tapas of Bahubali are narrated in detail in the scriptures of both the sects 
_ of the Jainas. Somehow, the Bahubali worship was not so popular in the Svetambara 


(*) The author offers his Begrtfelt thanks to 1965; Paumacariyam of Acarya Vimalasüri (close 
Shri M. A. Dhaky, Research Associate, American to the 3rd century), 4.54-55: Part I, քք.34-35, ed. 
Institute of Indian Studies, Benares, for his kind H. Jacosr (Prakrit Text Society Series, 6), Va- 
help and valuable suggestions in preparation of the ranasi, 1962; Harivamía Purana of Jinasena (last 
present paper. He is also thankful to Shri P.P.P. quarter of the 8th century), 11.98-102; p. 205, 
Sharma, Research Scholar, and Dr R. A. Pathak, ed. Pt PANNALAL JAIN (JAdnapitha  Murtidevi 
Puranic Research Section, Department of An. Jaina Grantbamald, Sanskrit Grantha no. 27), 
cient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Varanasi, 1962:  Trisastifalakdpurusacaritra of 
Banaras Hindu University, for their help. The Hemacandra, Adifveracaritre (c. mid 12th cen- 
author is elso obliged to the University Grants’ tury) V 740-798: vol. I, pp. 323-26, transl. H. 
Commission for providing monetary assistance M. Jounson, (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, LI), 
which enabled him to visit and make first-hand Baroda, 1931; Padma Purana of Ravisenacarya 
detailed study of the Jaina iconic data at several (7th century), I 4.75-76: p. 62, ed. PANNALAL 
important sites and museums, namely, Khajuraho, Jam (JAdnapithe Mürtidevi Jaina Grantbamalá, 
Deogarh, Kumbharia and Stgte Museum, Luck- Sanskrit Grantha no. 20), Varanasi, 1958. 
now. : (3) Ս. P. Ջու, < Bahubali: A Unique Bronze 
(1) Adipurana (Mabapurána) of Jinasena (c. in the Museum », Bulletin of the Prince of Wales 
9th century) 36.106-85: vol. Ա, pp. 209-217, ed. Museum, Bombay, 4, 1953-54, pp. 32-39; M. N. 
Pt PANNALAL JAIN (J&dnapitha Méirtidevi Jaina P. Trwazr, «Jaina Silpa meñ Bahubali», Ane- 
Grantbamalé, Sanskrit Grantha no. 9), Varanasi, kanta, 24, 1, April 1971, pp. 8-11. 
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sect as it was in the Digambara one, Dr U.P. Shah records only two Svetimbara images 
of Babubali, which in keeping with the white-lad tradition, show him with dhori. These 
come from the Vimala Vasahi, Dilwara temple, Mt Abu (1032), Rajasthan and the 
Adinatha temple, Mt Satrufijaya, Gujarat (°). 

Besides, the author has also noticed a Svetambara representation of Bahubali in a 
bay of the Santinatha temple (11th century) at Kumbharia in North Gujarat. The bay, 
attached to the rasgamandapa on the west, represents the five chief auspicious events 
(pafica-kalyanakas) from the life of Rsabhanatha and it also shows, in the third band, the 
scene of the fight between Bharata and Bahubali. It also contains a figure of Bahubali 
wearing a dboti and standing in the kéyotsarga-pose. A climbing plant twines round his 
arms, legs and chest. To the left of Bahubali stand two female figures with hands folded 
in supplication. These figures are labelled below as Brahmi and Sundari, the two sisters 
of Bahubali. 


It is generally believed that the occurrence of the Bahubali images is more frequent 
in South India than in North India (*). But a detailed study of some Digambara sites' in 
the North does reveal some cult images of Bahubalf. This bears testimony to at least one 
fact, that in the Digambara Community of North India, Bahubali was accorded the same 
favoured position as he enjoyed in South. 

Of the five images so far reported, three are as yet not illustrated; the images so far 
published are from Deogarh and Prabhasa Patana, Gujarat. 

The image of Bahubali hailing from Prabhása Patana, Gujarat, now deposited in the 
 Junagath Museum (fig. 2), is much mutilated but the ant-hills and the shade of a tree 
overhead with two hovering maladbaras are clearly visible (^) The sky-clad Bahubali 
stands in the kéyotsarga-mudra with his hands and thighs entwined by a climbing plant. On 
both his sides are rendered two standing figures, now severely damaged. The image 
hewn out of buff-coloured sandstone is assigned, on stylistic grounds, to c. 9th century. * 
It is perhaps the earliest image of Bahubali hitherto discovered from North India. 

The next image of Bahubali, coming as it does from Khajuraho (Madhya Pradesh), 
is perhaps the second earliest image of Bahubalf from North India. This sculpture carved 
on the southern outer wall of the main temple of the Parévanatha temple (A.D. 954), is 


(3) SHAH, < Bahubali >, cit., p. 36; IDn., < Jaina sre not so common in North India though a 
Stories in Stone in the Delvada Temples, Mt. few mediaeval images are known to exist in the 
Abu», Jaina Yuga, Sept. 1959, pp. 39-40. territory that was formerly Gwalior State and 

(4) S. Si. Jam, Colossus of Shravanbelgola is now in Madhya Bharat, while much later 
and otber Jan Sbrines of Deccan, (Nutan Jain bronzes are found in Digambare shrines all over 
Sabitya Series, 1), Bombay, 1953, p. 10: accord. ° India». The first statement has been proved to 
ing to him, « We find such colossuses at Karkal, ` be wrong on the strength of the available images 
Venur, Gommatagiri and also at Ellora Jaina from North India, while the statement by Shah 
Caves. No image of Bahubali is to be found in needs correction in the light of new finds. 
North India and excepting one at Ellora he is (ո M. A. Թառ, H. P. SHASTRI, < Ancient 
conspicuous by intraceable elsewhere in the north Jaina Temples of Prebhasa Patana » (Gujarati), 
of river Krishna»; and also Suan, < Bahubali >, Swadbydya, 3, 3, pp. 328-29. 
cil, p. 34: he remarks, «Images of Bahubali 
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also the only example of a Bahubali image in Khajuraho (*). Bahubali, nude and in kéyot- 
sarga-mudra, with arms reaching down to the knees, stands on a simple pedestal supported 
by two round pilasters at the two extremities. A carpet bearing a flower design hangs 
down from the pedestal, below which, in the centre, is carved a dharmacakra flanked by 
two lions, suggesting simbasana. The creepers entwine the legs and the arms of Bahubali, 
while on the chest and belly parts creep lizards and scorpions. Էնտ chest is marked with 
the frivatsa symbol and the hair is in the usual schematic curls. On either side of Bahubali 
stands a female attendant figure holding the end of the twisting vine. These female 
attendants are peculiar to the North Indian Bahubali images only. (The two female fig. 
ures, perhaps, represent the two vidyzdbaris, who, according to the Digambara Purznas (`), 
removed the entwining creepers from the body of BahubaH) The South Indian .Bahubali 
images in Ellorá and Aihole, though nude, show the standing figures of the two sisters of 
Báhubali dressed like princesses, wearing crown and other ornaments. The depiction of 
the sisters was omitted in all known Digambara sculptures of Bahubalt from North India, 
in accordance with the Digambara tradition which does not speak about the presence of 
the two sisters at the time of Bahubali’s attainment of kevala-jfidna. Beside these female 
figures, there appears, on either side, a flywhisk-bearer. A single umbrella, instead of the 
triple one, is depicted overhead, and on either side of it is shown a flying maladbara (^). 
The flywhisk-bearers, maladharas, §rivatsa symbol, and the lion pedestal — all being invar- 
iable features of the Jina images of Khajuraho and elsewhere — tend to show that the 
modelling of the present Bahubali image was actually influenced by most conventions of 
fashioning the Jina images. The image is in. buff-coloured sandstone. It measures 29 x 24 
in. approximately. 

Before describing the other Bahubali images, it would perhaps be appropriate here to 
mention the two other rather small figures of Bahubalf, belonging to c. 11th century, at 
. Khajuraho, Of these, one can be seen on the left jamb of the parikara of a seated image 
of Ádinatha, now installed in the modern temple No. 17. Here the vines reach over the 
thighs’ arms and chest of Bahubali in a traditional manner and. the straight locks of hair 
fall on his shoulders. The other figure carved on the right side (beside middle Jina figure) 
of a door-lintel, now preserved in the Archaeological Museum, Khajuraho (Acc. no. 1724), 
likewise shows the climbing plant clinging to the legs and arms of Bahubali (fig. 1). The 
depiction of these small figures in the group of miniature Jina figures demonstrates that 
at Khajuraho Bahubali was doubtless given veneration equal to that of the Jinas. 

The third image of Bahubali is on display in the State Museum, Lucknow (Acc. no. 
940) (fig. 3). The image, carved out of red sandstone and measuring 49.4 X 18 in, 
dates from c. 10th century on stylistic grounds. Although the find-spot of the sculpture 


(°) The author regrets he is unable to illustrate Cf:  Vidyüdharyah  kadacic—ca krida-heto = 
rus nage: upagatih / 
(1) Latàn vyapanayantibhyam —khecaribhyàm Vallir—ud-vestayamasur muneh  sarv— ánge- 
ds babhau munih / sanginih // 
(Harivemía Purana, 11.101). (Adipuréna, vol. II, 36.183). 


(*) Possibly because he is keval; but not Jina. 
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has not been given in the labelling of the museum, it seems, on the basis of its material, 
էօ: have originated somewhere in Uttar Pradesh, more probably from the Kaükali Tila, 
Mathura, an ancient Jaina site. The head and feet of this BahubaH are damaged. The legs 
and the hands of sky-clad Bahubali support creepers. The chest and the thighs also ex- 
hibit lizards and scorpions. Round his neck is rendered a snake; and above his head is 
carved a much mutilated chatra with two drooping leaves. Two female attendants, facing 
Bahubali on either side, are holding creeper-ends. Bahubali wearing the frivatsa symbol and 
holding lotus-flowers in his banging arms, a feature introduced some time in the 10th 
century, has a lotus nimbus behind his head. 


The fourth sculpture (39 X 21 in.) published by Klaus Bruhn in his work The Jina- 
Images of Deogarb, was lying in the Temple No. 12 at Deogarh in the Jhansi district of 
Uttar Pradesh, but now it has been deposited in the neighbouring Saha Jain Dharmaéala 
` Museum (fig. 4). The image, of about the 10th century, stands on a tripartite pedestal. Babu- 
bali as elsewhere, has the frivatsa mark on his chest. His legs and arms are wound about by 
a climbing plant; a lizard and a scorpion are also there on his left and right leg respec- 
tively. A feature of this image is the representation of a snake clinging to his chest with 
its tail hanging down the right side over the abdomen. The hair, combed back in /444- 
fashion, falls on the shoulders in the form of unplaited strands. The slightly oblong halo 
of Bahubali is carved with a blossom circlet and a band filled with small dots. Here 
again the parasol is single. Bahubali is, as in the previous instance, flanked by two stand- 
ing female figures holding the ends of the creeper. 

The last sculpture of Bahubali, which comes from Bilhari, situated in Jabalpur district, 
Madhya Pradesh, shows him standing on a double-petalled lotus pedestal (fig. 5). The 
pedestal, like the Bahubali image from Khajuraho, is borne by two rampant lions. From 
the pedestal hangs the covering cloth, below which is shown a dbarmacakra. At the two 
extremities of the pedestal appear two seated Jina figures. Bahubali has the frivatsa . 
symbol, and hair arranged in small curls with an usmisa-protuberance. Behind the head is 
a halo showing a blossom-circlet only. A creeper consisting of meandering stems and 
leaves entwines his legs, arms and chest. Above the head of Bahubali is a much damaged 
triple parasol supported by a stick and surmounted by a drum, struck by a figure whose 
body is not shown (*). On both sides of Bahubali, on separate lotus pedestals, in #ri- 
bhasga pose, stand the. two female attendant figures holding the ends of the climbing 
plant. Above these figures there appear, on each flank, six small standing Jina figures, 
one above the other. Above each shoulder of Bahubali are also sculptured, in a vertical 
row, three diminutive seated Jina figures. ՃԱ the Jina figures are shown on separate lotus 
pedestals. Sporadically represented small Jina figures, the lion-pedestal, the nimbus and the 
triple parasol surmounted by a drum-beater — all, like those of the Bahubali image from 
Khajuraho, betray a definite bearing of the iconography of the contemporary Jina images 


(*) However, it is an exception which shows such exception is available in another figure, 
a triple parasol, instead of a single one, sur- rather small, of Bahubali from the same place. 
mounted by a drum-beater. Apother instance of 
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on the present image. The sculpture about 47 in. in height is hewn out of buff-coloured 
sandstone and can tentatively be ascribed to the 11th century on the basis both of style 
and iconography. 

It would also be appropriate here to take note of a small figure of sky-clad Bahu- 
bali, sheltered in a pillared niche carved on the right corner of a door-lintel from Bilhari 
(fig. 6). Here Bahubali likewise stands on a pedestal supported by two lions, much 
damaged, with a dharmacakra in the centre, over which hangs the carpet. The vines reach 
over the knees and arms of Bahubali; while on the thighs there appear two snakes. On 
his chest, probably, creep the lizard and scorpion, but they are not at all conspicuous in 
the photograph. A departure from the tradition, however, can be noticed in the two 
female figures, flanking Bahubali, who, instead of holding the ends of the creeper, have 
their arms folded in the attitude of adoration. Here the drum-beater surmounting the 
triple umbrella and the flying mdladbaras are not present. Hair disposed in curls shows 
an usnisa-protuberance. The lintel can safely be dated c. 10th century. 


Certain conclusions can now be drawn from the data we have noticed concerning 
the iconographic peculiarities of Bahubali representations in North India. None of our 
images is surrounded by ant-hills with serpents issuing out ("), nor do they show, like 
those of the South Indian images (fig. 7), the figures of the two sisters of Bahubali, 
Brabmi and Sundari. On the other hand, they show some new features, not found in 
any of the South Indian images. First, the lion pedestal with covering cloth and the 
dharmacakra, carved in three examples, and the umbrellas, which in two examples are 
single and in two others triple, are a feature օք the North Indian Bahubali images ("). 
Second, the depiction of creeping lizards and scorpions on the body of Bahubali is a con- 
vention restricted to the North Indian images ("). Third, the standing figures of the two 
female attendants, facing Bahubali, holding the ends of the creeper are also peculiar to the 
.North Indian Bahubali figures, especially those belonging to the Digambara tradition ("), 
All the images of the Svetàmbara tradition, known from the Vimala Vasahi temple, Raja- 
sthan, the Adinatha temple, Mt Satrufijaya, Gujarat, and the Santinatha temple at Kum- 
bharia, Gujarat, show, in consonance with the Svetàmbara tradition Ր"), the figures of 
the two sisters. Furthermore, the Bahubali images showing the casual representations of the 
lion pedestals, small Jina figures, attendant flywhisk-bearers, garland-bearing celestial 
beings, the bbamandalas, umbrellas, surmounted in one example by a drum-beater, and the 
frivatsa symbols, in all the figures, as pointed out earlier, bear witness to their affinity to 


(°) The Prebhasa Քճլաող image, referred to (4) «When the year was completed, 
earlier, however, is an exception, which shows Vrsabha-bannered, the Blessed One, kind to all, 
ant-hills. summoned Brahmi and Sundari and said: *... He 

(11) Howes an image of Bahubali from does not attain kevalejfidna because of his 
Ellora shows a single parasol. pride ... At the speech of you two, now he will 


(*) The Bilhari and Prabbšsa Patana ex- abandon pride at once" .. Brahmi and Sundari 

hasa went to Bahubalf .. they made pradgksina three 

amples, however, do not show this feature. t id ho to her crest Լ Bahu- 

(13) However, a small figure of Bahubali from bali ...» (Trisastifalakdpurusa cerüre, Adiípereca- 
Bilhari does not show this feature. ritra, transl. JOHNSON, cit., pp. 325-26). 
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the Jina images. And the minor variations, seen among these Northern images, can be 
explained as local influences, in a particular period and region, where the art and theory 
influenced each other. The point where the two major traditions agree is the presence 
of climbing plants entwining the legs and arms of Bahubali. 


Postscript 


During his recent visit to the prolific Digambara Jaina site at Deogah - the’ author 
came to notice six representations of Bahubalf, two of which have already been illustrated 
by Klaus Bruhn. None of the other four figures, to the best of the author's knowledge, 
has ever been illustrated before. Two tiny figures represent Bahubali as standing in 
kayotsarga-mudrá with rising creepers winding round his arms and legs. One of the tiny 
figures is carved on a pillar of the porch of the Temple No. 12 and another is at the 
right end of the door-lintel of the Temple No. 19. The former figure of Bahubalf is at- 
tended on the left by a female cauri-bearer, while the corresponding female on the right 
holds a kalafa, The other three unpublished figures are significant since they follow a 
homogeneous formula of the Jina representation, in effect throughout the country during 
the early mediaeval period and onwards. The occurrence of such a close similarity in the 
rendering of the two strengthens the author's view that at least in the Digambara com- 
munity, as is evident from the sculptures, Bahubalt was accorded a status equal էօ that of 
the Jinas. Of the three images, two are enshrined in the Temple No. 2 and one in the 
Temple No. 11. 


One of the two images (27 X 15 in.) installed in the Temple No. 2, shows Bahubali 
as standing nude in kéyotsarga-mudra on a simbdsana with two devotees sitting at his feet 
and two camaradbara attendants flanking him (fig. 8). Bahubali is endowed with a triple - 
parasol topped by a prostrate figure beating a drum and two hovering maladbaras carved 
at the sides. Both the legs of Bahubali are entwined by a climbing plant; and his arms: 
support two snakes. ‘The figures of lizards, snakes and scorpions are also carved creep- 
ing on the legs in the intervening space free from creepers. Bahubali wears the Srivatsa 
symbol on his chest and has his hair done in curls with a small top-knot. At left of 
Báhubalt, in front of a pilaster, sits a royal figure; he may represent Bharata, his elder 
brother. | 

The other Bahubali image, a unique one, in the same temple is a #ri-Hirtbika image 
(26 X 213 in.) showing Bahubali standing with two other Jinas, identified, by com- 
parison of cognizances with Sitalanatha and Abhinandana (fig. 9). Each of these three figures 
stands in kéyotsarga-mudra on a simbdsana with hanging carpet and dbarmacakra. At the 
feet of each figure, accompanied by two flywhisk-bearers, sit two devotees with hands fold- 
` ed in supplication. Each haloed figure is provided with three-tiered umbrella with a figure 
(the lower part of whose body is not shown) beating a drum and two flying maladbaras 
sculptured on the sides. The legs of Bahubali, standing on the extreme left (viewer's 
standpoint) support meandering vines; and round the arms are coiled two snakes. Both 
the images-of the Temple No. 2, assignable to the 11th century, are fashioned from buf 
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| - Door-lintel, frem Khajurahe; c. 11th century. Archaeological Museum, Khajuraho, Acc. no. 1724 
(courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India, Calcutta). 





Fig. 2 - Bahubali stele, from Prabhasa Patana, Gujarat; Fig. 3 - Bahubali stele, from Uttar Pradesh (Mathura?); 
c. 9th century. Junagarb Museum (courtesy). c. 10th century. State Museum, Lucknow, Acc. no. 


940 (photo Shri O.P. Khaneja, B.H.U.). 





Fig. 4 - Bahubali stele, from Temple No. 12, 
Deogarh (Jhansi, U.P.); c. 10th century. Saba Jein 
Dharmasala Museum, Deogarb (author's photo). 


lig. 5 - Bahubali stele, trom Biihari (Jabalpur 


M.P.); c. 11th century (courtesy, American Institute 
of Indian Studies, Benares). 
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sandstone. However, the vidyadbaris are not represented, and in their places two cama- 
radbaras, invariably associated with Jina images, have been carved. 

Third, and again a unique, image (42 X28 in.) is installed in the Temple No. 11 and 
is datable to the 12th century both on iconographic and stylistic grounds. It represents 
sky-clad Bahubali standing in the usual Rayotsarga-mudra on a simbàsama which: consists 
of two lions with a dbarmacakra carved in the centre. The most striking feature of the 
image, which makes it peculiar, is a representation of the yaksa-yaksi figures, occupying 
two recessed corners of the throne. It is to be noted here that the yaksa-yaksi figures 
are conceived as the fasanadevatas of the Jinas, this being the only instance violating the 
convention. This case should, therefore, be interpreted as the sculptor's inclination էօ 
give Bahubali a status as honourable as that of the Jinas, 

The two-armed yaksa sitting on the right possesses a bull-face and shows the abbaya- 
mudrá with the right hand while the corresponding left bears a water-vessel. The two- 
armed yaksi, sitting on the left, also displays the abhayamudra with the right while the 
left carries a water-vessel (**). At the feet of Bahubali sit two adorers with folded hands. 
Bahubali with the frivatsa mark in the centre of the chest is endowed with vines.clinging 
round his legs and arms. On his belly is carved a creeping snake with its top shown close 
to the frivatsa symbol; and two snakes and two scorpions are also creeping on his legs. On 
each flank of Bahubali stands a vidyddhari, wearing mukuta, necklaces, scarf, dhofi tied ` 
with a girdle, and holding the end of the climbing plant in the inner hand, while the 
outer hand is resting on the thigh. Above the vidyzdbari figures on each side there ap- 
pears a diminutive figure of a standing Jina. Over each shoulder of Bahubali is again 
sculptured a tiny figure of a seated Jina. The hair of Bahubali with three lateral strands 
hanging over each shoulder is disposed in spirals with a protuberance designed like lotus 
petals. The halo is composed of lotus petals with beaded border. Over his head is carved 
. & chatra-trayi surmounted by a figure (lower part of body not shown) beating a drum and 
two drooping leaves delineated on the sides. A couple of flying figures, the male carrying 
a vase and the female a flywhisk, is carved at each top side. Further above again appears 
a single poised figure with a garland on each top edge, the one to the left being damaged 
now. | 

The author holds a firm view that during the early mediaeval period and onwards 
there was a tendency in the Digambara Jainas to raise Bahubali’s status to be equal to 
that of the Jinas, as can be seen in many an example of that period all over Northern 
India as already discussed in the article. The above evidence of the depiction of Bahubali 
with two Jinas in the Temple No. 2, and, especially, with the yaksa-yaksi figures in the 
Temple No. 11 at Deogarh, also comprising almost all the other features of the Jina 
images, illustrates the point all the more effectively. 


(=) This singular instance representing the traditionally associated. “There is, however, no 
cow-faced yaksa — conforming to the standard distinguishing feature, other than the above, about 
form only in face —- with Bahubali probably the yaksa-yaksi pair. Depiction of lateral strands 
intends to suggest the relation of the latter with with Bahubali, once again, attests the relation 
Rsabhanatha, with whom the cow-faced yaksa is of Bahubali with Rsabhanatha. 
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The a Vae in the ‘Duca di Martina" 
Museum at Naples 


by LUCIA CATERINA 


Since 1931, the year of its foundation, the “Duca di Martina" Museum housed in 
the villa "La Floridiana” at Naples has contained a rich collection of porcelain, both Euro- 
pean and Oriental, which would provide a sufficient basis for an interesting reconstruc- 
tion and documentation of the history of ceramics. | 

This material, which formed the private collection of Placido di Sangro, Duca di 
Martina, bad for the most part been purchased by the duke abroad. We know, in fact, 
that the duke stayed in Paris from 1866 to 1869 and that he made frequent visits to 
London, Brussels and other European cities where he was in close contact with the local 
antique-dealers. In the museum are still preserved the invoices of the antique-dealers 
from whom the duke used to buy and the announcements of auctions and purchases that 
he frequently received (). 


The collection, which afterwards passed to bis heirs, was further enlarged and, at 
the death of the duke's nephew and namesake, the Conte de' Marsi, was kept by the 
latter’s widow, Donna Maria Spinelli di Scalea, in her apartment in Palazzo Sirignano 
and finally donated in 1912 to the City of Naples. 


In 1919 the State purchased the villa “La Floridiana”, which had at one time 
` belonged to King Ferdinand IV of the House of Bourbon; it had been bestowed by the 
king upon his morganatic wife Lucia Migliaccio, Duchessa di Floridia, and subsequently 
inherited by her children. 


(*) Research carried out with a grant from 11551744, I, 1892, pp. 65-68, 103-105, 133-35, 164 
- the Ministry of Education for didactic and scien- 66; À. MARESCA DI SERRACAPRIOLA, < Il Museo del 
tific training at the Seminary of Oriental Archae- Duca di Martina », Napoli Nobilissima, II, 1893, 
ology of the Istituto Universitario Orientale, pp. 49-52, 74-76, 109-111; L. Mosca, La villa 
Naples. "La Floridiana”: le sue origini, il suo splendore, le 

The photographs of figs. 1-4 are reproduced sue misteriose vicende, Perugia, 1935; E. Romano, 
by courtesy of the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie «Լ Museo Ceramico di Napoli», Faenza, 1946, 
for Campania, Naples (Neg. nos. 44725, 45818, fasc. 1ԼԼԼՄ, pp. 1-7; B. MoraroLr «La Floridie- 
45817, 45820). We regret that we could not na — le preziose collezioni del Duca di Martina 
obtain from the Soprintendenza new photographs sono state di recente riordinate in una delle più 
for figs. 2-4; in those reproduced here the lid is belle ville napoletane >, Le Vie d'Italia, Sept. 1949, 
shown in a wrong position. Fig. 5 is from զ pp. 979-85; E. Romano, Il Museo “Duca di Mar- 
photograph by China Photo Service, Peking. na” nella villa “Floridiana” di Napoli, (Itinerari del 

(1) For more detailed information on tbe villa Musei e Monumenti d'Italia, 50), 2nd ed., Roma, 
and the “Duca di Martina” Museum, see R. Ca- 1956; G. Dorm, La Villa e il Museo — La Flori- 
RAFA D’ANDRIA, < La Floridiana >, Napoli Nobi- diana, Cava dei Tirreni, 1965. 
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To this villa the Duca di Martina’s collection was transferred and at the same time 
the organization of the Museum was entrusted to the Duca Carlo Giovene di Girasole (°). 

The original arrangement of the material, carried out when the Museum was created | 
in 1931, has not during all these years undergone any substantial transformation, and the 
collection has long been neglected by a public unacquainted with it. 


As early as 1935 Luigi Mosca wrote: « There is no critical catalogue, no set of de- 
scriptive photographs, and the fame of this collection — a veritable shrine of ceramic 
art — hardly reaches the outside world; whereas a more accurate knowledge of it would 
incite art-lovers to come and enjoy its beauties and would produce a flow of visitors, to 
this queen of the Mediterranean » (3. 

Leaving aside the rhetorical emphasis, these words still hold good today and epica 
an objective reality. It is true that there exists an itinerary of the Museum compiled by a 
former curator, Dr Elena Romano (*) but it gives a rather summary and incomplete idea 
of the collection, while there is still scarcely any photographic documentation to be found 
in the office of the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie for Campania. 


These considerations are still more relevant in regard to the Oriental porcelain, : ar- 
ranged, immediately after the last war, in the basement, which normally is not open 
for visitors to the Museum. 

The Oriental collection is very rich and comprises jade, ivories, bronzes, "e 
objects and porcelain. 

Chinese porcelain forms the most conspicuous section, and nearly all the most Pa 
teristic types and families of the Ming (1368-1644) and Ch'ing (1644-1911) epochs are 
represented. They are mostly rather late pieces, many of them manufactured for the Bute: 
pean market. 


Without doubt the most valuable group in this section, and the most րաւ one : 
from the point օք view both of quality and օք quantity, is that which comprises objects 
of the "blue-and-white" family. | 

In 1969 the Seminary of Oriental Archaeology of the Instituto Universitario Orien- 
tale of Naples, in agreement with the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie for Campania, ‘en- 
trusted me with the task of studying and cataloguing the blue-and-white Chinese por- 
celain in the “Duca di Martina” Museum and, on this occasion, I was able to note the 'ex- 
istence of some extremely interesting pieces, of which I begin to give an account in this 
article (°). 


(3) Dorr, op. cit, p. 47. questa regina del Mediterraneo ». 

(*) Mosca, op. cit, o. 39: « Manca un cata- (*) Romano, 11 Museo “Duca di Martina"... 
logo critico, manca una raccolta fotografica e la cit. 
rinomanza di questa raccolta, vero santuario del- (5) At the same time Miss Giuseppina Mer- 
l'arte ceramica, stenta ad arrivare nel mondo; chionne, a student of the Istituto Universitario 


mentre una piü precisa conoscenza di essa solle- Orientale, undertook the cataloguing of the fe 
citerebbe gli amatori a venire a godere le bel - mille verte Chinese porcelain. The catal 
lezze e creerebbe correnti di viaggiatori verso cards, both of the blue-and-white and of 'the 
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One of the most interesting and beautiful pieces in the Oriental collection at the 
“Duca di Martina” Museum, to which Mr W. W. Winkworth kindly drew my attention (^), 
is the vase Cat. no. 3525 (figs. 1-4), a specimen that I understand to be unique of its 
kind (7). 

It is a porcelain vase (measurements: h. cm. 41.5 without lid, cm. 54.4 with lid; 
diam. base cm. 14; diam. neck opening cm. 5.9) belonging to the blue-and-white family. 

The shape of this type of vase (in our specimen slightly asymmetrical, as may be 
appreciated from the photographs) is pure Chinese, and the name mei-p’ing given it by the 
Chinese confirms this (*). In fact, mei-p’ing vases were intended to hold a branch of 
prunus-blossom: hence their characteristic elongated shape which tends to broaden gradu- 
ally and harmoniously as it rises from the base, reaches its greatest width at the level of 
the shoulder, and then narrows markedly at the neck, whose aperture is suitable only 
for the insertion of a branch. Vases of this shape often had a different purpose, that is, 
they were not purely decorative but had a practical function; thus they are sometimes 
found furnished with a lid, generally in the shape of a truncated cone, and were very 
probably intended to hold liquids (°). 

The peculiarity, or rather the uniqueness, of the vase we are considering does not 
lie in its shape, which is quite usual at least from the end of the Sung dynasty (960- 
1279) (5), but in its particular decoration and above all in the lid that completes it and 
makes it quite different from other mei-p’ing vases. 


The underglaze decoration in cobalt-blue on the body of the vase is a floral motif 
consisting of sprays of peony (mu-tan) Ը), flowering and in bud, while on the shoulder 


famile verte porcelain are deposited at the So- and receipts. 


. printendenza alle Gallerie for Campania, with a (°) Cf. A. BaaNrsTON, Early Ming Wares of 
copy at the Seminary of Oriental Archaeology, Chingtecben, 2nd ed., Hong Kong, 1970, p. 33; . 
Istituto Universitario Orientale, Naples. C. Oscoop, Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelain 

(*) I desire, in addition, to thank Mr J. A. — A Study of Form, New York, 1956, pp. 81- 


Pope for having kindly given me his views on 86; T. Ս ացու, Die Formen chinesischer Keramik, 
the chronology proposed by me. I also take the Tübingen, 1955, pp. 61-62. 


opportunity of thanking Mr M. Prodan for hav- (°) Cf. J. G. Lex, «Ming Blue-and-White >, 
ing put his library ճէ my disposal and for the Philadelphia Museum Bulletin, XLIV, 223, 
useful conversation I have had with him. Autumn 1949, fig. 27; ԷԼ GAENER, Oriental Blue 


(T) Tt seems that this vase was purchased in & White, 2nd ed., London, 1970, pl. 19; J. A. 
Naples, between 1890 and 1893, from the an- Pore, Fourteentb-Century Blue-and-White — A 
tique-dealer Francesco Scognamiglio, for the sum Group of Chinese Porcelains in the Topkapu 
of 100 lire; in fact, among the Duca di Martina’s Sarayi Müzesi, Istanbul, (Freer Gallery of Art, 
papers preserved in the Museum, there exist two Occasional Papers, vol. 2, no. 1), Washington, 
references to a Chinese vase in the shape of a 1952, pls. 39a, 39b; W. E. Cox, The Book of 
bird, the only one of this type recorded, one in Pottery and Porcelain, New York, 1963, figs. 
the manuscript inventory (packet no. 3) and an- 632, 654. 
other in an undated copy of the receipt of this (19) Cf. GARNER, op. cit, p. 18. 
purchase (packet no. 7). That it was purchased (3) Cf. C. A. S. WiLLIAMS, Encyclopedia of 
between 1890 and 1893 can be deduced, from Chinese Symbolism and Art Motives, New York, 
the fact that the Duca di Martina was dealing 1960, p. 317; Pops, op. cit., pp. 38-39; J. Wircin, 
with Scognamiglio precisely in this period; all Sung Ceramic Designs, Stockholm, 1970, pp. 
this appears clearly from other dated invoices 166-170. 
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the ornamental motifs represent the feathered body of a phoenix (») ) (feng-buang), whose 
head serves as a lid and whose long tail with numerous bifurcations mingles with the 
floral decorations on the sides of the vase; this floral decoration also fills in the frontal 
part of the shoulder, where it is not occupied by the scaled plumage of the bird. The 
bird's body is characterized by the overlapping of the feathers, whose edges are shaded 
off in a tonality of very light blue. 

This decoration harmonizes and integrates perfectly with the form of the vase, and 
the form, in turn, complements the decoration: the complementary relationship between 
form and decoration succeeds in giving the impression of a perfect fusion of the two ele- 
ments, phoenix-vase and vase-phoenix, yet without any loss of functional quality. 

All the elements, both of shape and of decoration, that characterize this piece are 
part of that symbolism which is continually met with and which. pervades every aspect 
of Chinese life. | 

The fact that a vase should have the semblance of the phoenix, a mythical bird, *em- 
peror" of all feathered creatures, obviously suggests a connexion with the court. In fact, 
the phoenix is a symbol of the imperial consort, appearing only in times of peace and 
prosperity, and it is represented in order to pay homage to an emperor and to glorify 
his reign. It is described as a mysterious bird with « the head of a hen, the eye of a man, 
the tail of a snake, the entrails of a locust, the brow of a swallow and the back of a 
turtle > (7), that is, as an animal that combines within itself, in one harmonious whóle, 
the peculiarities of various other beings. Also the name given it by the Chinese, feng- 
huang, that is, the union of the male phoenix (feng) and the female phoenix (buang), 
justifies its supremacy over other feathered creatures, assigns to it a royal role and makes 
it an imperial symbol. 

Very probably, therefore, this is an. object intended for the court, a product of the 
kilns of Ching-te-chen in Kiangsi, as is nearly all the Chinese production of blue-and-white | 
porcelain (^*). 

Another recurrent element in Chinese symbology is the coupling of the phoenix, 
and of long-tailed birds in general, with the peony, a flower that symbolizes spring and 
is also an expression of the male principle yang (7). In addition, the peony is the 
emblem of love and symbol of female beauty; naturally, its representation, just like that of 
the phoenix, is an omen of good fortune and prosperity. 


(2) Cf. WILLIAMS, op. cit, pp. 319-22; quoted from a Chinese text: «it resembles a 
Port, op cit, pp. 4344; H. Doré, Recherches wild swan before and a unicorn behind, it hes 
sur les superstitions en Chine, I. Les pratiques the throat of a swallow, the bill of a fowl, the 


superstitieuses, II 4, Shanghai, 1912, pp. 442-45; neck of a snake, the tail of a fish (having twelve 
WiRGIN, op. cit, pp. 190-93; W. Wuoerrs, feathers, except in the years with an intercalary 
Chinese Art, Harmondsworth, 1958 (Italian ed., month when there are thirteen), the forehead 
L’Arte Cinese, I, Firenze, 1963, pp. 324-329); of a crane, the crown of a mandarin duck, the 
J. C. Fercuson, The Mythology of All Races, stripes of a dragon and the vaulted back of a 
New York, 1964, pp. 98-100. tortoise ». 
(3) Doré, op. cit, p. 444; WILLIAMS, op. (14) Cf. BRANESTON, op. cit, passim. 
cit, p. 320, gives a description of the phoenix (°) Cf. WILLIAMS, op. cit, p. 190. 
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The glaze of the vase under discussion is rather thick, slightly undulate to the touch, 
and of a white colour compounded with pale-blue and greyish tints. The colour is not uni- 
form, and all over the vase numerous black marks are present — what is normally termed 
a “heaped and piled” effect — which, though undoubtedly due to defects of firing and to 
impurity of the raw material, do not at all detract from the beauty of the decoration, but 
on the contrary give a feeling of greater naturalness to the piece. The blue has a dark, 
gleaming tonality Ը"). The shape of the vase, perfectly proportioned even if not exces- 
sively slender, is sharply cut off at the level of the neck, which, although normally nar- 
row and short in mei-p’ing vases, has here without any doubt been clumsily shortened, 
because the design is suddenly and illogically interrupted. Almost certainly this cut was 
carried out at a later date so as to permit a lid other than the original one to be fitted 
to the vase, or perhaps was made necessary as a result of the breakage of the lid. 

A sizable crack runs slantwise over the posterior part of the body of the vase, start- 
ing from a point a few centimetres above the base and ascending so as just to touch the 
phoenix's tail. 

We believe that this piece must date from the second half of the 14th century (end 
of Yüan dynasty 1279-1368 — beginning of Ming dynasty 1368-1644). All the elements 
in our possession concur in confirming this hypothesis: the thickness and colour of the 
glaze, the technical imperfections characteristic of this epoch in which there did not yet 
exist a perfect control of the material or of the firing, the tonality of the blue, and the 
type of decoration (*7). This dating — second half of the 14th century — emphasises 
the fact that the vase under discussion is not only the most ancient piece of blue-and- 
white porcelain in the “Duca di Martina” Museum at Naples, but that it is to be placed 
among the very first examples of blue-and-white, since these belong to the end of the Yüan 
dynasty (*). The base of the vase is not glazed and bears no maker's mark; this custom, 
. in fact, began in the regnal period Yung-lo (1403-1424). 

It seems moreover that from the first half of the 15th century onward the peony 
motif was not used so frequently (") it did not come back into fashion until a much 
later time (18th century), when the earlier examples of blue-and-white were imitated (^). 
The theme of the phoenix, on the other hand, is found quite frequently in nearly every 
epoch, even if with numerous variants. 

The lid, which is of tin-glazed terracotta, needs to be considered separately. It is 
a reproduction clumsily executed in modern times, perhaps even in Europe, in imitation 
— how faithful one does not know — of the original, repeating. the motif of scaled plum- 


(16) Cf. E. BruzTr, «The Dating of Early Underglaze Blue and Copper Red im the Percival 
Ming Blue and White», OrA, I, 1948, pp. 56- David Foundation of Chinese Art, section 3, 


57; GARNER, op. cit., pp. 1415, 69. London, 1963, pp. VIIL-XV. 
(17) Cf. GARNER, op. cit, p. 12; POPE, op. (1°) For very similar peony shoots cf. for 
cit., pp. 24-29. example a jar (kuan) in the Topkapu Saray dated 
(18) Cf. GARNER, op. ctt, p. 12; M. MEDLEY, 1413, illustrated in Pope, op. cit, pl. 31. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Porcelains Decorated in (55) Cf. Pope, op. cit. p. 40. 
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age seen on the body and neck. We rule out the possibility that the original lid was 
not zoomorphic; otherwise the bird represented on the vase would have remained unex- 
pectedly incomplete. At most there may have been a lid with a much stylized phoenix's 
head. On the other hand it may be that the original lid had not so large a base, that is, 
that it did not rest on the shoulder, but fitted perfectly on the narrow opening of the 
neck and had slenderer, and in any case different, proportions. 


The decoration of the lid is sharply distinguished from that of the vase: the draw- 
ing is linear, mechanical, and lacks naturalness. Even the tonality of the blue is different: 
here the colour is dull, deeper at the base and paler on the phoenix's head, with numer- 
ous, deliberate impurities and with a completely- opaque glaze. 


The animal form of the vase might possibly be linked to the bird-headed pitchers 
of the T'ang epoch (618-907). The prototypes of these latter, it has been suggested, 
are to be sought among Sasanian metal pitchers; on the other hand, according to Gallois 
they show traces of the Mediterranean influence, emanating from Egypt, which had 
reached China by maritime trade routes even before the T'ang epoch (). 


One must remember, however, that zoomorphic vessels, or vessels with zoomorphic 
elements, have been present in China ever since the Han epoch (206 B.C. - 220 A.D.) and 
that a continuity of these motifs, though with varying characteristics, has existed over the 
centuries (), i 


For the vase in the “Duca di Martina” Museum one cannot avail oneself of preçise 
references to antecedent prototypes; as far, however, as the decoration is concerned, one 
specific comparison — not really exact, but significant — can be made with the small 
pitcher (h. cm. 19) of the Yüan epoch (*) (fig. 5) found during the excavations of R 
at Ta-tu, the Yüan emperors’ capital (*). 


. (77) Cf. WiLLETTS, op. cit, IL, pp. 599-602. Céramique dans lart d’Extréme-Orient, Paris, 
(72) Cf. R. L. Hosson, The Catalogue of the 1923, I, pl. 23 (T'ang period); G. M. Toscano, 

George Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese, Museo d'arte cinese di Parma, Reggio Emilia, 
Corean and Persian Pottery & Porcelain, I, Lon- 1965, fig. 246 (very early Sung); Mostra d'arte 
don, 1925, pls. IX 67 (Han period), XLVIII cinese. Catalogo, Venezia, 1954, fig. 387, p. 116 
323 (T'ang period), 325 (T’ang period), 431 (3rd4th cent.). 

(Tang period);-L 389 (T'ang period), LXVI 390 (77) HSIA Nar, < Archaeological Work Jiris 
(Tang period), 401 (T'ang period); LXXII 497 the Cultural Revolution», China Reconstructs, 
(end of T'ang period); Ib., ibid., III, London, XX, 10, Oct. 1971, քք.36-37: Archaeological De- 
1926, pls. XXXIX C-239 (Sung-Yüan period); partment of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
XLV C219 (Sung period); In, ibid. VI, Lon- < Yüan Tetu ti k'an-ch'a ho fe-chüeh > (Excava- 
don, 1928, pls. XXVII F-143 (8th cent); XXXV tions and researches at Ta-tu of the Yüan), Kao- 
F-184 (Tang period); W. P. Yerrs, The Cate ku, 1, 1972, p. 24, pl. 10, fig. 3; Ku YEN-WEN, 
logue of tbe George Eumorfopoulos Collection of «Tatu, The Yuan Capital», in New Archae- 
Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, ological Finds in China, Peking, 1972, p. 26, 
Jewellery & Miscellaneous Objects, I, London, last unnumbered colour plate; Ք. FREND, «New 
1929, pl. XII A-15 (post-Han period); R. L. Archaeological Work im China», EW, XXII, 
Hosson, The Wares of the Ming Dynasty, Lon- 1972, p. 240, fig. 18. 
_ don, 1923, pls. 19.1 (Cheng-te period, 1506-21), (74) This small pitcher was dug up, together 
6 (Wan-li period, 1573-1619); ԷԼ Rimer, La with 16 other pieces of porcelain, in the street 
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. Porcelain phoenix-vase. China, second half of the 14th century. “Duca di Martina” Museum, Naples, 


Cat. no. 2525. 
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Fig. 4 - Same as figs. 1-3 (for the position of the 
lid see the acknowledgements before note 1). 





Fig. 5 - Porcelain pitcher from 
Ta-tu. China, Yüan period. 





This small pitcher, in the shape of a “moon vase" ("), presents a floral decoration 
of winding peony shoots, completed by the plumage of the phoenix, whose head, entirely 
decorated in blue, serves as a spout. 

In this piece the fusion between form and decoration is less successful than in the 
mei-ping vase, and that is partly to be attributed to the flattened, circular shape of the 
pitcher, owing to which the bird remains a purely decorative element and the attempt at 
fusion does not attain the same degree of organic unity. That there has been an attempt 
is, however, evident from the arrangement of the plumage and the wings, which, placed 
in both the anterior and the posterior part of the pitcher, seem to be poised, thus empha- 
sizing the movement of the phoenix's head in position of flight. Although in both pieces 
the bird's plumage follows the same decorative scheme with scales, in the case of the 
pitcher it is treated more graphically, especially. as regards the phoenix's back: here, too, 
the problem -of the junction between neck and body is resolved in a decorative manner. : 
There is more similarity, օո the other hand, in the flamboyant, bifurcate tail and the 
peony shoots that mingle with the phoenix's feathers. 


of the Tower of the Old Drum (Chiu Ku Lou (15) For similar shapes cf. GARNER, op. cit., 
Ta Chieh) in the southern part of Peking (see p. 25, pl. 304; MEDLEY, op. cit, p. 25, pl. 14, 


note 23). no. A612. 
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The Work of the Committee on the Study 
of the Civilizations of Central Asia of the USSR 
Commission for UNESCO 


by GusTAV GLAESSER 


In his Ballad of East and West the great bard of the British Empire in India, Joseph 
Rudyard Kipling, wrote the famous lines: 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet ... 


But some lines further on the poet corrects himself: 


But there is neither East nor West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face,’ 
though they come from the ends of the earth! 


Strong men should indeed stand face to face in this encounter between East and 
West, but only if strong in spirit and character: it is obvious that « nor border, nor breed, 
. nor birth » must interfere with or contaminate the cordiality and fruitfulness of such genu- 
inely human encounters. And, in boc signo, East and West shall meet. 

Though quoting from an “imperialist” writer of the recent past, the creator P. Kim, 
the poet who loved and understood the East as few others have done, we believe that in 
so doing we have not adulterated the new, decidedly antiimperialist spirit that from its 
foundation (1946) the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(just for once we give the name of UNESCO in all its imposing, programmatic fullness) 
has tried to instil into the relations between the peoples and cultures of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

Among the innumerable cultural initiatives taken by UNESCO we should like to em- 
phasize one in our present context, 

In 1965 the Consultative Committee of UNESCO had to examine the question of 
the future integration into the ordinary programme, laid down by UNESCO itself, of its 
East-West project, based upon a more conscious reciprocal appreciation of the scientific- 
cultural values of East and West. In this connexion the Committee recognized the neces- 
sity and utility of a considerable broadening of its field of action by including therein 
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the study of the great ethnico-cultural areas of the world. In particular it was proposed 
to give greater attention to the cultures of Africa and Latin America, of which so little 
is known, and, as regards Asia, to examine systematically certain aspects of the cultures, 
ancient and modern, of the peoples of that continent. In the latter case it was suggested 
that the greatest effort be concentrated upon the cultures of Central Asia, still insuff- 
ciently studied and little known in the rest of the world. On this occasion certain subjects 
of study were settled, concerning both Central Asia proper and the bordering territories 
such as Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India and Mongolia. (The participation of Mongolia 
as a country belonging to the Central Asian area, in the project, begins from 1970). All 
these proposals were then integrated into the new, very important UNESCO Project on 
the Study of Civilizations of Central Asia, which was made part of the ordinary programme 
of UNESCO and adopted by its General Conference at the end of 1966. This project 
for the study of Central Asia was then authorized by an informatory document, drawn up 
by the UNESCO Secretariat, as well as by the report of the experts who met in 1967 at 
the headquarters of the organization in Paris. 


This meeting was attended on the one hand by distinguished representatives of those 
cultural areas of Central Asia which were considered in this UNESCO programme, namely 
Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India and the Soviet Union, and on the other by eminent 
orientalists from western and eastern Europe. It was this meeting of experts that was 
responsible for laying down the solid foundations upon which it was possible subsequently 
to build, thus opening rich prospects for future research. It was, in fact, indispensable 
to determine exactly the object and the geographical and chronological limits of the re- 
searches, besides, obviously, the ways and means for international co-operation, and to 
choose those best adapted for the purpose. The report provides for a series of fundamental 
researches, systematically selected and framed, in the fields of archaeology, history, litera- 
ture and the arts, such as to give a picture, if possible .complete, of the positive role of. 
the peoples being studied in the evolution of culture, whether universal or regional, 
and so contribute to the deepening of cultural relations between East and West. | 


The themes to be selected needed to refer to geographical areas of great extent, the 
meeting-places of different peoples and cultural traditions, in such a way as to require both 
an interdisciplinary approach and an internationally based treatment — within the frame- 
work, that is, of a wide collaboration between the scholars of the whole world. The 
themes proposed by the General Conference of UNESCO for inclusion in this program- 
me of studies corresponded to these general requirements. The research objectives chosen 
by the meeting of experts were, in order of priority, the following: 1) Archaeology and 
history of Central Asia in the Kushan period (1st century B.C.-4th century A.D.); 2) Art 
of the peoples of Central Asia (Gandharan art and art of the Timurid age); 3) Contribu- 
tion of the peoples of Central Asia to the development of the sciences (9th-13th centuries); 
4) History of literary currents in Central Ásia (pre- and post-Mongol periods); 5) History 
of philosophy and ideas. 


In conformity with the above-mentioned order of priority and for organizational 
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reasons, it was decided that, in the first stage, the efforts of the organization should be 
concentrated on the study of the Kushan age and of the art of the Timurid period. The 
commitments and responsibilities were to be divided among the countries forming part of 
that area, each of which. was to be entrusted with the co-ordination, on an international . 
level, of the research to be devoted to the themes mentioned above: Afghanistan for the 
Kushan period, the USSR for Timurid art. Pakistan for the history of scientific develop- 
ment, Iran for the study of the literary currents, and India for the history of philosophy 


and ideas. 


This meeting of experts also saw the start of a corresponding output of publications, 
in part exclusively concerned with the original scientific researches sponsored by UNESCO, 
in part to provide for the divulgation of the results of these researches and for a better 
knowledge of Central Asia and its cultures in general. The exposition of these results, 
as far as concerns Soviet Central Asian reseatches, seems all the more indispensable and 
urgent in that the relative publications are almost exclusively written in Russian — a lan- 
guage that is not yet as well known as it deserves to be, even in European scientific circles 
— and furthermore printed in an absolutely inadequate number of copies, so that, as soon 
as they come out, they become bibliographical rarities, at least in the. West. 


One of the concrete results of this meeting of experts was the acceptance of a pro- 
posal, put forward by the Soviet representative, the well-known academician B.G. Ga- 
furov, about the organization in 1968, in the capital of Soviet Tadjikistan, Dushanbe, of 
an International Conference on the History, Archaeology and Culture of Central Asia in 
the Kushan Period.- The conference took place according to programme, with the interna- 
tional success that is known to all; but of this we will speak briefly later. 


In the course of the meeting a discussion was also held on the geographical delimita- 
tion of the researches referring to "Central Asia” — a rather vague and elastic geographical 
concept, as was recognized by those who took part in the debate, but manageable enough 
for the practical aims of the research programme. On the other hand, this being an emi- 
nently historico-cultural programme, it is inevitable that the area of the researches cannot 
coincide by definition with the geographical, or still less the political, boundaries of yest- 
erday and today. Any controversies or disagreements caused by the vagueness of the 
geographical term "Central Asia” can always be smoothed over in that spirit of interna- 
tional understanding and world-wide co-operation which is a chief objective, indeed the 
raison d'étre, of UNESCO itself. Central Asia, having been from the most remote times 
the crucible of peoples and the classic meeting-place between the cultures of East and 
West, a land of the migrations of whole peoples, where merchandise and ideas have con- 
tinually been exchanged, lends itself even less than other areas to any form of classroom 
pedantry. 

The study of the complex prehistory, protohistory and history, as well as the various 
cultures, of the Central Asian peoples was not undertaken in a systematic manner and 
with scientific criteria until after the beginning of tbis century, and our knowledge of 
this field is still to be considered insufficient. It is for this reason that UNESCO judged 
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that it ought to give its particular attention, accompanied by material aid — within the 
limits of the possible — to the study of the cultures of Central Asia, The function of 
UNESCO in the realization of this programme consists mainly in the facilitations that it 
provides for scientific co-operation on regional and international levels. In this con- 
nexion, particular mention must be made of the assistance which is being given to the 
scholars and scientific bodies of Central Asian countries in order to promote their resear- 
ches. For this purpose UNESCO has contributed to the setting up of special centres of 
research and co-ordination, in the countries of the selected area, and to the organization 
of a series of international meetings, conferences and symposia held under the auspices of 
UNESCO in different countries of Central Ásia; it has also encouraged the preparation of 
special publications and scientific monographs. During the project's experimental. stage 
(1967-1970) the programmes were devoted almost entirely to the study of the ancient and 
medieval cultures of the area concerned. 


The international meetings sponsored by UNESCO were the following: 


— The International Meeting of experts on the study of civilizations of Central 
Asia (held at UNESCO Headquarters in Paris, April 1967); 


— International Conference on the Archaeology, History and Arts of Central Asia 
in the Kushan period (Dushanbe, 27 Sept.6 Oct. 1968); ! 


— International Conference on the Movements of Peoples and Ideas between the 
Countries of Central Asia (New Delhi, 11-15 Feb. 1969); 


— International Symposium on the Art of Central Asia during the Timurid period 
(Samarkand, 23-27 Sept. 1969); 


— International Meeting on the Coordination of Kushan Studies and Archaeolo- 
gical Research in Central Asia (Kabul, 12-18 May 1970); | 


— International Symposium on the Contribution of the Peoples of Central Asia to 
the Development of Science during the 9th to 13th Centuries (Islamabad, 23-30 Sept. 
1970); 


— International Meeting of experts on Central Asia (held at UNESCO Headquar- 
ters in Paris, April 1971). 


As appears from this retrospective list, the subjects of the meetings reflected the basic 
themes of the researches that were provided for in the programme concerning the study 
of Central Asia. To this imposing list there has recently (26 Sept.-5 Oct. 1972) been 
added the International Conference on the “Social and Cultural Development of Central 
Asian Countries in the 19th and 20th Centuries”, at Ashkhabad, capital of the Soviet So- 
cialist Republic of Turkmenistan, convened by the Committee on the Study of the Civiliza- 
tions of Central Asia of the USSR Commission for UNESCO, in collaboration with the 
Organizing Committee of the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Turkmenistan, 
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In May 1973 an International Symposium on the Role of Nomadic Peoples in the 
Civilization of Central Asia was held at Ulan Bator (Mongolia) and. proved to be very suc- 


Before turning our attention, rapidly, to the Ashkhabad conference, we should like 
briefly to recall the previously mentioned International Conference on the Archaeology, 
History and Arts of Central Ásia in the Kushan Period, held at Dushanbe (1968), in view 
of the remarkable contribution wbich it made to the clarification. and deepening of our 
knowledge of the history of the Kushans, their ethnic origin, the art of the peoples of 
the Kushan empire considered on the basis of its various regional schools, the Kushan lan- 
guage and script, the socio-economic structure of their state, their relations with other 
peoples, ideology and religion in the Kushan empire, etc. This was the first time that an 
international scientific meeting on such a large scale had been dedicated to all the aspects 
of the Kushan age — and let it be added that the conference was a complete success, as 
was noted at the time by the periodical and specialized press of many countries. On the 
occasion of this conference certain specialy compiled publications were distributed, which, 
since then, are invariably to be found at the side of anyone working upon the subject of 
Central Asia and its problems. One of these, Sovetskaja Arheologija Srednej Azii i Ku- 
Sanskaja Problema — Annotirovannaja bibliografija / Soviet Central Asian Archeology and 
the Kushan Problem — An Annotated Bibliography, Moscow, 1968, compiled by B. Ja. 
STAVISKIJ, B.I. VajNBERG, N.G. Gorsunova and E.A. Novcoropova under the editor- 
ship of B.G. GAFUROV, in two volumes with annotations in Russian and English, is a 
bibliography of the Soviet publications devoted to Central Asia and in particular to the 
"Kushan problem", and, as such, indispensable. 


Though the famous problem of the date of Kaniska was not cleared up even by this 
authoritative international congress, after two other international gatherings at London (the 
first in 1913, the second in 1960) had been equally unfruitful, at least as regards this 
point, the Dushanbe conference was a powerful incentive to à better knowledge of Soviet 
archaeology and of the results that it has obtained, an incentive offered to specialists of 
the whole world, including those whose contacts with the Soviet scientific world had, up 
to that time, been rather slight. In fact, more than two hundred scholars from eighteen 
countries took part in the work of the conference, one characteristic of which was the 
active role of numerous scholars from the Central Asian countries where archaeological 
explorations are being carried out. Thus, a real "International" of Central Asian archae- 
ology was set on foot and will doubtless grow deeper roots in the course of time. Mean- 
while the preliminary balance-sheet of the Dushanbe Conference was published in the final 
report, drawn up by the UNESCO Secretariat (Conférence internationale sur l'arcbéologie, 
l'histoire et les arts de l'Asie centrale pendant la période kouchane — Rapport final, UNE- 
SCO, Paris, 22 janvier 1969, SHC/CS/179/2). 


Those who attended the conference also greatly appreciated the simultaneous exhibi- 
tion, at Dushanbe, of Central Asian culture and art in the Kushan age, an attractive visual 
display of the most remarkable discoveries in that field made by Soviet archaeology during 
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the last half century. The delegates obviously also much appreciated the organized visit to 
the main sites and excavations of the Kushan age, such as AdZina-Tepe and Kafir-Kala in 
southern Tadjikistan, as well as to the famous medieval excavations at PjandXikent and 
Afrasiab (the famous citadel of ancient Samarkand). 


Before, during, and after the conference an intense activity was carried on by the 
Committee on the Study of the Civilizations of Central Asia of the USSR Commission for 
UNESCO. The chairman of this Committee is Academician B.G. Gafurov, Director of 
the Institute for Oriental Studies (Institut vostokovedenija), of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The Committee has the function of co-ordinating the researches in this field, con- 
ducted in the USSR, as also of promoting and assisting relations between Soviet scholars, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the specialists and scientific bodies of other countries. 
It is evident that this Committee has a particular importance in the preparation and real- 
ization of the international scientific gatherings, culminating in the conferences and meet- 
ings which periodically take place in the Soviet Union, but apart from these, so to speak, 
extraordinary occasions it catries on a normal, regular activity, which consists in collabo- 
rating in UNESCO’s East-West programmes as far as they concern its own sector. Form- 

ing part of the Committee we find the leading members of the principal scientific bodies 
d all the Soviet Central Asian republics; these bodies contribute in increasing measure 
to the works planned by the central organisms. 


An act of fundamental importance for the archaeological exploration of Central. Asia, 
especially as regards the Kushan period, was the creation at Kabul, within the Afghan 
Archaeological Institute, of a Regional Centre for the Kushan period, with the purpose 
of cartying out the-programme outlined by UNESCO. It is from the land of Afghanistan, 
nucleus of the empire of the great Kushans, that one may expect a solution of the many 
problems connected with this political and cultural entity. Working on lines parallel 
with the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, American, British, French, German, Italian’ 
Japanese and Soviet archaeological missions are carefully examining this territory. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past these missions nearly always functioned independently of one an- 
other, whence it appears to be of the greatest urgency to establish a regional and inter- 
national co-operation and co-ordination of these studies and activities. This is the task 
that the Kabul centre has set itself under the auspices of UNESCO, working out a con- 
crete programme of exchanges and collaboration, which was approved at the above-men- 
tioned International Meeting on the Co-ordination of Kushan Studies and Archaeological 
Research in Central Asia by the delegates of the countries concerned and the directors of 
archaeological missions engaged in Afghanistan. An account of these transactions may 
be found in the well-known. special number of the Quarterly Afghanistan, XXIII, 1349, 
1 (1970), pp. 62-73. 

The already mentioned international Symposium, dedicated to Central Asian art dur- 
ing the Timurid period (Samarkand, 1969), represents ánother stage in the series of inter- 
national meetings organized by the Committee on the Study of the Civilizations of Central 
Asia of the USSR Commission for UNESCO. It was attended by about a hundred scholars 
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from fifteen countries of Ásia, Europe and America. Five main papers were presented and 
about forty other exposés and reports. All aspects of Timurid art were discussed: archi- 
tecture, miniature, applied arts, calligraphy, illumination. Among the Soviet contributions 
particular mention should be made of the paper read by Mrs G.A. Pugatenkova on 
Central Asian architecture in the Timurid age. This meeting also had practical results, 
with the constitution of two international working-groups, one on architecture and the 
other on the art of miniature-painting. These two groups were charged with preparing, 
under the auspices of UNESCO, special albums on the art of the Central Asian peoples 
in the Timurid age. Part of the group concerned with architecture is formed by a team 
of scholars from Uzbekistan, led by the above mentioned Prof. Pugatenkova. The second 
group, led by Prof. B. Gray, is preparing the publication, under the auspices of UNESCO, 
on the art of miniature. The volume will be devoted not only to this last but also to the. 
art of the oriental manuscript in all its forms. On the occasion of this international gather- 
ing, too, an exhibition had been organized at Samarkand օք illuminated and illustrated 
manuscripts, of objects representative of the applied arts, and so forth, and those who 
attended were given the opportunity of visiting the chief medieval monuments of Buhara, 
the museums and collections of Tashkent, etc. 


There followed, in chronological order, the International Meeting on the Coordina- 
Hon of Kushan Studies and Archaeological Research in Central Asia (Kabul, May 1970), 
on which we have already said a few words while dealing with that subject. In the same 
year (September 1970) the University of Islamabad (Pakistan) organized the symposium of 
specialists, already mentioned by us, which had as its theme the contribution of the Cen 
tral Asian peoples to the development of science. We have already listed the previous 
important international conference in the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent, likewise under the 
auspices of UNESCO, that of New Delhi in February 1969, which was also attended by 
‘well-known scholars both from Asiatic countries and from Europe and America (cf. the 
very interesting proceedings of the New Delhi conference: Central Asia. Movement of Peo- 
ples and Ideas from Times Prehistoric to Modern, New Delhi, 1970). As may be inferred 
from all these dates, so close together in time, in this field too “Asia has awakened” — to 
use a commonplace, behind which lies concealed an impressive historical reality, pregnant 
with surprises for the future. 


In the field of Central Asian researches the most promising fact, within the Asiatic 
area itself, is without doubt the creation of a real network of regional bodies and insti- 
tutes which collaborate with one another and with the outside, international scientific 
world. These centres, already at work in Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan and India, and sup- 
ported by the appropriate local authorities, universities, archaeological services, etc., are 
branches of the national Commissions for UNESCO and thus form part of the great East- 
West project sponsored by that meritorious organization. In the Soviet Union — as we 
have already mentioned — the USSR Commission for UNESCO has set up a special Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Civilizations of Central Ásia, the chairman of which is Acade- 
mician B.G. Gafurov. In his work of organization Dr Gafurov is ably assisted by Prof. 
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L.I. Miro’nikov, the author inter alia of a weighty article in the Journal of World 
History, published by UNESCO (XIII, 1971, 4), dealing with the organization of studies 
on the cultures of Central Asia; to this article we are indebted for a quantity of informe. 
tion utilized in the present summary. 

The last international conference which has been held in the USSR was — by 
the Committee on the Study of the Civilizations of Central Asia of the USSR pei m 
for UNESCO, in collaboration with the Organizing Committee of the Academy of Scie 
of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Turkmenistan, and took place in the capital " in 
Republic, Ashkhabad, from the 26th Sept. to the 5th Oct. 1972. After the previous inter- 
 nationa] gatherings, held under the auspices of UNESCO in different countries of Central 
Asia and devoted, almost without exception, to the historic past of this area, this Interna- 
tional Conference was dedicated, for the first time, to the modern cultures of Central Asia. 

A preliminary publication of the proceedings of this conference are the Abstracts 
of tbe Papers presented by the Soviet Scholars, Moscow, 1972, a pithy volume coftaining 
(unless this abundance has caused us to err in our reckoning) a good seventy contribu- 
tions, The material is divided under two headings, according to the sections of the Con- 
ference: “History, Social and Cultural Developments”, and “Literature and Arts”. We may 
add without exaggeration that there is no aspect of the life — rural, urban, economic, 
artistic, etc. — of these countries that has been omitted from this interesting | volume, 
which unquestionably possesses the right of citizenship on the specialist’s bookshelves, 
even though many subjects, as is obvious, are only touched upon in these Abstracts. One 
now awaits a more complete collection of the proceedings of the Conference, which will 
also contain the contributions, written and oral, of the numerous foreign scholars who 
attended from the non-Soviet countries of Asia and from the West. Once completed, 
these proceedings will offer the most up-to-date and many-sided picture of present-day Cen- 
tral Asia, Soviet and non-Soviet, in all its aspects, seen through the eyes and considered 
by the minds of the most authoritative scholars of the entire world whose studies concern 
this area — an area which not without good reason was selected by the highest cultural 
assembly in the world for its.great cultural enterprise (^). | 


| 
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(!) The following are some of the most recent of Central Asia in tbe 191b-20tb "i ( Asbkbabad, 


publications concerning the subject of this article: 1972) — Final Report, Moscow, Dd L. = 
Metdunerodnaja konferencija ]umesko po social- Mrrosnixov, < Problemy social’nogo ji 

nomu i kul’turnomu razviliju stram Central’ noj razvitija stran Central’noj Azii v ար. a 
Azii, Ašbabad, 1972 — Itogovyj doklad, Moskva, (Meždunarodnaja konferencija Junesko) », Nerody 


. 1972; Unesco International Conference on the Azii i Afriki, 1973, 2, pp. 212-16. 
Social and Cultural Development of tbe Countries ` ' 
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Archaeologia Mundi, Tibet - Author's Note 


I received the first three copies of the French edition of Arcbaeologia Mundi, Tibet, 
Nagel, Genève, 1973, after my last return from Iran in January 1974. While I was 
recovering from a serious illness in Tehran the proofs of the book duly reached me, but 
notwithstanding my solicitations I received no copy of the clichés, most probably on account 
of the existing conditions in the Italian postal services: maybe the parcel is still lying 
somewhere, as has happened twice with the proofs. 


In going over the text, I have found that some figures are either lacking, or have been 
replaced by others. I now feel bound to correct some of the most serious mistakes, for 
which I do not hold myself responsible. The same mistakes are certainly found also in 
the English and German editions, which I have not yet seen. 


Description of pl. 47 - add: «avec l'aimable autorisation de M. ԷԼ E. Richardson ». : 

Description of pl. 150 - instead of < Déesse (apsarss)», read: < püjadevatà, ou déesse fluviale? >. 

Description of pl. 154 - read: < Avalokitefvara (?)» Ը). 

p. 60 - instead of « Illustr. N° 47», read: «Illustr. N° 45». 

p. 144 - instead of «llluszr. N° 124», read «Illustr. N° 142». 

p. 177 - The reproduction of the Jaina image is missing: see TPS, p. 172, ճջ. 2. 

p. 177 - Pls. 145, 146, 147, and 152 have nothing to do with Sakya monastery; the places where the 
objects have been found are indicated in the captions. 

. 179 - The sentence referring to the image of pl. 147 (Padmapáni) should be cancelled; the same 
for note 161. Reference was here made to an image of Tara. 

p. 180 - Pl. 168 is misplaced; the figure which should have been published is that reproduced in TPS, 

ք. 175, fg. 12. 
p. 180 - The last sentence should close with « art islamique ». 


"Jg 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


(*) TPS = G. Tuca, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, (2) On this subject, I am at present preparing 
Rome, 1949. an article for EW. 
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Book Reviews 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


WiiHgLM RapLorr, Ass Sibirien - Lose Blatter 
aus meinem Tagebuche, p. 375 (Gustav 
Glaesser). 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


AHMAD Hasan Dani (ed.) Chakdara Fort and 
Gasdbara Art, p. 380; UPENDRA THAKOR, 
Mints and Minting in India, p. 384 (Maurizio 
Taddei). 


CENTRAL ASIA 
L. I. ArBAUM - R. Brentyes, Wachter des Gol- 
des, p. 384 (Gustav Glaesser). 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


GERHARD WRTH, Alexander der Grosse, p. 389 
(Gustay Glaesser). 


INDOLOGY 


INDOLOGICA TAURINENSIA, Afti del Convegno di 
Studi Indologici Torino, 26-29 aprile 1971, 
p. 392 (Laxman Prasad Mishra). 


TRAN 


Micuzr M. Mazzaout, The Origins of the Safe- 
wids - Srism, Sifism, and the Շա, p. 393 
(Gustav Glaesser). 


JAPANOLOGY 


D. Keme, Twenty Plays of the No Theatre, p. 397 
(Rosaria Beviglia) — Aprrana Boscaro, Six- 
teenth Century European Printed Works on 
the First Japanese Mission to Europe, p. 398 
(Lionello Lanciotti). 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


International Co-operation in Orientalist Librarian- 
ship, p. 399 (Lionello Laenciotii). 


MONGOLISTICS 


WALTHER Hutssic, Geschichte der mongolischen 
Literatur, p. 399 (Gustav Glaesser). 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Jonn BLorzgLp, The Secret and Sublime Taoist 
Mysteries and Magic, p. 403; Mowxs or THE 
RAMAKRISHNA Ordrer, Meditation, p. 403; 
CrLADIO NARANJO and Ropert E. Ornstein. On 
tbe Psychology of Meditation, p. 404: SEYYED ` 
Hossein Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 404; The Yoga 
of Light, Hatba-yoga-pradipika, India’s' Classical 
Handbook, transl. by Etsy BmecuERER, p. 405; 
SWAMI JYOTIRMAYANANDA SARASWATI, Meditate 
the Tantric Yoga Way, p. 405; A. K. WARDER, 
Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 406 (Massimo 
Scaligero). | 


SINOLOGY 


Wu Cu'ENcEN, Monkey, p. 406; Jean CHESNEAUI 
(edited by), Popular Movements and Secret 
Societies in China, 1840-1950, p. 406; Wima 
FAIRBANE, Adventures in Retrieval, p. 406; 
BENEDYKT GryNnPAs, Les écrits de Tai l'Ancien 
et le Petit Calendrier des Hia, p. 407; Paoro 
BEONIO-BROCCHTERI, Confucio e il Cristianesi- 
mo, p. 407; PrgRO Corrapini, Comíucio e մ 
Confucianesimo, p. 407 (Lionello Lanciotti) — 
Jack BELDEN, China Shakes tbe World, p. 407 
(Mario Sabatini). 


TIBETOLOGY 


Eva NzuMAIER, Matarib und Ma-Mo, Studien zur 
Mythologie des Lameaismus, p. 408 (Gustav 
Glaesser). | 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


WILHELM RADLOEE, Aus Sibirien - Lose Blatter 
aus meinem Tagebuche (vols I and II a 
photo-mechanical reprint of the second edi- 
tion of Leipzig, 1893, Oosterhout N. B., 
The Netherlands, Anthropological Publica- 
tions - New York, Humanities Press, 1968, 
vol. I 536 pp. 14 pls; vol II 490 pp. 
16 pls, 1 map). 


Our encomium upon this important book 
logically must begin with the laudatio of a 
publishing enterprise to which we owe its photo- 
mechanical resurrection after many decades, for 
during these years the work had become a bib 
liophile’s rarity and-its possession a pious aspira- 
tion for the orientalist. In the past (EW, XX, 
1970, pp. 408-11) we have had occasion to deaf 
with another reprint, also put out by Antbre- 
pological Publications - Oosterbout, Benjamin 
Bergmann's Streifereien unter den Kalmilken in 


den Jabren 1802 und 1803, re-edited by Siegbert- 


Hummel, with an important introduction by 
that orientalist. The bold initiative of this Dutch- 
American publishing house is apparently inten 
ded to centre upon one main theme: the great 
journeys of Asiatic exploration, with particular 
emphasis laid on the books of travels in Asiatic 
Russia, Siberia, etc. In fact both Bergmann’s 
work and the present one are essentially the 
fruits of travel, and the same is true of another 
of this publishing house’s initiatives, for which 
. we owe it equal gratitude, the republication of 
the two bulky volumes, Across Asia from West 
to East in 1906-1908 by the Finnish colonel 
(later fieldmarshal) C. G. Mannerheim, who sub- 
sequently played a leading part in contemporary 
history. Thus we have here a series of Reise- 
bericbte, the accounts of  traveller-explorers, 
which contain all the ethnological, anthropo- 
logical, and geographical data accessible in their 
time and which still possess a remarkable scien 
tific interest even in our own. 

At this point we may be permitted to er- 
press our regret for the fact that, with regard to 
the exploration of Asia and (as in the present 
case) of the Siberian ‘continent? from the 17th 
to the end of the 19th century, there exists no 
historico-geographico-ethnographical corpus to 
compare with the one conceived and compiled 
by Richard Hakluyt and bis continuators. His 
Voyages and Discoveries are considered, and 
rightly, by the English as «our English epic» 
and as «the very papers of empire». Mutatis 
mutandis, a great and memorable epic is likewise 
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“Erman 1806-77), 


to be found not only in the militery conquest 
of Siberia, carried out gradually and cautiously 
by the brillant cossack Yarmak and his succes 
sors, but also — what is of greater interest to 


‘us in our non-political context — in its conquest 


on the scientific plane by a band of researchers 
and explorers, Russian and non-Russian, among 
whom Wilhelm Radloff (V. V. Radlov), author 
of the book now reprinted, occupies a not undis- 
tinguished place. Incidentally, in our context it 
is worth while quoting this outstanding German 
Russian orientalist's judgement on the military 
conquest of Siberia (I, p. 152): Jarmak stebt 
viel büber als alle Cortex und Pizxarro, da seine 
Eroberungszüge nicbt durch Blut und Grausem- 
keit befleckt sind, wie die Kriegszuge der spe 
niscben Helden. | 

The works of the geographers, ethnographers, 
naturalists and anthropologists who followed in 
the footsteps of these military pioneers form a 
corpus perhaps not less fascinating than that 
collected in Haklgyt's Voyages, even if here the 
unknown world into which these  explorers 
advanced is not that of the oceans and tropical 
and subtropical lands, but the fearsome expanses , 
of the Siberian ‘continent® with its sands, ‘tomb 
of caravans’, its tundras, taigas and immense 
rivers. 
Thus it is impossible for a reviewer to overt- _ 
praise the initiative of the publisher who is 
presenting us with these reprints of works such 
as Radloffs two volumes Ayus Sibirien, being a 
reprint based on the second edition published 
at Leipzig in 1893. Wilhelm Radloff, who was 
born in Berlin in 1837 and died in Petrograd 
in 1918 as an Academician and Director of the 
famous Asiatic Museum — Institute of Oriental 
Studies, was one of that pleiad of German 
scholars and explorers who, from the age of Pe- 
ter the Great onward, took part in those ex- 
peditions that had as their aim the exploration 
and what one might call the stock-taking — 
geographic, ethnographic and naturalistic — of 
northern Asia and of Russian Siberia in particu- 
lar. ‘This is not the place to make a complete 
catalogue of these explorers, but we should not 
wish to pass by in silence certain great names 
such as J. G. Gmelin (1709-53), of Tubingen, 
explorer of Siberian flora (the four volumes of 
his Reise durch Sibirien, 1751-52, would also 
deserve a reprint); G. W. Steller (1709-45), a 
native of Franconia, eminent xoologist, explorer 
of Arctic fauna, of Kamchatka, etc.; the Ber- 
liner P. S. Pallas (1741-1811), all-round ex- 
plorer of Siberia in all its aspects, zoological, 
botanical and ethnographical; the Berliner G. A. 
physicist and climatologist, 
author of a Reise um die Erde durch Nordasien 


in three volumes, 183348, which we would 
warmly recommend for possible reprinting to our 
worthy publishers; the great A. v. Humboldt 
(1769-1859), whose expedition to the Ural and 
Altai Mountains, undertaken at the age of 60, 
is described 11 the two volumes of his — almost 
unobtainable — work Asie Centrale, 1843; the 
Russo-German A. Th. v. Middendorf (1815-94), 
naturalist and traveller, whose descriptions of 
northern and eastern Siberia in four volumes, 
1848-75, of Ferghana, 1881, and others, besides, 
possess an exceptional scientific value, but are 
also almost impossible to find. It is obvious 
that a ‘sibiriology’, or at least an historical ap 
proach to it, will always remain incomplete until 
these and other fundamental works, and many 
19th-century research monographs as well, are 
once again made more accessible by the aid of 
modern processes of graphic reproduction. 
Like Radloff, there were certain scholars, 
still worthy of remembrance today, who com- 
bined -the roles of traveller-explorer and lin- 
guistic researcher. In this connexion one might 
mention the Finn M. A. Castrén (1813-52) to- 
gether with some of his important linguistic 
publications, written for the most part in Ger- 
man: an explorer of the Finno-Ugric languages 
in western Siberia and of the Samoyedic, Tun- 
gusic, Mongolic and Turkic populations and lan- 
guages, he is one of the founders of scientific 
“Altaistics’. The Balt L. v. Schrenck between 1854 
and 1856 explored the mouth of the Amur, the 
Ussuri and Sakhalin, studying the Tungusic lan- 
guages; later he published the results of his 
researches in the volumes of his Reisen und 
Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 188191. Radloff 
too was not only a traveller and ethnographer, 
but above all a linguist end great collector of 
materials concerning the numerous and little- 
known idioms and dialects of Russia, which had 
never before been systematically studied or were 
known only fragmentarily and amateurishly. The 
history of Turcology records with honour the 
name of Radloff as ճսէիօ of the four volumes 
of the Versuch eines Worlerbucbs der Türk- 
dialekte, 1893-1911 (the edition in Russian, of 
1888-1911, Opyt slovarja tjurskib narečij, was 
republished in photo-reprint in 1963). Unlike 
the Etymologisches Wörterbuch der turko-tatar- 
ischen Sprachen etc., 1878, by the Hangarian H. 
Vambéry — a work not without merit for its 
times, but today largely outdated — this lexi- 
cographical work of Radloffs has maintained its 
position up to our own day — so much so that 
it is quoted throughout the two weighty volumes 
so far published of the Pbilologiae Turcicae Fun- 
damenta under the abbreviation Wb., tout court. 
Even the two volumes of L. Z. Budagov's 
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Sravnitel’nij slovar ^ turecko-tatarskib narečij 
(Comparative Dictionary of the Turko-tatar Dia- 
lects), 1868-71, upon the lexicographical, and 
comparative material of which Radloff here and 
there drew, ere now superseded, but the former's 
work remains always a lexicographical achieve- 
ment worthy of respect. For its historical ety- 
mologies even Radloffs Wb. must be handled 
with caution, since his ideas about Ancient 
Turkic, Uighur etc. are no longer those of pre- 
sent-day Turcology. As our readers know (cf. 
EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 538-40), the standard work 
for the historical lexicography of the Turkic lan- 
guages is ոօ undoubtedly Drevnetjurkskij 
Slovar (Ancient Turcic Dictionary) by V. M. 
Nadeljev, D. M. Nasilov, E. R. Teniev, 1969. 
As is well known, the decipherment of the 
Ancient Tarkic («runic») inscriptions on the 
Orkhon and Yenisei (in which Radloff took a 
notable part) and the excavations in eastern 
Turkestan have set historical and comparative 
Turcology on new and firmer foundations. 


Since we are not concerned in the present 
context with tracing a biographical and biblio- 
graphical profile of W. Radloff, we omit referring 
to others of his researches and works, among 
which, however, at least an honourable mention 
is deserved by his Phonetik der nördlichen 
Türkspracben, 1882-83, his Alttürkiscbe Studien, 
1911, and his monograph on the Uighurs (K 
voprosu ob wigurab — Concerning the Question 
of the Uighurs), 1893, although both are partly 
superseded for the reasons given above. While 
all these linguistic works of Radloffs retain their 
value chiefly as milestones in the evolution of 
Turcology, & wider and less specialised interest . 
is to assigned to some others of his works, of 
an ethnographical and historico-literary character, 
such as his Efhnograpbische Uebersicht der 
Tarkstdmme Sibiriens und der Mongolei, 1883, 
and his Probes der Volkslitteratur der Türki- 
schen Stämme, vols. I-X, 1866-1910; both these 
form part of the equipment of present-day Tur- 
cologists and ethnologists (in view of their rarity 
these important works too would merit reprint- 
ing) as collections of materials unique in their 
kind, considering also that not a few of these 
Turksidmme have in the meantime abandoned 
their Turkic dialects and even merged with other, 
populations. 

The problems of the classification and dif- 
fusion of the idioms belonging to the Turkic 
language family occupied Radloff throughout his 
life, whether sedentary or in the field, ոտ his 
specialistic writings prove and as can be seen 
from many chapters of the work now republished. 
As our readers. know, the classification of the 
Altaic family — an immense linguistic world, 
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stretching from Balkan Europe to the upper 
course of the Yenisei and almost up to the gates 
of Peking — is a much discussed and controver- 
sial problem. On the other hand, the close 
affinity between these languages leaps to the eye 
almost at first sight: as far as their structure end 
basic vocabulary are concerned, this affinity is 
much closer and more apparent than that, for 
instance, which unites the languages of Indo- 
european stock. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that in various cases there is no ques- 
tion of genetic relationship but rather of the 
passage, sometimes at a not very distant period, 
of languages belonging to another stock -- 
for example the Samoyedic — to the 1ա- 
kic. The life of the steppes, both ethnic and 
linguistic, is notoriously unstable and fluctuating, 
subject to many factors that do not exist or are 
much less determinative in the world’s histori- 
cally settled areas, so that it requires on the part 
of the explorer a quite special receptivity and 
empathy, almost — we would say — a particular 
organ. 

With this prerequisite Wilhelm Radlof was 
endowed to < high degree, and it is this forma 
mentis of his which gives to the two volumes of 
Aus Sibirien the charm of a work that is lit- 
erary besides being scientific and  specialistic, 
and which makes it captivating to the reader 
apart from its character as a mine of informa- 
tion on every aspect, geographic, linguistic, ethnic 
end, let us add, human, of ancient Siberia. Of 
Siberia that is to say, as it presented itself to 
the explorer on his various journeys between 
1859 and 1870, if one leaves out of account his 
. very frequent excursuses and ‘cut-backs’ into the 
past, indispensable for understanding the present. 
Little more than a century separates us from 
the Siberia that Radloff saw and interpreted, 
but Radloffs Siberia seems a thousand miles 
away from us — and not merely in the geogra- 
phical sense —, as far away as the magical age 
of humanity is from the mechanical-technological 
one, in which we are whirled around and which 
for some decades now has caught in its grip 
even these ancient lands that from time im 
memorial had been dominated by the magic of 
the hunt and the witchcraft of the shaman, that 
«sorcerer of the Upper Paleolithic, grown into 
a priest of spirit possession» (H. Findeisen). 

To «Shamanism and its cult» Radloff dedi- 
cated a pithy chapter of the 2nd volume (pp. 
1-67) of his work, a section that holds a sub 
stantial place in the — already immense — 
scientific literature devoted to this singular phe- 
nomenon, especially because the researcher wisely 
restricted himself to the shamanism of a single 
ethnico-linguistic group, namely the Turkic 


peoples whom he had visited. As is well known, 
Schamanismus-Forschung has suffered, and էօ 
some extent still suffers, from a sort of elephan- 
tiasis of the concept of shaman and shamanism, 
so much so that some anthropologists and stu- 
dents of the history and phenomenology of reli- 
gions detect spirit possession and shamanism 
almost everywhere, from the masked sorcerer of 
the cave of Trois Frères (Ariège) to cultic pro- 
phetism in Ancient Israel, from the Vedic 
brahmana to the. Ancient Germanic berserker, 
from the Islamic suf or dervisb to certain Cath- 
olic saints, etc. etc. Thus the entire phenomen- 
ology of religion threatens to transform itself 
into a phenomenology of shamanism. In the 
face of this confusion what is needed is to seek 
to establish criteria, by means of which one can 
arrive at a clear determinetion of the essential 
and differential qualities of the phenomenon in 
question. Such an attempt needless to say, 
would carry us far outside the present context 
and our own campetence; above all it would 
involve a criticism, even if a ‘constructive’? one, 
of the relative criteria produced by Mircea 
Eliade. A critical attempt of this kind would 
lead us close to the theory of religious pheno- 
mena worked out by Luc de Heusch. 


While we may not plunge into such contro- 
versies, it seems worth while to quote the fol 
lowing judgement, formulated by Radlof, con- 
cerning the moral figure of the shaman (II, p. 
58): «I do not believe that the shamans are 
much worse than the priests of other religions. 
Indeed, there are not a few Christian priests 
who babble the sublime words of the Gospel 
as if they were empty formulae without any 
content and who rinse their mouths with pious 
words, carrying out the prescribed ceremonies 
of their church for the sake of their own advan 
tage and not in the least impelled by their own 
inner faith or intimate conviction ». In sbort: 
< The poor shamans are not by any means so 
bad es their reputation». Recently this judge- 
ment has been echoed by some isolated Soviet 
voices, for example when the Russian geographer 
E. E. Syroetkovskij, in his preface to V. A. Tu- 
golukov's work on the Evenki (cf. EW, XXI, 
1971, ք. 176), writes: «... It is indispensable 
to collect every grain of information about 
shamanism... before it becomes mere history... It 
is now proved that the shamans were poor folk 
on the whole, but distinguished by their spirit 
and character... I myself have become convinced 
of this while gathering data about shamanism 
in the most remote corners of northern Siberia ». 

Radloff reminds us that «all the peoples of 
northern Asia, belonging to the eastern branches 
of the Ural-Altaic ethnic family, ie. all the Tun- 
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gusic, Mongol and Turkic tribes, were formerly 
followers of shamanism». As he points out, 
«it is only among the Tungus that this shamanic 
cult is still generally diffused », but even this 
statement bolds true for the period of his jour- 
neys rather than for the present. As is well 
known, the shamans were accused by the Soviet 
authorities of having collaborated with the kulaks 


and counter-revolutionaries in many areas of- 


Russian Asia, and therefore subjected to some- 
times bloody persecutions. But there is reason 
to suppose that even without these dramatic 
developments the mechanical-technological age, 
which has ‘exploded’ — and how! — even in 
Siberia, would have given the coup de gréce to 
this ancestral phenomenon handed down -from 
age to age. The investigations carried out im 
loco by Radloff, on an empirical and ethnogra- 
phical basis, among the Turkic populations of 
Siberia, equally with other researches made by 
other scholars among the Tungusic, Mongol and 
Palaeo-Asiatic populations, can count on an endur- 
ing interest, even in the future, as testimonies 
of «the soul’s prehistory ». 

Not less does this German-Russian explorer 
and scholar deserve our esteem for having of- 
fered us, in his equally closepacked chapter on 
«Siberian antiquities » (II, pp. 68-143), a de- 
scription and typology of the burial grounds in 
the Yenisei valley, the Altai and other regions 
of the Siberian steppes, reaching conclusions on 
the complex of ancient civilisations and the pre- 
history of Siberia in general that would merit 
more ample discussion, in the light of later dis- 
` coveries and interpretations. The exploretr’s 
sharp eye did not fail to notice some of those 
rock engravings and carvings which, to quote 
G. Frumkin (Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia, 
. 1970, p. 10), < are found throughout Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia» and — we may add — also in wide 
areas of Siberia, but whose «chronology and 
interpretation are occasionally tentative with a 
large margin of uncertainty », as Frumkin rightly 
points out. Radloff attributes them, unbedingt 
alle, he emphasizes (II, p. 91), to- the Bronze 
Áge — but in fact these rock carvings belong to 
various epochs, sometimes hard to determine, 
from the Bronze Age up to quite recent times 
in some cases. Frumkin (/oc. cit.) deplores the 
fact that hitherto among Soviet publications there 
has been no general study — thorough and ex- 
tensive, not restricted, that is, to local finds — 
of these engravings in tbe Soviet Union, one 
which, if possible, would not omit comparative 
references to those of Western countries. In the 
last decades, however, the phenomenology and 
interpretation of this rerba po kamnju has made 
a remarkable headway thanks to the acute re- 
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searches of A. A. Formosov, A. P. Okladnikov, 
B. A. Litvinskij, P. M. Debirov and others. 
Besides these rock engravings and carvings, 
Radloff relates having come upon «other traces 
too of sculptural art of the Bronze Age ». What 
he saw were the — now famous — kamyennye 
baby or balbals, which ere also widely spread 
throughout the regions occupied by the Western 
Turks from the 6th to the 8th cent. of our era. 
As is well known, there is an extensive literature, 
Russian end nonRussian, concerning these mys- 
terious sculptures of the steppes, and we our- 
selves have given a critical account of of of 
the most penetrating Russian monograp de- 
voted to this subject by JaA. Ser, Kamennye 
izvajanija SemirePjs (Stone Sculptures of Semi. 
retye, 1966, cf. EW, XVII, 1967, pp. 131-34). 
Radloff lists and describes- several of them, ‘still . 


standing upright — at least in his time — on 
the banks of the Yenisei and in the 
steppe, among which one, the Kurtujak Taš, the 


Stone of the Old Woman’, was formerly an 
object of magico-religious veneration for the local 
Tatars. In fact, as is related by another eminent 
explorer, also a GermanRussian, the physician- 
zoologist-botenist D. G. Messerschmidt, | from 
Danzig — sent into Siberia by Peter the 
— in his Forscbungsreise durch Sibirien |1700- 
1727 (reprint, part I, Berlin, 1962, pp. 299-300), 
every passer-by was accustomed to ride |thrice 
around this venerated kamennaja baba and then 
leave sacrificial food before the statue. Radloff 
quotes this account given by his compatridt and 
precursor, observing however that in his own day 
such worship was definitely in decline — a result 
of the incipient influence of that on , 
and technicization of all life which has not 

even these lands, once dominated by the 

and the kamennaja baba, To their archaic] struc- 
tures, beliefs and mores Radloff and o er- 
plorers before him have erected, so to speak, a 
wotthy mausoleum. As regards the new -Siberia 
which has teken over from that ances one, 
the truth seems to lie in what the author of one 
of the moet informative reportages on present- 
day Siberia (H. Portisch, So sab icb Sibirien, 
1969) was told «in every big factory, in, ‘every 
university, in every milieu » of Siberia: < | 
anything here in Siberia and in the Far is 
more than, at the highest estimate, fifteen years 
old, but in general it is at most eight, Or 
three years old». — 








To recapitulate: just because of this « redis- 
covery » of Siberia (which, according to pub- 
licist quoted above, -dates from 1950-1955) 


the Reisebericbte of the visitors of past es, 

among whom was Radloff, have come to possess 

& documentary value that, if one wished էօ use 
z 9 
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a rather high-sounding word, might be called im 
perishable. For other regions in like manner an 
irreplaceadle source is constituted by other infor- 
mative travelogues which, each in its own way, 
mirror and preserve g past oir gone into 
history. 

Radloff would not count as an ethnographer 
had he not cared about the totality of the ectivi- 
ties and institutions of the populations of էհ: 
Turkic language area, in whose midst he had 
occasion to sojourn. Thus in his work, besides 
the exposition of their ideological conceptions, 
mostly connected with shamanism, one meets with 
precise particulars about their family, social and 
economic institutions, their handicrafts, their folk 
poetry and music — information which it would 
be hard to find in abundance and such wealth 
of detail among other ethnographers who had 
previously worked in this field. Redloff’s Aus 
Sibirien is therefore held in high honour by all 
those Turcologists end *Altaists? in general who 
are concerned with the folklore and the various 
forms of popular literature in the Turkic lan- 
guages subsisting outside the Titrkiye Cumbu- 
riyeti, the only sovereign Turkic state in existence 
today. From our limited knowledge of historico- 
literary production in that country, we understand 
that the influence exercised there by Radloff's 
scientific opus is very great; a proof of it is the 
fact that Aus Sibirien has been translated, by 


Ahmet Temir, into the Turkish of Turkey (Sibi- 


rye dan, 1954). We have already mentioned the 
ten volumes of Radloffs Proben der Volkslitte- 
ratur der Türkischen Stamme, but we must add 
that the present work too offers us numerous 
Probem of songs and other products of tradi- 
tional folk poetry, for the most part in the first 
volume, in versions that manage to combine « 
graceful German form with faithfulness to the 
original, 

The various branches of learning jointly in- 
terested in the scientific exploration of this area 
set a high value on what the above-mentioned 
standard works of Radloff, inchiding our Ays 
Sibirien, tell us about the language and oral liter- 
ature of the Turks of the Altai. This is a land 
of the greatest importance for Turcology inasmuch 
as it never became Islamic and for this reason 
has preserved linguistic peculiarities: and relics 
of the pre-Islamic Turkic religion, ancestral usages 
and customs, which one would seek in vain in 
the Turkic regions that have been subjected for 
centuries to Islamic-Areb-Persian influence. Par- 
ticularly instructive in this connexion are the 
sections Die Tateren des nördlichen Altai and 
Die Tataren des eigentlichen Altei, from the third 
chapter of the first volume of the present re- 
edition, as well as the fourth chapter of the same 
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first volume, a chapter that summarises the popu- 
lations of the Altai and Yenisei under the title 
Die Ostlicben, nichtmobammedanischen Türkstám- 
me Westsibiriens; this latter is of no small in 
terest for the specialist in the folk poetry and 
primitive customs of these Stämme und Stimm- 
chen, as our author characterizes them (I, p. 250). 
In this chapter too we find described many ele- 
ments of the material culture of the Alzajer, in- 
cluding their dwellings — we meet with a mi- 
nute description of their felt աէ —, their meth- 
ods of breeding horses, the /amga (marks of 
ownership) on their horses’ thighs (cf. the illus- 
tration at I, p. 279), the sheep, goats, and wild 
and furbearing animals of the Altai, the riding- 
gear, the weapons, the furniture, and many other 
things besides. Obviously the famous smiths of 
the Altai are not passed over in silence — as 
is well known, this is one of the most ancient 
metal-working centres of Asia (cf. the structure 
of a forge in the Altai, I, p. 294). It is in this 
chapter that the explorer’s affectionate sympathy 
and understanding for these good folk is shown 
in its best light. Of course the picture has 
its dark patches: the Faslbeit, Unsauberkeit 
und Trunksucht of these «children of nature », 
as he qualifies them in nineteenth-century style. 
But these defects were largely outweighed, ac- 
cording to Radloff, by their many positive quali- 
ties, to which his account bears witness. Defects 
and bad habits were fostered by the complex 
of social and political conditions in this area. 
To quote just one example: «Men, women, 
youths, even children cannot live even one hour 


-without tobacco, but spend half their lives smok- 


; I have seen mothers put a pipe in the 
mouths of sucklings to soothe them». The use 
and abuse of tobacco had been introduced by 
Russians- and Chinese; but now, according to 
books of travels such as that of Portisch quoted 
above, these things too have changed for the 
better. 


Among the numerous popular songs recorded 
by Radloff in the Altai — many of them defined 
by him as -improvisations —, which the lover 
of an authentic, if ingenuous, poetic creativity 
will not fail to seek out in the pages of the 
work under review (for instance, in vol. I, pp. 
311-43, but more or less passim in both vol- 
umes), a real pearl of the genre is the Loblied 
auf den Altai (p. 340), a song in which this 
likeable small people expresses its unbounded 
love for its native country. It is a poem so 
beautiful that an eminent present-day Turcologist, 
certainly not given to facile ecstasies, Gerhard 
Doerfer (Die Literatur der Türken Südsibiriens, 
in: Pbilologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, 1964, II, 
p. 885) does not conceal his enthusiasm, and. 


himself attempts another poetic translation into 
German in a more modern style. In view of its 
wealth in ethnographical material of almost every 
kind, it is quite comprehensible, that since Rad- 
loffs time the Altai and its populations have 
become the object of systematic research, con- 
ducted by ethnographers such as A. V. Anokhin, 
L. P. Potapov, L. E. Karunovskaja, N. P. Dy- 
renkova and others, and that many new texts in 
the dislects of the Altai have in the meantime 
been published. 

But it is not only in the scientific field of the 
Altai that one recalls with gratitude Radloff's 
ethnographiclinguistic work and his travels in 
Siberia. The second volume of the book under 
review includes extracts from the explorer’s 
scientific diary, brought back from his journey 
to the Chinese frontier and in western Mongolia, 
and also from the notes of his journey to Kobdo 
and in the valley of the Ili, etc., as well 2s a 
description of the middle valley of the river Se- 
rafshan. This last extract in particular contains 
interesting — geographic-hydrographic-ethnographic 
observations and also speaks of the city օք 
PjandXikent, which was then stil far from its 
present fame, due to the archaeological] and pic- 
torial finds made in the last decades. The de- 
scription of Samarkand seems a little disappoint- 
ing: < The only thing — Radlof states (II, p. 
436) — that distinguishes Samarkand from other 
cities are the architectural monuments of its 
better days, which, however, are half ruined and 
look down contemptuosly on this populace of 
shopkeepers that was not even capable of pre- 
serving the sacred places of its past in a state at 
least to some extent decent». 1 must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the explorer arrived 
in the celebrated city in the train of General 
Kaufmann’s Russian troops, after the events of 
1868, which had the misfortune to severely da 
mage Samarkand and other towns of the Emirate 
of Bukhara. The salvage and radical restoration 
of Samarkand's incomparable monuments is, after 
all, an achievement of these last decades (cf. EW, 
XVI, 1966, pp. 33638 and EW, XXI, 1971, 


pp. 159-62). 
EE GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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AHMAD HASAN DaNi (ed), Chakdara Fort and 
Gandbara Art (= Ancient Pakistan. Bulletin 
of tbe Department of Archaeology, Univer- 
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sity of Peshawar, IV, 1968-69 - Special Num- 
ber) Peshawar, 1971, XVII - 257 pp. 104 


pls., 42 figs. (figs. 6 and 13-42 being num- 
bered in the text). 


An excavation report providing data about 
Gandhara sculptures embodied in a stratigra- 
phical context is an event of first-rate scientific 
importance. Its validity can only be fully gauged 
as a result of subsequent elaboration by the 
authors of the report themselves and by other 
experts in this subject, and after we have. seen 
the new direction that we more or less legiti- 
mately expect research in this particular field to 
take. On the reviewers part there is not, 1 
think, so much a need for detailed comptes- 
remdus but rather of careful checking through 
re-exeminetion of earlier positions reached by 
scholarly enquiry and of the material that has 
been brought to light of late by other excava- 
tions. 

This 15 not, however, the task that the pres- 
ent reviewer intends to discharge: his aim will 
be the more modest — but not, it is thought, 
irrelevant — one of checking the accuracy with 
which this fresh material is presented: an essen- 
tial prerequisite if the excavation data are to 
be intelligently utilized. This, willy-nilly, leads 
the reviewer to be rigorous in criticism that may 
appear malevolent and to overlook positive fea- 
tures of the book: and we apologize here and 
now to the reader and to the authors who — 
let there be no doubt about it — have our 


esteem and gratitude for a work that is sure to 


make more than a transient impact. 

To facilitate exposition, we will follow the. 
order observed in the book itself and begin with 
some considerations about what Prof. Dani has 
to say in his Introduction. 

He sets out to review the three theories 
about the development of Gandhara art put 
forward hitherto (forgetting Schlumberger who 
was perhaps the only scholar to place the pro- 
blems raised by Gandhara art within a suffi- 
ciently broad and organic historico-geographical 
context) and seeks to set outside influences in 
true perspective and bring out «the socio-reli- 
gious forces that lay at the root of the develop- 
ment of the Gandhara art » (p. 14). Nevertheless, 
one is left with the impression that Dani has 
not fully grasped what is meant by “western 
classical", or otherwise he would not set out in 
pursuit of faint shadows of classicism perceived 
in the Hariti stele (Ancient Pakistan, Ա. 1965- 
1966, pl. XVI) or in the image of Maitreya 
(tbid., pl. XIX 2) from Shaikhan Dheri when 
Gandhara art betrays the full-scale phenomenon 
of an entire decorative architectural syntax rely- 
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լոք օո morphological elements of classical origin, 
and a no less impressive and systematic inter- 
pretatio buddbica ծէ a whole repertoire of icon- 
ographies likewise : deriving from Hellenistic art. 

Somewhat surpfising ís the muddled way in 
which the “style” (or iconography?) of the Bodhi- 
sattva (pp. 16 f.) is presented: we note that 
the features listed by the author in the images 
of Maitreya and Siddhartha are all ones well- 
known since the time of Foucher on the -basis 
of which we are in fact accustomed to distin- 
guish one Bodhisattva from another. Dani throws 
in as a fresh evidence a Maitreya with usnisa 
(by which term is meant the typical hair style 
of the Buddha) from Sheikhain Dheri (Ancient 
Pakistan, II, pl. XXI 4), but though the head of 
the Bodhisattva is heavily splintered, the photo- 
graph itself makes clear beyond all shadow of 
doubt that what we see is a double knot of hair 
which is characteristic in Maitreya and not 
unlike one that, though damaged, is evident on 
the head of the same personage in a Chatpat 
relief reproduced by Dani in the volume under 
review (pl. 48b). And it is certainly not true 
that the scene depicted in this relief 18 “unique” 
unless we restrict our frame of reference to the 
reliefs published by Dani himself (among recent 
contributions to the study of the iconography 
in which Maitreya occupies a central position, 
we may note: M. Tapper, in EW, XIII, 1962, 
p. 299, note 71; J. M. RosmNrIELD, The Dy 
mastic Arts of the Kusbans, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 
1967, pp. 234 f£; M. Tapper, in Dialogbi di 
Archeologia, JII, 1969, pp. 378 f). Again, the 
Chatpat “Padmapani” no. 109 (pl. 562) is claimed 
. by Dani to be assuredly of Indian origin (p. 25: 
< Although it is a product? of the Gandhara 
school, the whole manner of its depiction and 
the details of the physical features and even the 
pose of sitting suggest influences from India ») 
whereas everyone knows that the problem of 
the origin of this type of "pensive Bodhisattva" 
that has been tackled by scholars on various 
occasions cannot certainly be settled in such a 
hasty fashion. i 

At this point Dani gives advance notice of 
some of the conclusions deriving from stratigra- 
phical examination of the sites excavated: we 
will deal more fully with these later on but a 
few observations may be made now. 

In our view it is, in fact, meaningless to state 
that the Corinthian pilasters in the reliefs of the 
first period « have Dhyani-Buddhas carved in high 
relief [...] seated on a half-blown lotus, the 
petals of which are distinctly shown»; that in 
the second period «the Dhyani Buddha appears 
on the pillars but the lotus seat is not very 
distinct »; and that in the third period the 
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« Dhyani Buddha completely disappears». This 
is pure description of too restricted a sample for 
a general principle to be evinced (bearing in mind 
above all that we are here in the field of icono- 
graphy rather than of style): a general principle 
that would be manifestly refuted by the stylistic 
identity between the pilaster Buddha of Period 
I no. 70 (pl. 38a) and the Buddha on frieze 
no. 120 (pl 61b) of Period ԼԱ, both from 
Chatpat. But more of this anon. 

One remains puzzled, moreover, in reading 
the following (p. 19): « From Andandheri several 
schist heads were recovered in the debris of the 
last period of the great stupa. These heads |...) 
represent different facial types and they show 
the gradual adoption of the local features in the 
art». How cen this be so confidently claimed 
if all the heads come from a single layer of col- 
lapse? 

We note, further, in the paragraph < Chrono- 
logy of Art» (pp. 20 ff), that the comparisons 
put forward to establish correlations are too 
general. There 15 no need to embark upon a 
complete study of them — one example will suf- 
fice (p. 20): < At Andandheri the sculptures have 
been separated into three periods and similarly 
at Chatpat three periods have been noted. But 
the periods of one do not coincide with those 
of the other. In the last period at Andandheri 
a large number of sculptures in the greenish 
phyllite stone were recovered but at Chatpat only 
one piece was found in the last period. It seems 
very likely therefore that the last period at 
Chatpat began earlier than the last period. at 
Andandheri. This conclusion is further re-inforced 
when a detailed comparison of sculptures is made. 
The most important is the decoretion of the halo 
behind the head of the Buddha (PL 12 No. 5) 
from Andandheri. It is of the same type as the 
halo of the Buddha from Chatpat in Pl. 53a 
No. 103. The Andandheri figure belongs to pe- 
rod II but the Chatpat one to period III at 
that site. In these examples the eyes are variant. 
But the wide open eyes of the Andandheri Bud- 
dha are seen in the figure of Maitreya (Pl. 55b, 
No. 108) from the third period of Chatpat. 
Similarly the broad Ushnisha of the Andandheri 
Buddha is seen in the figure of the Bodhisattva 
Siddhartha (PI. 54a, No. 105) from the third 
period of Chatpat». The present reviewer does 
not deem it right to lay down chronological cor- 
relations on the basis of the type of schist used: 
indeed, different types may be used at one and 
the same time, moreover the choice of one or 
other of them may depend on availability in the 
area. Nor does it seem correct to attribute im 
portance to abstractly typological analogies like 
the ones between the halo of Buddha no. 103 


of Chatpat and the halo of Buddha no. 5 of 
Andandher (they are both beamed haloes, but 
the resemblance ends there); still less do “wide- 
open eyes" seem a factor of sufficient weight to 
equate works so different as the Buddha օք An- 
dandheri and the Maitreya of Chatpat; and the 
same applies to the last comparison proposed. 
A stylistic study (or an iconographical one as 
well) that sets out to establish correlations of a 
chronological order must be much more thor- 
oughly grounded than the one Dani attempts. To 
choose disparate elements blithely and hephar- 
ardly without an accurate corpus of morpholo- 
gical comparisons as a touchstone will infallibly 
doom all efforts to order and arrange material. 


Furthermore, it would not appear that Dani 
makes discerning use of data furnished by ex- 
cavations other than his own, for example, when 
he writes that «at Butkara in Swat the Italians 
have found all the sculptures of the last period 
in this [ie. greenish phyllite] stone. Those 
which are still in situ are all of green phyllite» 
(p. 22). In fact, unless Dani is alluding to his 
own — unpublished — periodization of Butkara 
sculptural output, it is common knowledege that 
the sculptures of this site practically all derive 
from a single layer of collapse where works in 
bluish schist, greenish phyllite, “soap-stone” and 
stucco are found side by side. This of course 
does not mean that all these reliefs in different 
materials are contemporary: it merely means that 
in this instance the stratigraphical datum is of 
very little utility. Similarly, the fact that the 
sculptures is situ at Butkara are almost all in 
green phyllite cannot be adduced as evidence of 
the late use of this stone since we are dealing 
with material that was to a great extent re-used 
(if we take the expression in situ in its most 
general sense), and when decorative elements in 
green phyllite are truly in their original setting 
— in stépas 14 and 17, for example — the 
monuments concerned belong to one of the oldest 
periods of Butkara (D. FACCENNA, A Guide to 
the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-62, Ro- 
ma, 1964, p. 44, pl. VII). Again, one wonders 
how Dani can state that at Butkara «the mo- 
nastic cells have [....] been reduced» and on 
which side of the sacred precinct he «could 
vaguely see the remains of a few of them» 
(p. 23). 

We wil end our survey of the Introduction 
(there is much more to be said, but this review 
is in danger of growing too long) with a few 
observations about later works. 

One of these is a very interesting terracotta 
plaque from Damkot (cover il'ustration) represent- 
ing the Buddha in dbharmacakramudrd seated on 
a throne supported by lions. Dani says of it 


that «the whole manner of depicting the Bud- 
dha appears to be a work of the Gangetic valley 
although the Buddha is putting on the Gandhara 
style of the robe [ie. the Buddha is wearing 
a Gandhara-style robe] > (p. 19); and again that 
«it is no doubt a product in a mould and if it 
was not զո import from tbe Ganges valley, the 
mould appears to have come from that region » 
(p. 24); and further on that « it is [...] clear. that 
this type, if not an actual import, was based on 
the Gupta period model» (p. 190, note 1). In 
truth, though the motifs of a Gupta origin are 
evident, there is no reason (in spite of so much 
humming and hawing) for doubting the north 
west origin of the Damkot plaque and the mould 
from which it was produced. 

We will also refrain from going into details 
as regards the paragraph « Archaeology of the 
Hindu Shahi Period» (pp. 27 ff.) which betrays 
an all too obvious haste. The following quote- 
tions will suffice to show that Dani was not at 
his most inspired when he wrote this paragraph: 
< The Hindu Shahis, the Turki Shahis, or the 
Brahman Shahis are the various designations by 
which the last of the Hindu dynasty [sic] in 
this region is known [...]» (p. 27); « Leaving 
aside the question of the individual kings, we 
have had a few articles on the coins of these 
rulers » (p. 28); « Geographic place names are 
very suggestive. Sir Alexander Cunningham |...) 
recorded the name |..| Shah Ji ki Dheri. “The 
same name was applied to the Buddhist ruins 
near Peshawar [...]. At Chakdara the site, on 
which the modern British fort stands, is also 
known as Shah Dheri. Further up in the Dir 
hills we have place names like Shahi and Bin , 
Shahi. This preservation of the old name is very 
significant and they all at ance remind us of the 
designation Hindu Shahi or Turki Shahi» (p. 29 
— invoking this criterion we could find traces 
of the Hindu Sahis throughout the whole ter- 


` ritory between Azerbaijan and Bengal). 
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Let us now try and see how the reliefs are 
spread out over the periodization outlined by 
Dani on the basis of the stratigraphy. 


We will begin with Andandhert (A. ԷԼ DANI, 
« Excavation at Andandheri», pp. 33-64). relief 
no. 3 (pl. 11a) of period I, as the measurements 
also prove, evidently belongs to the same frieze 
as no. 18 (pl 198), that is, instead, of period II; 
relief no. 19 (pl 18c) was found «fixed at the 
step of the votive stupa No. 10» (pl. 5c), but 
we are not told if it was in its original position 
or re-used (and here it should be pointed out 
that the entire catalogue is devoid of valuable 
clues such as clamp-holes, socket-holes for tenons, 
mason's marks, etc.); regarding the heads discov- 
ered in period III levels, it occurs to the author 


\ 


that they may have been re-used and that they thus 
« actually belong to period II» — and why not 
to period I? A propos Bambolai, the point is 
made (p. 63) that «the high excellence achieved 
in the stone carving in comparison» with the 
sculptures from Ramora «as well as the blue 
schist stone used here suggest an carlier date », 
showing that the author epplies two previously 
established criteria of aesthetic-chronological eval- 


uation. 


As regards the next Section (A. H. DaNr, 


« Excavation at Chatpat», pp. 65-102), we have - 


already observed that relief no. 70 (pl. 38a) of 
period I cannot be dissociated stylistically from 
relief no. 120 (pl. 61b) of period III proposed 
instead as an example of գ «new development 
[..] in the production of stiff Dhyani-Buddhtss > 
(p. 90). This, clearly, does not mean that the 
stratigraphy of Chatpst will not enable us to 
establish chronologicel groups; but it presupposes 
a preliminary process of checking that takes ac- 
count of all available elements — a task that can 
be carried out only by those who have excavated 
the material end have it to hand. The examples 
quoted reveal, alas, that Dani has not taken the 
trouble to examine the reliefs in all their aspects, 
albeit only technical: if be had done so he would 
certainly have avoided such troublesome snags: 
above ell, he would have cleared away those 
reliefs that, having clearly survived from earlier 
periods, cannot illustrate the production of the 
period to which they are assigned by brute stre- 
tigraphy. These shortcomings in Dani’s work 
appear all the more serious inasmuch as hs aims 
to confine his study to the material of his ex- 
*cavations without comparing it with that yielded 
by other digging and without taking account of 
earlier research («no external evidence will be 
brought in to support the new scheme »: p. 20): 
hence the sequence put forward as the basis of the 
new chronology (for that matter not defined by 
the author in clear terms) needs to be all the 
more rigorous. 


The next Section (ABpUR RAHMAN,’ < Excava- 
ton at Damkot», pp. 103-250), filling more 
than half the volume, only cóncerns 
Gadhara art and thus falls outside the scope of 
the present reviewer's remarks. But we cannot 
fail to point out that it js an excellent presen- 
tation of the ceramic material in particular that 
is also discussed in the light օք data furnished 
by excavations in the Swat valley. The descrip- 
tion of the excavation work, too, is clear and to 
the point. Naturally, for those devoid of material 
contact with this excavation it is difficult to pass 
judgment on the difference of opinion between 
Dani and the author of this Section (who was 
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also one of the directors of the excavation: itself) 
a gap that Abdur Rahman associates 


with the White Huns (pp. 24, 110 note 1, 136 


note 1). At any rate, some sort of exceptional 
happening seems well attested if not by the pile 
of débris and the signs of conflagration — that 
appear inadequate to Dani — at least by the 
fact that the succession of coins reveals a gap 
between Vasudeva IL and Vakka Deva and that, 
in the latter’s time, «the site was once again 
occupied but this time it had td serve a differ- 
ent purpose». The strong opposition that Dani 
puts up against the hypothesis edvanced by his 
collaborator and expresses, indeed, in unusually 
harsh terms, seems likely to stem from his fear 
of seeing doubt cast upon his conviction « that 
the Gandhara art did not come to an end with 
the appearance of the White Huns» afd that 
«it contained and evolved new tendencies in the 
succeeding period just before the Hindu Shahis » 
(p. 27), a conviction that may well be shared 
(it is, indeed, an opinion that has silently become 
widespread «mong scholars) even by those who 
do not discard the notion that some destruction 
or damage may have been inflicted on Buddhist 
settlements by the White Huns. 


A final word about the Section « Buddhist 
Rock Engravings in Dir» (pp. 251-57) by A. H. 
Dant. The latter also dwells օո rock reliefs 
("engravings" is to my mind an inappropriate 
term) in his Introduction (pp. 25-27) where he 
expresses the regret that they had only been 
< cursorily published». The truth is that they 


survey of the Swit valley. The “publication” of 
the Dir reliefs that Dani now provides us with 
not appear, however, to be a model of ac- 
(in the interests of which we will note 
99a is printed the wrong way: left side 
right and vice versa) It is not clear, 
why both the Buddha's assistants in pls. 
99b and 100a have to be Padmapani; 


grounds for believing that a second Dhyani- 
Buddha flanked the Damkot Bodhisattva no. 205 
(pL 102c). 

Lastly, we note with amarement that Dani 
is at pains to prove, in controversy with Tucci, 
that Swat rock reliefs do not reveal the influen- 
ces of Pala art (« there is nothing in them that 


speaks of the Pala art as has been vaguely sur- 
mised by Prof. Tucci |...) »; < [...| we can hardly 
sec any reason for the Pala influences x: ք. 253). 
His protestations are quite irrelevant since Tucci, 
as anyone will realize reading his very words as 
quoted by Dani himseH# on p. 252, explicitly 
rules out any link between Pala art and this 
production of the north-west! 


Maurizio TADDEI 


UPENDRA THArum, Mints and Mining in India, 
(Tbe Chowkbamba Sanskrit Studies, LXXXVITI), 
(Varanasi, Chowkhamba Series Office, 1972; 
X, 192 pp., VI pls.). 


The author does not claim that this volume 
provides new interpretations of the numerous 
complex date deriving from the coins of ancient 
India and of those relating to minting which can 
be found in literary sources. What Dr U. Thakur, 
who is Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
and Asian Studies at the Magadha University, 
Bodh-Gaya, has given us is rather a handbook 
in which the various hypotheses put forward by 
scholars are examined. 


Of greater interest to workers in the field 
than the introductory chapter (I. < The Age of 
Barter and Exchange ») in which very wide-ranging 
theoretical problems gre discussed and for which 
we fear that the list of works consulted is not 
long enough, is.the next chepter (11. « The First 
Coins») in which the author carefully examines 
above all the literary sources, and the others 
(III. « The State and the Coinage »; IV. « Sym- 
bols Vs. Mint-towns »; V. « Economic Data from 
the Coins »), where the direct examination of the 
numismatic material becomes more specific. 

The treatment is clear and precise but unfor- 
tunately the very large number of printing errors 
often makes it hard to follow. On occasions it 
is not quite clear whether the author is taking a 
definite position in favour of one hypothesis or 
not. This is the case on p. 20 where one reads 
that at the time of the Arzbaíastra < barter and 
exchange [...] remained confined to a small 
section of the poor people and household ladies 
as can be seen even now all over the country y, 
while barely two pages further on it is held, in 
argument with others, that « traffic by barter held 
its ground all through the ages and it does prevail 
even now in this country >. 

There are a few slips to be noted here and 
there: far instance on p. 22 the Antonines (1) are 
quoted as the author of a passage of Pausanias 
(who however is correctly quoted in the note); 
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also on p. 47 the Periplus of tbe Erytbraean Sea 
is quoted as an author by the name of Periplus. 
On o. 125 the reader learns that several « very 
interesting compound moulds of punch-marked coins 
were recently dug out » (italics mine) at Mathura, 
but discovers immediately after that they are the 
same ones as those published by Panna Lal way 
back in 1918. | 

Perhaps in chap. IV it is not made sufficiently 
clear which of the ancient Indian coins were 
struck and which were cast. Ás a result, neither 
the question of the coin moulds (e.g. the well- 
known ones of Taxila) nor the discussion of their 
possible (or rather, very probable) nature of;instru- 
ments for false moneyers have been clarified 
(p. 119). 

On the whole, however, these are not serious 
defects and do not limit the usefulness of this 
concise work. Because of the large «mount of 
material collected and treated concisely in this 
handy-sized volume, it will be a good vademecum 
for anyone wishing to go deeper into the field 
of Indian numismatics. 

MAURIZIO TADDEI 


CENTRAL ASIA 


L. I. ALnAUM - R. Beentjes, Wachter des Gol- 


des - Zur Geschichte und Kultur mittelasia- ° 


Hycber Völker vor dem Islem (Berlin, VEB 
Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1972, 


text) 


« More information about this part of the 
world is to be found in a poem by Aristegs, son 
of Caystrobius, a native of Marmora. He tells 
us that "inspired by Phoebus he journeyed to 
the country of the Issedones, and that beyond 
the Issedones lived the one-eyed Arimaspians, 
and beyond them ¿be griffins which guard the 
gold, and beyond the griffins the Hyperboreans, 
whose land comes down to the sea» (Herodo- 
tus, IV, 13 ff., Aubrey de Sélincourt’s transla 
tion, Penguin Classics, 1954). 

Few passages from the works of the ‘father 
of historiography’ have been subjected :to so 
many, and at times really shrewd, attempts at 
interpretation as this one which mentions the 


griffins guarding the gold {chrysophylakas grypas), 


280 pp. 177 ill, numerous sketches in the - ° 


the Arimaspians; Hyperboreans, Issedones, etc. 
Herodotus’ story is based upon a fanciful epic, 
or-rather an imaginary travel romance (« The Tale 
of the Arimaspians >) attributed to Aristeas of 
Prokonnesos, a legendary poet and miracle worker 
of the Հե century B.C. Travelling was no 


Hodge aui ds duse die 


mechanism of which was clearly PRIM by ` 


"the ‘father of ‘historiography’. 


obstacle for this servant of Apollo, for he was- 


endowed with -ubiquity and the- ability to send 
his soul wherever he wished, even after the 
death of bis body. He is a typical representative 
of the realm օք Asiatic shamanism — the sort 
of shamanism that the Ancient imputed to the 
Scythians. It is significant that Herodotus de- 
scribes him as ‘phoibolamptos,- ‘seized by Phoe- 
bus’, in the, same way as the ‘shaman is ‘seized’ 
by a transcendent being. : 
pected that this holy man, possessed by Apollo, 
should set out in search of the Hyperboreans, 
of that mythical people of the far north where 
the favourite abode of: the god is to be found. 


- _ But Aristeas, as Herodotus tells վտ, ~« does not 


“pretend in his poem, to have gone further than 


It is also to be er-- 


“Ahooh m Bd ban a ata wn q 
E. Haenisch) that through the «Secrét History: 
of the Mongols» webt der Wind der Steppe, 
the wind of the steppes also suffuses the legen . 


dary details that Herodotus hands down ‘to us 


about these supposed peoples of Inner Asia. The 
latter remain difficult to ddentify despite the 
labours down the, centuries that commentators 
have devoted to the passages quoted. -But now | 
full-scale archaeological research in Central and. 
centreleastern Asia, begun in the age of Peter 


the Great ‘but recently intensified -to the mari- . 
- mum, ‘tells -us.that these semi-mythical peoples, 


- of the Eurasian steppes left tangible. traces ‘of 


their existence amidst the gold mines օք the 
Altai mountains and the plains of Siberia, as 


"well as in the very many tombs and ‘ruined ` 


the country of the Issedones, and admits thet 


his account of what lies beyond is mere hearsay, 
founded on tales which the Issedones told him ». 

Thus it is that with the land of the Isse- 
dones empirical geography gives way to mythical 
geography. Be that as it may, ever since anti- 
quity people, quite understandably, have never 
forfeited the hope of finding a e loca- 
tion for. the imaginary lands օք the 
reans generally placing them’ in the vicinity օք 
the Scythians: and- . Abaris, the Hyperborean 
priest of Apollo — another miracle-worker of a 
shamanist type who fled from his homeland ip 
the Caucasus to Greece — is considered Scythian. 
` It is interesting, nevertheless, that -the Hyperborei 
Montes, originally the name of an imaginary 
range of mountains in the north of tbe earth, 
was subsequently a term applied to the Caucasus, 
to the Rbipaei Montes and to yet other moun 


/. charm of the . narrative bequeathed us by the ` 


tains. .The Rbipaei Montes was a name applied ` 


. indiscriminately to all mountains in the northern 
parts of both Europe and Asia. It is in these 
.Rhipaean mountains, between the Hyperboreans 
and the lands of the one-eyed Arimaspians, that 
the griffins dwell who guard the gold of the 
north. The Arimaspians, a horse-riding people, 
sought to Jey hands on this gold, and this is 
the origin of the hostility between horse and 
griffin. Herodotus goes on: «all these, except 
the Hyperboreans, were continually encroaching 
upon one anothet’s. territory, beginning with the 
Arimaspians, so that the Issedones were expelled 
by the -Arimaspians, the Scythians by the Isse- 
dones, and the Cimmerians. by the Scythians, 
who forced them from their homes along the 
shores of the Black Sea»: it was a question of 


` centuries. 


-work: 


buildings brought’ to light during tbe -last two 
Assuming that a people's level of 
culture is related to its skill in metallurgy, these 
remains lead us to the conclusion that such com 


.munities had attained to an unexpected level of 


civilization. This is in spite of what Herodotus 
relates — for example about the sacral canni- 
balism of the Issedones which seems to be 
attested by finds in the Pazyryk mounds. And 


the Issedones themselves- have been tentatively © 
- identified with the Wu-sun of Chinese sources. 


Little by little, then, the mythical geography ` Ret 


of this part of Asia begins to shed its figments 
of imaginations, yet this should not lessen the 


historian of Halikarnassos. At the same time, 
there is charm also in the chronicled account of 
«how the map of Central Asią was put toge- 
ther» (Kak 
Moskva 1967). This is an extremely interesting 
its suthoress, V. N. Fedtina, has devoted 
years of study to a rare and not easily acces- 
sible corpus of material consisting of sketches, 
drawings and maps, mostly unpublished end 
mainly housed in Soviet archives; and she hes 
managed, step. by step or rather map by map, 
to reconstruct the development of our geographi- 
cal notions and of charts and surveys relating to 
Central Asia over more than 2,000 years of 
history from Herodotus, Strabo, Arrianus and 
Ptolemy down to the most advanced map-mak- 
ing of today. Notwithstanding these efforts by 
chartographers and explorers, Central Asia, down 
to the threshold of our own age, in what may 
be defined as the geographicel-historical con- 
science and sensibility of the man of average ` 


- culture, still remained a more or less unredl ° 
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territory inhabited not perhaps by griffins and 


sozdavalas karta Srednej (ճաք, 


bed 


~ 


- 


e Y 


` 
~ 


monstrous peoples but by bold and treacherous 
horsemen of the steppes emerging ex Tartaro as 
they did in the time of Jenghiz Khan. 

This state of affairs is now decisively chang- 
ing. An unending mass of monographic studies, 
based on the results of proto-historical, historical 
and archaeological research in the area in ques 
tion, has appeared on the scene to replace legend 
by reality. Yet till recently, these new achieve- 
ments brought about by digging and historico- 
philological exegesis had not been comprehen 
sively surveyed, not embodied, that is, in one 
of those epitomizing works useful both to the 
specialist (now unable, or almost unable, to take 
in this mare magnum in a single view) and էօ 
the amateur. Of late, works in various languages 
have at last appeared to meet these needs and 
satisfy this longing, and among them, without 
doubt, we must include the new work we are 
reviewing, by L. J. Albaum and B. Brentjes, the 
former an expert archaeologist and member of 
the Uzbek Academy of Sciences at Tashkent, the 
latter the well-known specialist in the ancient 
history and archaeology of Hither Asia at the 
Martin-Luther University of  Halle-Wittenberg 
(German Dem. Republic). We have already 
introduced our readers to two other recent 
works that have issued from the fertile pen of 
Brentjes and that we would like to recall here, 
for in some respects they complete the exposi- 
tion contained in the new volume (the history 
and archaeology of the ancient world, whether 
in east or west, cannot be divided up into absurd 
water-tight compartments) We are 
to: Die iramiscbe Welt vor Mobammed (1967, 
reviewed in EW, XX, 1970) and Die orien- 
talische Welt - von den Anfangen bis Tschinggis- 
Kben (1970, cf. EW, XXI, 1971). The extent 
to which the interest of wide circles of readers 
is at last being aroused with regard to Central 
Asia, end all that it means historically and cul- 
turally, is made clear by angther fact that calls 
for attention because it is symptomatic: almost 
at the same time as the Albaum-Brentjes volume 
other excellent works of synthesis, devoted to 
this geographical-historical area, have also ap 
peared — ք. ALTEM - R. STEEL, Geschichte 
Mittelasiens im Altertum (1970), and M. Bus- 
SAGLI, Cultura e civiltà del Asta Centrale (1970). 
Furthermore, an overall exposition and discus- 
sion of Soviet Central Asia as an archaeological 
province saw the Hght in the same fruitful year, 
1970: G. FguMEIN, Archaeology 'im Soviet Cen- 
ira] Asia. For the Altaic area a number of 
general works by S. I. Rudenko and K. Jettmar 
are, and remain, of prime importance. The 


latter’s vast output, partly in English, is beyond | 


our scope here: we will merely recall Frozen 
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Tombs of Siberia — The Pexyryk Burials of Iron 
Age Horsemen by Rudenko (again dating from 
1970) that shows us a ‘civilisation in cold stor- 
age? about which it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is far more fantastic then the one peopled 
by cbrysopbylakes griffins mounopbtbalmoi Ari- 
maspians and suchlike beings. 
We are witnessing, then, a real on 
tional? of investigators on the offensive to con- 
quer a new realm of archaeological study jn the 
heart of Asia. A division of lebour hag been 
tacitly accepted insofar as Soviet specialists are 
mainly engaged upon field-work, archaeological 
exploration im situ of the immense expanses be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Altai; whereas 
the study and utilisation of historical sources, 
written in the great cultural languages o ant 
quity and the Middle Ages, is not being ` 
taken by Soviet scholars alone, but by a 
of experts in ancient who are non-Rus- 
sian and residing outside the USSR. Collabora- 
tion of the kind achieved by the two authors 
of the present volume represents, indeed, an 
ideal stustion and a very fruitful enterprise. 
Albaum and Brentjes, first of all, take a |retro- 
spective look at how exploration of Central Asia 
on an international footing got under way, before 
dealing with present-day activity carried out 
systematically according to the latest scientific 
criteria which has not failed to bring [about 
changes in the appraisal of data and facts. Never- 
theless, the authors are not wanting in esteem 
for the scholarship and research dating to 
the end of the last century and the early part 
of this one and centred upon Tashkent and Sa- 


markand, while for the first archaeological n ves- 


tigation. on a scientific scale of Central 
lands we «re indebted to North American ex- 
perts (Pumpelly at Anau, 190405), a fact isome- 
times disregarded by Soviet science. The flower 
ing of Central Asian archaeology էիճէ' has: been 
going on since 1945 is the outcome of investi 
tions carried out by large-scale organised expedi- 
tions, the most renowned of them being | those 
to Chorasmia, Tadjikistan and southern [lTurk- 
These expeditions have been organised by 
the central scientific bodies of the but 
for some time now their work hes been supple- 
mented, as the authors rightly point out, by 
the new Academies of Sciences and by |some 
large museums in the five Soviet republics of 
Central Asia which are promoting archaeological 
exploration and excavation with corresponding 
publications, some of them in the e 
local languages. Of great benefit, in many re- 
spects, is the work of the Institut istorii, gii 


i füosofi at Novosibirsk whose head is A. P. 


Okladnikov, an archaeologist and ethnologist of 
international repute, while the Institut geografi 
Sibiri i Dal’nego Vostoka at Irkutsk, directed 
by V. B. Sotava, pursues its study of the histori- 
cal and economic geography and the anthropo- 
geography, etc. of the Siberian . ‘continent’. 
Plainly, the griffins of Herodotus are being 
deprived of their Lebensraum for good and all, 
to the detriment of poetry and to the advantage 
of science, just as with the Entmytbisierung of 
the ‘black continent? last century, the Africa of 
bic sunt leones has faded forever. 

Clearly, a volume as pithy as this one, so 
wide-ranging in its historical and archaeological 
scope, beggars all description that can be com- 
pressed into a few columns. We shall, then, have 
to confine ourselves to a bare summary of con- 
tents occasionally pointing to specific themes for 
a fuller knowledge of which the book itself must 
be consulted. We recommend this approach to 
anyone anxious to gain more than just a super- 
ficial knowledge of these matters. 

The introductory chapter is entitled « From 
folk-tale to knowledge » (using a term that has 
become fashionable we have called this Entry 
thisierung); it is of fundamental importance going 
beyond the present context, and because of this 
we have summarised and partly supplemented 
it in our remarks above. Next, the authors 
trace the prehistory of Central Asia down to the 
second millennium B.C. As always, well-chosen 
maps and illustrations bring the text to life. The 
authors dwell, among other things, on the cave 
of TeXik-Te$ in Uzbekistan which was the abode 
of Neanderthal man. Other discoveries of a 
-Mousterian type from other areas of Central Asia 
are also briefly illustrated. Rock engravings and 
peintings depict hunting scenes, but also the 
figures of animals that had evidently -already 
become domesticated. Dzheytun (D£ejtun) culture 
(carefully studied by Soviet archaeology) with 
its two pottery phases is described and visually 
illustrated, and the authors rightly stress the ties 
between these first farming provinces of Central 
Asia and the culture of Iran and Hither Asia. 
Next come the first copper culture and the for- 
mation of new styles of painting on pottery. 
Namazge-tepe I and II roughly occupy the 4th 
millennium B.C. Here, the best known chal- 
colithic sites are Dashlydzhi (DaXlydXi) and Jalan- 
gat, while with the site of Geoksjur — one of 
the most interesting identified by Soviet science 
— polychrome pottery has reached its peak in 
Central Asia. In the 3rd millennium we see the 
rise of ‘towns’ proper with irrigation and canal 
systems, etc. The characteristic stone of Central 
Asia, lapis lazuli, right from the Jalangač age 
links Central Asia with the centres of the ancient 
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culture of Hither Asia, the Nile Valley, Mesopo- 
tamia and the culture of Harappa. Our authors 
everywhere record the manifold entrelacements 
between Central Asia in its various epochs and 
the other cultures of the Asian continent: a 
phenomenon brought about by trade and the 
shifting and migration of peoples. In the 2nd 
millennium the great Andronovo culture takes 
shape and holds sway over the whole erea from 
the Ural river to southern Siberia. Local varia- 
tions occur and suggest ethnic groupings that 
wil later enter upon the historical scene as 
Scythians, Sakas and Massagetee. Central Asiatic 
Mesopotamia, between the Syr-Darya and the 
Amu-Darya, is seen to be particularly rich in 
‘Andronovo’ material. The advanced metallurgy 
of the Andronovo people is able to develop 
owing to tbe give-and-take going on- with the 
Afanasevo culture centred in the area of Minu- 
sinsk. Animal style art, so characteristic of 
Central Asia, now arises and the borse comes 
triumphantly into its own. Agriculture, stock- 
raising, metallurgy and international trade are 
now in full swing. 

The ancient Iranian period (1000 B.C. - 330 
A.D.) is the theme of chapter II, and with it 
we are in the midst of that kaleidoscope of races 
and Iranian tribes including the Scythians, Sakas, 
Massagetac, Issedones, etc., the aforesaid names 
found in Herodotus. The authors provide an 
exemplary exposition of an extremely complex 
and partly confused subject: the ethnic and cul- 
tural firmament of the Eurasian steppes in the 
period we are considering; they dwell on the 
vestiges these peoples left behind them in the 
form of mausoleums, necropolises and above all, 
kurgans. And in this context we are given a 
fairly minute description of the now famous 
princely tombs of Pazyryk in the Altai, which 
ate linked with the names of their explorers, 
Տ. I. Rudenko and M. P. Grjaznov. Anyone 
wanting to be concisely informed about the 
present problems &nd arguments connected with 
Pazyryk needs only to peruse the pithy pages 
of this volume which are devoted to these 
kurgans and their fantastic contents including 
the now widely known felt carpets the inter- 
pretation of which is still, partly, 2 controversial 
issue. No less interesting are the other finds, 
in bronze, from Semiretye: the museum of Alma 
Ata alone possesses 27 magnificent bronze caul- 
drons which are some of these finds and are 
lavishly embellished with figures of animals. 

During the first millennium B.C. new cultures 
arose in the ancient farming centres of Central 
Asia with sites like Yaz-tepe in the Murghab 
oasis, perhaps the centre of ancient Margiana, 
and Elken-tepe, the large site situated in the 


foothills. In the 6th century B.C., to the. south — of the most. substantial in the book. It deals’ 
of the lower course of the Ann-Darya, there. with the great ethnic shifts and movemehts oc- 
rise two giant fortresses, Kalaly-Gyr and Kjuzeli- , curring during the 2nd century ‘B.C. that | caused 
. Gyr, of singular architectural .structure: they ' such a deep caesura in the history of‘ Central 
would seem to: be inspired "by ancientlranian ` Asia and hence in other areas as well. We have 
tradition conserved in the Videvdat. The authors ` here`g series of events linked էօ the (still| myste- —. 
- also mention, but with some reservations, Տ. P. ^ tous) name ef the Hiung-mu, էօ the eat ot 

` Tolstov's attempt to assign the main 'kurgas the Yüe-hi, and to the movement westward of 
„groups to particular ethnic entities (to tbe the Wu-sun, etc. ‘The authors seek to give an 


"various Saka groups of- ancient wuthors). overall picture of these dynamic forces at work 
in the steppes, but it is a picture that is too 


" Next comes the chapter entitled < Central provisional and Հո part controversial to be sum- 
Asia down to'the.time of the Graeco-Bactrian - marised-in a few. lines. But the account the 
Empire » (330 B.C. to the end of the 2nd.cen- ` spacious palace of Khalchayan (Halčajan), - elong- `- 
turg B.C.): Thè highlight of.this expositions is, “ing to the early Kushan period and a i 
GL ԱԱ Ա ԱԶԱՆ. linked to the. name of the distinguished : 






'„ as „usual, by, plahimetries and photographs, . Ologist Mrs Pugatenkova, does call for the 
.."*the.Parthian royal residence vt aped close attention. The ‘frescoes and sculp of 


. bad (Ašhabad), a site probably corresponding to- this site; some of which- are „reproduced i this 
‘+ the name of Mithridatkert. In addition to-the ` volume, . are ` very impressive: they e to | 
- architecture -of Nisa, the: sculptures . end small, - be made known էօ an international lic .of 
-finds are of particular interest. — The, sculptures connoisseurs (see also G. Frumkin, op. cit; pp. 


in marble belong to various stylistic - trends, of 113-115). The same 15. true of the great 
Hellenistic art without it being possible to prove complex of the Kushan age, that of Ajrtam. 
' the Bactrian provenance of each specimen. One -~ Sar-tepe, Dalverzin-tepe, Termez, ' and 


of the Nisa discoveries is also the famous «prin ., other names figure in the text wnd illustrations 
` cess Rodogune », known too as the Parthian of this volume. The great Buddhist monuments 
Venus. Objects that have become well-known af the Kushan age prove ‘the decisive role this 
‘are the figures in clay up to-24 տ. tall, some Central Asian dynasty had in spreading) Bod. 







representing divinities and some, it seems, Par- dhism towards eastern Turkestan ռոմ 
thian sovereigns. The relief work on the rhytons .  Toprak-kela, the capital of Chorasmia the 
discovered there is of excellent classical stamp, ` ` early. decades of the 3rd century, is an 
. yet with details of a Bactrian or Parthian origin. enormous complex even in its ruined state, and, 


The: clay figures from Margiana show a reflec — is illustrated -by our authors with , their custom: -. 
tion of Indian influences. The monuments of _ ary aekribeia. oe | 
-Parthian architecture form. an imposing array, The history of Central Asia from the 5th, 


especially the walls of tbe city-of Mery which to the 8th century. is the subject of. the last 


Eo our authors.call < the most gigantic architectural “diachronic? chapter. It is a period of confusion ` 


structure of Central Ásia». In the vicinity of marked by constant ethnic shifts «nd te | 
Ashkhabad (AXhabad), too, Parthian: fortresses that cannot easily, be reconstructed 

havé been brought to light and some of them narrative of Chinese travellers, sate iid 
are very imposing. As was to be expected, the Roman and Arab historians, etc.” The authors 
most curious construction in Khorasmia, Koj are. quite right to maintain an attitude of plea 
Krylgan-Kala, which our journal has already fully when faced ‘with this ‘material. To gol into 
illustrated- (EW, XVIH, 1968).is not missing: it fully many more pages than those: at our 
from this survey. As, regards the. existence of disposal would. be required. Merv, Balalyk-tepe, 
the «Celts of Turkestan» (Sten. Konow) and - Varakhsha (Varahia) Pendzhikent (Pj t); 
the derivation of certain elements of the material Zang-tepe, Afrasiab, Adzhine-tepe ( ( Adfing-tepe), 
and artistic culture of Central Asia (and far be- © Kuwa, AkBeshim (Ak-Belim), etc. are e of 
yond!) from the Celtic Hallstatt-Kultur of Euro . the many items that Albaum and Brentjes dis- 

| pe we would express-the deepest reservations cuss and are illustrated by means of erous 
about this hypothesis. — the very fanciful brain- reproductions. մա 


child. օք Heine-Geldern — which in our view ` At the end of it all, the authors wonder 
has not been accorded the critical appraisal it what «the legacy of. ancient Central Asia > is 
deserves by Albaum and Brentjes. . ` jn the history of this area. « Just as the 


The, next chapter, < Central. Asia in the speaking Egyptians, look upon the age a 
Kushan Age» (from ist - 4th century of our Pharaohs as their national Wien the present- 


era), though a brief one, appears to us to be one day peoples of Central Asia, wah a right,. 
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view the history of tbe Soghdians,. Massagetae 
. ~and Sakas as their own», even if these peoples 
speak different tongues. 


2nd ed., vols. ITT and IV, 1922-1927). According 


— to this author, Alexander was neither a great 


< The legacy of Cen ` 


tral Asia is in its many forms, a component-of . 


the cultures of numerous peoples, it is part of 
_ the culture of mankind in the best sense of the 
word». ^ The entire contents of this attractive 
volume confirm and illustrate the truth of these 
conclusions. 


<` 


E GLAESSER 
չէ | 


HISTORY -AND POLITICS 


- GERHARD WRTS, Alexander der Grosse - in Selbst- | 


zeugnissen und Bilddokumenten | (Rowohlts 
Monographien Bd. 203, Reinbek bei Hamburg, 


Rowohlt Verlag, 1973, 158 pp., numerous 


illustrations in the text). - 


If Hegel’s famous definition, Weltseele zu Pfer- 
de, can be applied without fear of hyperbole 
to à historical figure, it can surely be applied to 
Alexander the Great. True, the German philoso- 
‘pher coined this epithet for Napoleon, whom 
he had glimpsed on horseback after the battle 
of Jena, and indeed it also fits the empereur, too, 
for without his actions, and the reactions 


they caused, modern Europe is inconceivable. In : 


. the same way the Hellenistic oikwmene and its 
-offshoots, the universality .of the Roman Empire 
and Christianity, are in the end inconceivable 
without Alexander’s revolutionary impact in many 
fields. It was a revolution «es momentous for 
subsequent life and thought as the discovery of 
America and the demonstration that our universe 
is not geocentric... » (Moses Hadas). 

The fact is that few exceptional personalities 
belonging էօ .mankind’s past bave aroused such 
enthusiasm in biographers and historians as Alexan- 
der, the son of another figure’ օք, historical stature, 


Philip of Macedon. Witness the famous Einleitung; 


having all the character of a fervent hymn, that 
precedes the Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen 
by J.G. Droysen (1835), a book which, though 
superseded in many of its details, still stands out 85 
a memorable historical exposition and above all 
a work of ert, overshadowing many subsequent 
` monographs which appear feeble and often pedantic 
in comparison. This is true, for instance, if only 
‘partially so, of the picture of this age and leader 
drawn by K.J. Beloch (Griecbiscbe Geschichte, 


statesman nor g great strategist, for it is argued 
that the bulk of his political successes are to be 


` attributed to his father,-Philip, and that his three 


decisive victories over the Persians are really 
due to the strategica] genius of Parmenion. Yet 

despite these evident prejudices, stemming from : 
a rationalistic < professorial» aversion to that 


brilliance that transcends all < normal» human - 


standards, we are indebted to. Beloch’s sober : 
criticism for havjng clarified many details. Above 
all, he placed the incisive historical role.of Philip, 


` heralding the achievements of his son and heir, in 


true perspective, and pointed to the essential part 
the above-mentioned Macedonian general bad 'in 
the military feats of the young king during the 
„first half of his rule. 

The truth is that after Beloch's mu ap- 
թանալ (and the work օք other eminent historians 
like Ed. Meyer, J. Kaerst, Ս. Wilcken, H. Berve, 
E. Kornemann; Ք. Hampl, Ք. Altheim and Է. 
Schachermeyr, etc.) the Alexanderforscbüng bas fi-- 
“nally forsaken that hero-worship that was in vogue 
in the romantic age in favour of a more prosaic 
and solid epproach, scientifically, based on con- ` 
crete, monographic research and a more accurate 
examination of sources and documentation in . 
general. There is no surprise, then, if the relevant 


bibliography, comprising works in the world’s main  . . 


Janguages, has become endless (G. Wirth’s book 
contains a useful selection, cf. pp. 149-155, but tbe 
most comprehensive bibliography is still the one 
in the Cambridge Ancient History). 

After a mainly analytical’ phase in this field 
of research, it would appear that the moment 
for synthesis has arrived:  historiographic syn- 
thesis founded on notions that are far more precise 
and wide-ranging than those available to re- 
searchers of the 19th century like Droysen. and 
others. Suffice it to recall thet the standard work 


. on Alexander and his history. hes already been 


- interpretation. 
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in existence for various decades: one that in the 
happiest fashion blends the critical-analytical ap-- 
proach with a genial understanding and overall, 
Indeed, in Sir William Wood . 
thorpe Tarn’s book, Alexander the Great (1st 
ed. 1948, Cambridge University Press), the contrast 
between the two standpoints, the enthusiastic- 


romantic one of the Dtoysen type and the posi- 


tivistic akribei« associated .with Beloch, are recon- 
ciled ona higher level — that of a sovereign 
synthesis. This great English scholar, who has 
written historical works based on the sober: 
examination of sources and details, gives rein to 
his own congenial sensibility in the aforementioned 
work, allowing his "heart? to speak — for instance 


when he provides a sketch օք his hero: < ...What- 
ever else he was, be was one of the supreme 
fertilising forces of history. He lifted the civilised 
world out of one groove and set it in another; 
he.started a new epoch; nothing could again be 
as it had been». “And again: < Alexander pro- 
claimed for the first time the unity and brother- 
hood of mankind. Above «ll, Alexander inspired 
Zeno's vision of a world in which ell men should 
ԵՀ... citizens of one State without distinction of 
race or institutions, subject only to and in 
harmony with the Common Law immanent in 
the Universe, and united in one social life not 
by compulsion but only by their willing consent, or 
(as he put it) by Love». As for the great dream 
for humanity that Alexander is supposed to have 
had for the first time, and that wittingly or 
unwittingly other generations following in his 
wake have continued to entertain, from the Stoics 
down to the French Revolution: « The torch 
Alexander lit for long smouldered; perhaps it sull 


only smoulders today; but it never has been, and: 


never can be, quite put out ». 


Thus, briefly, we have sought to recall the 
history of Alexanderinterpretation — from roman. 
ticism to historical positivism — in what, exege- 
tically, are two antithetical approaches superseded 
by Tarn’s admirable synthesis. Wirth’s contribution 
finds a worthy place in this tradition. But clearly 
even the most successful exposition and inter- 


pretation of these grandiose historical events and 


the singular phenomenon of the personality of 
their protagonist above all, cannot claim to say 
the lest word on the matter, for it is set within 
history and subject to the dynamic evolution of 
the thought and knowledges that condition inter- 
pretation. Leaving aside possible future develop- 
ments in this field, the old saying individuum 
est ineffabile is more applicable to this personality, 
dominating the historical scene, than to others 
belonging to the past: it is an insight from which, 
in Goethe’s view, «a whole world» derives. 
Indeed, in few other historical figures is the 
universal factor so closely bound up with the 
individual reality of what happened but once, 
the supertemporal with the temporal and the 
ephemeral, the Uebermenschliches with the all-too- 
human. 


As the present author recalls, this is the 
reason why the figure of Alexander oscillates in 
history as no other. On the one hand we have 
a mythical being glorified by popular and literary 
traditions and in the figurative art of the peoples 
of the Middle Ages in the West and East alike, 
from Ireland to Sumatra; on the other, we have 
a monstrous «scourge of God» who «had the 
sacred books of the Persians burnt at Perse- 
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polis » end who is reputed, in short, to.|be an 
«incarnation of the principle of evil». we 
have pointed out, most of the historiography 
devoted to him in the past moved between these 
two extremes of hero-myth-making and the Ver- 
teufelung (for that matter, also a form,| albeit 
negative, of mythmaking) of Alexander, օք at 
least the reduction of him to som com- 
monplace. Hence, to our mind, the best tribute 
that can be paid to the author of the present 
monograph is to observe that, throughout his 
balanced exposition, he dissociates himself from 
both these extremes, born of centuries ` te 
from the historicism and criticism of our age. 


It should be remembered that since | 1950, 
the year be graduated, Gerhard Wirth lives 
without exaggeration under the spell, as it were, of 
the human-superhuman personality of Alexander. 
Consequently, we can look upon him, in the 
atea of German scholarship, as one օք Pg most 
versed in the history of this man and his! times. 
Though he is at present a professor of ancient 
history in the university of Erlangen, his mentality, 
as this work makes abundantly clear, is in no 
sense professorial or pedantic. To be sure, this 
small volume and the synthesis it offers is intended 
more for «lovers of history » among the 
public (as Carlyle affirms — Essays: On History 
— «In a certain sense all men are histo ») 
than for a restricted group of specialists; in 
perusing it there is no evidence of the author 
anywhere stooping to thet over-simplification and 
carelessness that are customarily a feature of! works 
intended for a wider public. Such shortcomings 
were not, indeed, to be feared from the author of | 
a whole series of earlier monographic studies 
informed by scholarly rigour and devoted to the 
same pfotagonist and historical cycle. 
these, we will mention and recommend, thé prin- 
cipal ones since on many points they add էօ the 
picture provided by the present volume: Néarcbos 
der Flottemcbef (1968); Dareios und Alexander 
(1971); Alexander rwischen Gaugamela und Per- 
sepolis (1971). The subject of these mo phs is: 
not so much the phenomenon of Alexander in 
his unique grandeur, as a number of details, as 
yet inadequately clarified, concerning the Alexander- 
Gescbicbte in its many aspects — strategic, political 
and geographical (Nearchos!). | 


The present general exposition, on the| other 
hand, seeks to move from details that are every- 
where taken into consideration and the 
relevant information furnished by ancient sources 
(specified in the annotations on pp. 131-141 in 
close conformity with the text) about the, vital, 
unifying personality at work behind the rical 


-- 


facts. In fact, we know a great deal about the 
deeds done by this personage, but very little 
about the doer. Wirth has had the happy 
notion of including in an Appendix (pp. 145-148) 
some typical earlier interpretations of the ‘soul?’ 
and historical role of this great figure. Such 
testimony is drawn from eminent thinkers and 
writers like J.G. v. Herder, Joh. v. Miller, 
K.W. R. v. Rotteck, Napoleon I (whose St. Helena 
conversations ebounded in penetrating observations 
even on the distant past), Fr. Nietzsche, Ն. 
Ranke, Jac. Burckhardt. If space hed allowed, 
Wirth could have added many more publications 
devoted to the survival of this historical glory: 
eg. A. Heuss, Alexander der Grosse und 
die politische Ideologie des Altertums (1954); 
F. Pfister, Alexander der Grosse, Die Ge- 
schichte seines Rubms im Lichte seiner Bei- 
namen (1964). As for the persistence, dating 
back two millennia in part, of the Alexander 
« myth» alike in the East and medieval West, 
works that can still be consulted to great advantage 
are F. Spiegel, Die Alexandersage bei den Orien- 
talen (1851); P. Meyer, Alexander le Grand dans 


la littérature du moyen áge (1886); G. Cary, Tbe - 


Medieval Alexander (1956), apart from less ex- 
tensive works. (Several of these special studies 
end monographs are included in the list of biblio- 
graphical works that completes Wirth's book). 


Paradoxical 85 it may seem, a certain historical 
reality, or rather meta-historical reality swi generis, 
cannot be denied the mythical transfiguration of 
the conqueror of Asia, the «son of the god 
Amon»; for myth itself implies a reality, albeit 
‘ideological, an « idée-force », and thus the apothe- 
° osis of the son of Philip (or, in myth, of the 
last Pharaoh, Nectanebos or Nectanabis) and of 
Olympias, and his elevation to divine honours 
must have had profound propagandistic and politi- 
cal repertussions both in the Greek, Egyptian and 
orienta] world in general. In this setting (pp. 
24 ff.) and elsewhere in his book, the author reveals 
a congenial appreciation of the religious, not to say 
mystical, factor in the history of the « trans 
formation of the world» brought about by this 
man-superman, and such understanding is, to be 
sure, an indispensable prerequisite if an adequate 
approach is to be made to the figure and times 
of Alexander and, later, to the Hellenistic age. 

Owing to obvious limitations of space we 
must, alas, forgo the temptation to quote and 
note down a number of salient points and episodes 
in this extraordinary life, from Pella to Babylon, 
as reflected in the description and analysis provided 
by the author. Wirth’s commentary is everywhere 
up to the mark of contemporary historical and 
archaeological criticism epart from a few blemishes 
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that we would not wish to go unobserved. In our 
view, it is odd that an author so generally prudent 
and reserved in his judgments should unquestion- 
ingly eccept the old and trite legend according 
to which Alexander less Persepolis in Flammen 
aufgeben (p. 33), though it is true he adds that 
_« it remains irrelevant whether this was e prudently 
.planned gesture or due to an excess of drunken- 
ness caused ..... by the Athenian prostitute, Thais ». 
As everyone knows this alcoholic-erotic explanation 
of the conflagration at Persepolis is a puzzle 
-that has been debated from antiquity onwards, 
sometimes with exasperation and not without a 
tendency to pull the genius down- to the 
level of the average man. With this in 
mind, we cannot of course disregard the negative 
sides of his character, « his strong emotivity that 
often found vent in passionate anger » (Wirth, p 
120); while we cannot deem a wholly negative 
trait his «abnormal tendency towards intro- 
version » which, in the view of the present 
author, derived from an excessive dwelling on his 
own sentiments and ideds leading him to ignore 
and violate reality. Paradoxically, we have to 
admit that in Alexander his unique faculty of 
volition, often contrary to reason, or at least the 
reason of commonplace man, derives from this 
introverted predisposition of his. But perbaps it 
would be more appropriate to apply the term 
ambiversion, a psychological term indicating a type 
of personality balanced or oscillating between 
introversion and extraversion, both these traits 
being present to the utmost in Alexander’s com- 
plex psyche. Be that as it may, without invoking” 
psychological terminology any further, we agree 
with Wirth that W.W. Tarn hits the mark when 
he defines Alexander as «a great dreamet »: 
< To be mystical and intensely practical, to dream 
greatly and to do greatly, is not given to many 
men; it is this combination which gives Alexan-' 
der his place apart in bistory ». 

For all that, neither Tarn nor Wirth deny 
that « there were of course terrible crimes in his 
record » (Tarn), but it is doubtful wbether the 
supposed arson of Persepolis is to be classed 
among them: otherwise one would be tempted 
to cite the mot of Joseph Fouché when referring 
to the political murder of the Duc d'Enghien 
by Napoleon (a figure whom, es we remarked 
at the beginning of this review, for good or ill 
had not a little in common with the great Alexan- 
der) C'est plus qu'un crime: c'est une faute. 
Doubt is cast upon this ‘crime’, at Persepolis, 
however, by no less an authority than R. Ghirsh- 
man (Iran, 1st ed. English, 1954) when he writes: 
« Not only did he never think of destroying Persian 
civilisation, but, on the contrary, sought to fuse 
the two worlds of Greece and Iran. When he 


— —— M 
ceased, and Iran and the Empire was in his 


. hands; there was no need for.him to build the 


warld of his dreams on ashes. Master of Iran, 
And we . 


he was ‘the last of the Achaemenians >. 
hold thet this is the final word on տ matter 
that thas by now grown stale. 

- Quite rightly, the author directs his criticism 
«աու a pseudopsycbologiscbe Hilfskonsiruktion 
gs hé. dubs it — already endemic in ancient 
sources (Arr., Curt., etc.) — that seeks to pinpoint 
"the mainspring GL all Alexander cuna by 


‘invoking the concept of pothos, a < yearning after, . 


` longing for what is absent and infinite >, for 
things and achievements ever new and ever more 
distant. Without ruling out this irrational and 
instinctive component. in Alexander’s capacious 
soul — and how can it be overlooked? — the 
author rightly stresses the preponderance of re 


tional elements in the actions of this former disciple ` 


of Aristotle: < At no time in his life did he lose 
. sight of what is attainable and necessary >. To 
persist in viewing him as an aspirant towards a 


. vague Weltherrschaft, senselessly expending his own 


_ vigour in pursuit of such a chimera, is to fail to 
explain how such a visionary could have switched 
the course of history to a direction that was, on 
the whole, highly constructive and decisive for 
future generations whether Greek, oriental or 
European. 

= G. Wirth ends a good book with these words: 
« What has become possible owing to him alone 
eppears to justify his historical role, indeed, even 
his personal destiny, endowing his life with ed: 
ditional significance ». 
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ge ‘a programme ‘consistent 
of the majority.: The first 


. dological Congress sponsered by the Institute 


of Indology of the Turin University during 
the last week. of April, 1971 was precisely 
the kind of Conventton that Tucci had so warmly 
recommended — an intimate gathering of 
guished Indologists whose papers were le 
for their clearness, sound exposition and autho- 
rity. This journal, addressed both to students 
and scholars of Indian, philosophy, religion and 
to those: interested in Indian literatures cul- 
ture, is a collection of eleyen papers ` d .the 
one entitled "Un moderno digesto di Rajanits 
written especially for it by its General P 
Oscar Botto. 

The Journal opens with the already men- 
tioned paper by Botto whose approach 
and sensitive; and in whose hands -a Լ»: 
dry: theme like NagjiRam Sarma’s origi 
tise on conducting the affairs of a State becomes 
something human, interesting and warm.. /To all 
those interested in. problems օք Indien polity 
this hither-to unknown but. importante ent 
deHpently dug up by Botto’s patient 
should furnish new materiel for their own deh 
There are, then, apart from Dr John B 
revealing paper entitled "Problems of thel Soma 
mushroom theory, two leanerd essays the 
post Vedic literature: Carlo Della Casa’s fDi al- 


cune caratteristiche delle Upanisad pit antiche" 


and Jean .Varenne’s ‘A propos du ogya 
Brabmana’ — both reflecting their authors’ steady 
poise of mind «nd an investigation that ts bril- 
Want as it is profound. J. Gonda has, - again 
— by contributing an essay on “Mitra and| Mitra; 
the idea of friendship in ancient India’ has pro- 
duced one of his solid, detailed and well-docu- 
mented paper. The Tamil world of culture and 
religion have attracted the attention of Jean 


` Filliozat and Raniero Gnoli, two scholars of wide 


(Torino, Istituto di Indologia, 1973, 263 pp.). 


It was only in the preceeding issue օք EW. 
(Vol. 23, nos. 1-2) that Giuseppe Tucci regretting 
the fashion of attending and organising ctowded 
‘congresses of Oriental studies, had advanced the 
idea of holding seminars of a limited ‘number 


of „persons -who could discuss thoroughly their ` 
most -important problems and. decide ‘upon the 


scientific activity to be carried out, thus working 


Ն 
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repute. Their writing is deeply rooted լո the 
best tradition of western scholarship. | 

It is impossible to deal with each of the im- 
portant papers even summarily. Instead we 
would like to point out yet another important 
feature of this journal in devoting to the pro- 
blems of Medieval Indian mysticism. © As some . 
one has remarked, good men spiritualise their 
bodies, bad men incarnate their souls. The entire 


bbakti movement, object of Piano's and own 
paper, seems to subscribe to this theo the 
person who has in this life itself has not gone 
into -‘thusness’, the eternal.principle of states 


of being,. would not, so those medieval |mystics 
have warned, ‘achieve the desired liberation from 
the cycle of births and. deaths no mater how 


=- erp — — — a a ս առ J 


trea- 


many times a man may bave recited the holy 
Vedas or the Koran. "usus odia t 
dual mukti depends, and this is the essence of 
their message, upon the degree of holiness Ք- 
chieved while in life, the particular aspect of 
. the divine Reality to which he gave his allegiance; 
and the peculiar path that he chose to follow. 
This kind of survey should stimulate scholars 
to undertake the digging of India’s religious past 
and find out the ‘why? of the startling strength 
of the stream of continuity that still holds ancient 
India and the modern, secular Republic together. 

To sum up, to discuss and interpret the 
whole of the Indian Religious tradition is un- 
doubtedly an ambitious task. Very few persons 
or Institutions have, as far as I know, had a 
commendable record of service for what they 
bad aspired to perform. We fondly hope that 
Indologica Tawrinensia would go on doing va- 
luable service in this vergin field. Indeed this 
Journal does meet a very modern yearning also 
for the socio-philosophical and philological veri- 
fiability of, and a sound historical approach to, 
the complex phenomenon of Indology. That it 
should be, at the same time, a standard Journal 
opening up new- windows on the prestigious, 
albeit hither-to practically ignored, modern Լո- 
dian literatures comes as a pleasant surprise to 
'ell those, who like this reviewer, are engaged in 
‘the study and diffusion of those modern Indian 
Vernaculars, with reawakened excitement over the 
possibility of their future potential. 


LAxMAN PRASAD MISHRA 
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Micue, M. Mazzaoui, The Origins of the Safa- 
wids - STism, Sufism, and the Gulat (Freiburger 
Islamstudien, edited by Hans Robert Roemer, 
vol. III) (Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1972, X, 110 p). 


With the present volume we can hail another 
valuable contribution to the study-of the Persia 
of the Safawids. and of the State they founded 
which, together with its cultural and historico- 
religious aspects, forms an intriguing phenomenon. 
In the past it has not been given the importance 
it deserves — as one of the most brilliant periods 
in the plurimillenary history of the Iranian plateau. 


This work is linked to some others of the last 
few decades devoted to 3rism and Safawid Per- 
sia, and we make bold to recal a number օէ 
them here, for to our mind they complete the 
picture sketched by the present author. One of 
these works has elready been reviewed in the 
columns of this journal (EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 246- 
248): KLAUs-MiCHAEL R&HRBORN, Provinzen und 
Zentralgewalt Persiens 1m 16. und 17. Jabrbun- 
dert (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift « Der Islam y, N.S., 
vol. 2, Berlin, 1966), a book that,.perhaps through 


an oversight, is missing from the yet scrupulous” . 


bibliography in the present volume. But included 


in the latter is the. penetrating study < Die Sa- 
fawiden » (« Saeculum y, IV, 1953, pp. 27-44), 
written by Hans Robert Roemer, the director 
of the same commendable collection Freiburger 
Islamstudien to which M.M. Mazzaoui’s mono- 
graph belongs. The first volume to appear in 
this collection was also welcomed and reviewed 
by us (EW, XX, 1970, pp. 396-99): B. voN Pa- 
LOMBINI, Bundniswerben abendlàndiscber Mächte 
um Persiem 1453-1600, Wiesbaden, 1968. This 
historical work also deals with Ir: Persia in its 
diplomatic relations with European states and 
the Ottoman Empire after the fall of Constanti- 
nople. The rise and fall of a great dynasty of . 
fri leanings, and thus in some respects a pre- 
cursor of the Safawids, the Buwayhids (Buyids) 
of Bagdad, is the subject of another study deserv- 
ing mention in the present context: HERIBERT 
Busse, Cbalif und Grosskónig - Die Buyiden im 
Irag, which we also brought to the notice of 


. our readers (EW, XXI, 1971, pp. 409-412). 
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For this mounting wave of interest in Sfism, 
its rise as a state religion under Sah Isma'il, and - 
the history of Safawid Iran in general, we are 
certainly indebted — inter «lios — to Arnold Toyn- 
bee who, in various volumes of his monumental 
work, comes back often to the problem of Fra and 
the Safawids. He is captivated by this question as . 
few other historians are. In this connexion, we will 
recall’ Annex I to vol. I (pp. 347402 of the 
1962 edition). of A Study of History, entitled 
< The Schism in the Iranic World...» which 
could serve by way of introduction to Mazzaoui's 
book. This Annex is enriched by a valuable note 
from the pen of that outstanding Islamologist, 
HLA.R. Gibb, the note being an &point sum. 
mary. Some of these points could. now be 
re-studied to advantage in the light of Mazzaoui's 
volume. Sfism and the fra background in Per- 
sien history have been further illuminated by 


the work of these scholars and others whom we 


have no space to mention. 
In this work, Mazzaoui sets out « էօ satisfy 


the need for an examination of the religious 


situation in the central areas of the Muslim world 


following the Mongol conquest in the thirteenth 
century, and in part to explain and account for 
the rise of the #rí Safawid State in Iran towards 
the close of the fifteenth ». It is primarily con- 
cerned, then, with historicoreligious problems, 
situations and exponents, and in this is not 
` unlike Persia Religiosa (1950) by A. Bausani 
and the contributions of the same outstanding 
Italian lranist to The Cambridge History of 
Iram, vol 5. We might, indeed, add that Maz- 
zaoui looks upon  Bausani's above-mentioned 
work as «a milestone in its genre ». The reli- 
gious situation under Mongol rule in the Islamic 
world and the relationship between մ and 
ար, have been described by Bausani in ex- 
emplary fashion which meets with the approval 
of Mazzaoui, whereas H.A.R. Gibb («pud 
Toynbee, op. cit.) is much more reserved about 
this, denying that Nism was «a natural outcome 
or expression of the national Iranian genius » 
(point 8) and recalling that « #rism in power 
was bitterly hostile to mysticism» (sbid.), etc. 
Bausani’s view is that < Sifism with a Hi tinge 
remains the most important feature in Iran at 
this time, especially in view of later develop- 
ments», an opinion shared by Mazzaoui in his 
central chapter entitled « Sfism under the Mon 
gols ». 


There is a basic problem that impresses itself 
on the minds of all those studying this stage in 
the religious and social history of Tran, and both 
Toynbee and Mazzaoui ere agreed about it even 
though they differ slightly in the way they for- 
mulate it. Toynbee (op. cit., p. 100) puts it as 
follows: how was it possible that < ism was 
raised from the dead by Ismail Safawi in Iran, 
some four or five centuries after it had been 
buried in the grave... with the Buwayids .and 
the Carmathians and the Fatimids? > And Maz- 
zaoui asks (p. 4): « Why is it that after so many 
hundreds of years of dormant existence, ism of 
the ithnd ‘afari persuasion appeared all of a sud- 
den as a religion and as a state in the world 
of Islam? » Bearing in mind, as the author points 
out, that Muslim historians generally do not take 
the trouble to find an answer to this question, 
indeed, do not even see it as such, content just 
to chronicle events, the task of tackling this 
enything but easy problem falls to modern criti- 
cal historiography whose exponents are much 
more at one in raising than in answering it. 

In fact, if the reader is hoping to find a cut 
and dried answer to the question in this book, 
he will find his expectations dashed by Mazzaoui 
in his introductory chapter outlining the « gen- 
eral scope» of the work: «..no definitive 
answer to this question is possible at this stage 
of the research and scholarship in this field. 
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Work on ism as a whole and on this period 
in particular is still incomplete and of largely a 
preliminary nature». This being so, the author 


~can seek to do no more than discuss and clarify 


< certain major points» .enabling ստ to 'get a 
better grasp of that involved situation forming 
& background to the question posed.  Büt the 
answer to that question can only be a provi. 
sional one till further study and research are 
carried out. This cannot fail to happen iñ view 
of the accentuated interest in this period and the 
problems it raises. ^ According to the author, 
this background consists not only in the histori- 
cal past of ism professed both as a sectarian 
and a state religion (in Safawid and post-Safawid 
Irán), but also in its present reality in Tran and 
Iraq. In this latter country it is professed by a 
large minority. 

At this point we could mention another area 
of research not considered by the author: it is 
one that we are convinced could provide. uner- 
pected data for a deeper understanding of the 
jra phenomenon and its origins, since it is a 
phenomenon compounded (especially in its *Isma- 
elite embodiment) of gnostic, neo-Platonic, neo- 
Pythagorean, Iranian elements, etc. — elements 
pre-Islamic in origin. In this respect we are 
indebted to the German orientalist, Klaus Ք. 
Müller, for a recent piece of research that has 
not yet been fathomed in all its importance 
either by specialists in ‘official? Islam or by 
scholars օք heretical sectarianism in general 
whether Jewish, Christian or Islamic. We are 
referring to Studien zur Genese pseudo-islami- 
cher Sektengebilde in Vorderasten (it came out 
in 1967 and hence could usefully have been con- ' 
sulted by Mazzaoui) which was in due course 
reviewed in this journal (cf. EW, XVIII, 1968, 
pp. 433-36). In his historico-cultural and his- 
torico-religious analysis, K. E. Müller digs deep 
in order to identify the traditional extra-Islamic 
and — if possible — pre-Islamic heritage , form- 
ing the basis (or one of the components): alike 
of the various #fa currents and of what K. E. 
Müller calls «pseudo-Iaslamic sectarian forma- 
tions in Hither Asia». Anatolian and Iranian 
heretical groups and sectarian currents together 
with some of their very ancient — but still 
identifiable — features (partly Shamanic, pre- 
Semitic, pre-Indo-European and in Miiller’s ter- 
minology « ancient-Mediterranean ») are able to 
throw fresh light not only on Süfism but also 
on the Ja, namely, on that somewhat mysterious 
period of silent ‘incubation’ in ism prior to 
its re-emergence as an established state religion: 
զ period and phenomenon that, as we have seen, - 
constitute the No. 1 historical problem for 
Toynbee, Mazzaoui and other investigators., The 
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fact that a good many pre-Islamic features that 
can perhaps be attributed to the hypothetical 
magico-Shamenic substratum have found refuge in 
the Jr's is not the discovery of ether Toynbee or 
K. E. Müller. But both these scholars deserve 
credit for having identified tbese ancestral com. 
plexes in specific religious ideas end rites that the 
researcher can still seize upon — for example, in 
` Lebanon («a museum of religious survivals >, ac- 
cording to Toynbee, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 56) as well as 
in Western Asia, Asia Minor, Eastern Anatolia, 
Syria, Armenia, Transcaucasia, the Iranian pla- 
teau, Palestine, and in yet more sparse groups 
in the whole of Hither Asie. About one of these 
groups, the Nusairis in the Lebanon, Toynbee 
(ibid.) makes some observations that can perhaps 
also more or less be applied mutatis mutandis 
to the other groups: « They have travestied the 
Ismali Shrism which forced an entry into their 
mountain fastness in the age of the Crusades by 
deifying the Caliph ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib; but this 
worship of ‘Ali is only an accretion; and the 
core of their religion appears to be some local 
worship which is more ancient than either Islam 
or Christianity and is perhaps even prior to that 

of Hellenism on the Syriac World in 
which both Christianity and Islam have origi- 
nated ». 

These problems, connected with the ‘prehis- 
tory? of ism are indubitably very interesting, 
but as yet unresolved: Mazzaoui does not tackle 
them, but he, too, in his own way sets himself 
the task of clarifying what «exactly happened 
to T'is y during this period of incubation, that 
is, before the rise of the Safawids. Since the 
. first period of rt history, in the Fatimid State 
of Egypt end in the Sz groups operative -in 
Tran and Syria (the followers of Hasan-i Sebbah), 
has already been made the subject of recent 
research (by B. Lewis, Marshall G. S. Hodgson. 
etc.), Mazzaoui narrows his investigation to the 
period between the fall of the so-called Assassins, 
after the coming of the Mongols, and the politi- 
cal victory of Ք" under the Safawids in Iran: 
altogether a period of two and a half centuries. 
In geographical terms, the area considered com- 
prises western Iran and northern Iraq and also 
Anatolia, not forgetting its eastern recesses, which 
is bound to the other two areas by traditional 
religious bonds and was only politically and re- 
giously separated from them with the final estab- 
lishment of the Ottoman and Safawid empires. 
Broadly speaking, it is a territory whose major 
centres are Tabriz, Qonya (Konya) and Bagdad. 

Sah Ismail took Bagdad in 1508, exactly 
250 years after the conquest of that city by the 
Mongols of Hulagi (1258). The known histori- 
cal facts of this period are only summarily re- 


corded by the author whose interest, moreover, 
gs we know, is focussed more on historico-reli- 
gious phenomena and developments than on bare 
facts. Mazzaoui puts forward a fivefold division 
for this period of history, namely: the Mongol 
Ilpanids (roughly three quarters of a century); 
the post-Mongol successor states (half a century); 
the period of Timur. (a quarter of a century); 
the Qara-goyunlu Turkmans (half a century); and 
the Ճգգօջսոխտ (the last half century of our 
period) This chapter, too, is anything but arid, 
for it is teeming with ideas and lesser known 
facts, and is distinguished — as indeed the whole 
work — by an intelligent and critical use of 
indigenous, Islamic historical sources masterfully 
handled by the present orientalist. Such sources 
are indispensable for inside information about 
the complex politico-religious-cultural vicissitudes 
of the area in question during the quarter of g 
millennium being considered. But despite « this 
tremendous wealth of material at our disposal 
one cannot refrain from saying that much lies 
locked up in manuscript collections both in the 
area and outside. Until this material is brought 
out, critically edited and studied, our informe- 
tion on post-Mongol pre-Safawid Irán will remain 
incomplete », the author remarks with regret. 
The fragmentary nature of available material 
also bedevils our knowledge of tbe religious 
situation in the Islamic world under the Mon- 
gols, the theme of chapter III of the present 
monograph. This chapter is particularly complex 
and, as far as possible, amply documented, for 
it takes account, too, of indigenous sources 
hitherto insufficiently used in scholarly enquiry. 
To sketch the religious scene during the Mongol 
period, Mazzaoui chooses, first, as his sources a 
number of Muslim scholars as representatives of 
bigb -Islam during the early Mongol period and 
the temporary triumph of the Twelver Fa con- 
versely, he examines the rise and early vicissi- 
tudes of one of the leading ;4fi orders during 
the same period, thereby coming down to the 
level of folk Islam. The exponents of bigb 
Islam that the author reviews are outstanding 
religious thinkers, but at the same time some of 
them were «the most highly controversial figures 


in the religious life of the Muslim world» of 
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this period. Clearly, in this inadequate sum- 
mary we cannot follow Dr Mazzaoui in his er- 
position and analysis of the doctrines and basic 
tenets of these philosophical-religious thinkers, 
and we can do no more than record their names: 


-Nasir ad-Din Just, Ibn al Mutabbar, Ibn Tai- 


miya, Nasir ad-Din al-Baidawi. The author's 
analysis of the religious views of these represen- 
tative scholars throws a good deal of light on 
the religious  situstian during the Mongol 


Iliánid domination'in the Muslim world. This 


was a period of violent. religious . controversies, 
but at the same time one which saw. the peaceful 
coeristence of various religious -doctrines and 
almost a freedom of belief end mutual tolerance. 
But signs can already be noted of the future 


the author adduces, for the "m of even in 


in their ` broad outlines was already . 
Chronologically, the history of the sa confra- 


ternity of Ardabil rans ¿from the Mongol and 


Timürid period. «nd ends roughly around the 


" middle of the- 15th century. ‘The remaining half 


` - hegemony of the. Twelvers in elevated court ` 


circles and in urban centres. «Դիշ Mongol 
sulténs, by and large, seem to have been playing 
the part of innocent ,bystanders; but their at- 
titude, however, could ոօէ be described as that 
of s-plague-on- both-your- houses.’ -Rather tbey 
showed interest in, and appreciation of, the livély - 
controversies. But they remained essentially for- 
eign to what was going on along the religious 
level. Their men kept the peace ». 

The statements of the guthor are always based 
on first-hand sources — for example, the Rible 
of Ibn Baffüte, etc. — and those on the afore- 
"mentioned Nussiris, the Isma‘ilis (dat) of 
Alamut and on other groups will prove interest- 
ing. Even after the destruction of their many 
fortresses, it seems that the Isma'ilis continued 
with their -famous ‘commando’ activity directed 
by the Mamlük rulers of Egypt (the evidence 
is provided by Ibn Battüta himself) - 

- As we pointed out, the euthor -relies on 
'- sources and documentation relating to bigb Islam 
on the one hand, and to folk Islam on the other. 
Whereas the third chapter we have briefly sum- 
marised dealt with. religious leaders and scbolars, 
chapter IV brings us face to face with the reli- 
gion of the common man. For him, the con 
troversial religious arguments of the scholars were 
largely or wholly beyond his ken: his heart and 
feelings were drawn to the ‘holy man’, the si. 
saint who was able to perform miracles and 
help the common people to transcend life's tri- 
bulations, leading them towards ecstatic com- 
munion with God.  Marzzaoui observes that the 
whole 
Mongol rule has not yet been studied in full; 
and thus we deem his contribution to the matter 
all the more worthy of attention. -He strikes 
an almost solemn note'in introducing the most 


` celebrated - (at least in -this context) of these 


saintly men to us: « To such a sufi saint we will 
now direct our attention. He is important for 
our purposes; for his descendants, less than two- 
.centuries after his death, made of Irán a unified 
state’ and established in it.the Twelver type of 
Muslim Irism. 
` Ardabil». 
This chapter, too, is so pithy that it defies 
all attempts at a résumé. Obviously, the in 
trinsic value of the exposition rests on these 
c QD ee 


This was Տակ Şaf ad-Din of" 


- Aq-qoyunlu. 


under the dynasties of the Qara-qoyunl 
In ‘order ‘not to make his 
tion too cumbersome, the. author forgoes dilat- 
ing upon the biographical details of individual 
members of the Safawid family, wbose m 


century coincides with the life of the per 


` indeed, has not yet been written in a d 


question of արջ or mysticism during : 


-- 


-Indeed, the French Islamologist avers: 


` undergoing the changes described earlier 


manner. : Instead, he elects to study th n 
stages in the historical evolution of the confra- 
ternity as reflected in the figures of its successive 
Jaibs. This evolution entails < the virtual. trans- 
formation of the Order at Ardabil from a | peace- 
ful and contemplative society to a mili Penn 


aggressive body of armed warriors with 


47 overtones, which. occurred much later to- 
um the middle of the fifteenth century 

As ‘already noted, the religious TEI of 
this: period is- marked by the vigorous flourish- 
ing of sëfism and folk Islam at the of. 


the traditional bigh Islém in both its.swmti and 
itbnaáaíari embodiments. Folk Islam of 
its own towards radicalism, and in the author's 


survey we can follow. the transformation; of a . 
sufi confraternity like that of the Saip Safi ad. 


Din of Ardabil into a E; extremist m ent 
of the gulāt type- (an extremist one of folk 
level sort) This movement gradually e 
"the dominant. factor in Adbarbaigan then 
slowly assumed control throughout Iran. our 


author's view (and here be agrees with H. Cor- . 
bin, A: Bausani and others), the dividing line 






ism is the same as fasewwwuf, and, simi 
genuine and real /asewtowf cannot be : 
other than ism ».. We have already quoted H: - | 
A. R. Gibb's opinion which is against such an 
identification (< 3-17 in power is bitterly [hostile 
to mysticism »,: see above), and shared by 
other historians (cf. inter «lios, the chapter on 
the Safawid = in ‘Fischer, Weltgescbicbte, 
Der Islam II, Se aa 
164). 

I In the final pages of this fine work, tbe abor 
emphasises that «it would be wrong էօ e 
that the յաթ Order of Ardabil... was alone in 
‘this 
study»: Indeed, he furnishes a long list off analo- 


. gous. movements adding that this list «is far 
from ` being - complete >. 


It is quite clear that 
these parallel movements are a promising field 


` of specialised enquiry. acaba) da 
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Order of Ardabil and the subsequent Safawid 
movement in Adharbaigan and Iran are interpreted 


Եջ Mazzaoui as one of the manifestations of that ` 


religious and, we may add, social ferment mark- 
- ing the historical period between the Mongol 
invasion and: the setting up by Séh Tama of a 
centralised government in Iran. ` 


f In spite of the affinities between the spo id 
movement and other religious manifestations of 
the 15th century, one fundamental fact marked 
it off from them: the Safawids, arrogating a 
‘divine - charisma to themselves, claimed and 
' obtained godly worship, whereas other kindred 
‘movements remained entrenched in the religious 
and theological sphere and went no- further than 
granting their leaders- religious - .reverence .or, att 


` most, atttibuting sainthdod ‘to them. . Only ee 
. the Safawid movement can we perceive the. his- 

"` torical evolution from`a süfic fariga — .peaceful- 
and meditative st first, militant and -political later ` 


— to the foundation of a'powerful dynasty, the 


creator of a united and integrated Iran. It is a . 


clear ‘merit of the present monograph that it 

helps us to understand this singular line of deve- 

` lopment and the ideological and political factors 
associated therewith. -- 


m GUSTAV GLAESSER 


ATENO 


D. KE Twenty Plays of the No Theatre (New . 
- York and London, Columbia University Press, 
1970, . 330 pp.) ` 


TE p pas p ա րի: կրեք 
n3 theatre about which has been written a great 
.. deal, with or without knowledge, in the West, is 
still largely lacking in translations which achieve 
scholarly proficiency. 


The many translations- that -have de made 
- in -all languages are in the main a re-writing not 
often without a certain attraction, or texts for 
populer consumption that are less reliable. 
-This enhances the feeling of satisfaction with 
which scholars and readers. have hailed the work 
of Prof. Donald Keene who with his work Twenty- 
Plays of tbe No Tbeatre has worthily added to the 
. repertoire known in tbe West. 
Many of the works included in this volume 
had never beer translated, or only puta into 
& western language. 
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. by Keene, was 


-` His choice of p for translation, conducted 
only on the opportunity to ` 
present plays never translated,.but as well according 
to & criterion of illustrating the development of 


this form . of drama to start from the moment ` 


in which it achieved its complete form at the 


beginning of the 14th cent. E E 
16th cent. ; | 
Naturally, a- good deal of attention. Ji been, 
devoted to the two mos: famous playwrights of 
this genre: Kan'ami, from whose repertoire three 
plays have been. chosen; and his ^ son Zeami, >. 
universally acknowledged as «he undisputed mas- 


, ter — six plays have been included, s ER 


latter. 
A further two less, famous eas playwrights 
Have also been brought to our notice: Zenchiku 


. and the more modern -Nobumitsu, eum one, . 
end two plays have been translated. ) 


Also have been included three works of anony- | 


` mous authorship, traditionally attributed. to Zeami. 


To conclude an example of a whole day of #5 ` 
performances has been given sccording, to the 
classic sequence. of dive plays in this order: 
divine drama, drama of warriors, ladies drama; 
realistic (or poetic) drama, and drama of demons. 

These five pieces are also of anonymous author- 


. ship, though two of them were, attributed to 


Zeami, one to Zénchiku'nd one to Yagoro. 


-À characteristic feature of the present collection 
is that attention is rnainly concentrated on third or 


. fourth category- drama, that is, on ladies drama 


and thoge.of a realistic type. - 
It is without any doubt ‘that this. diverse x 

distribution, even when it is damaging the balance 

of the repertoire that underlines the ritualistic 


-and religious aspect of the dramatic cohtents, con 
sents to point ‘out the more lively aspect of «| 


situations, emotionally among the most tender, 
intimate and realistic. 

The choice is orientated to emphasize a more 
natura] unfolding, in which common situations 
and understandable states of mind, makes the 


text a little more accessible also for the people 


living in this ege. 

Two of the plays are based on the beautiful 
and known legend of Komachi: Keyoi Komacbi 
and Sekidera Komachi which enable us not only to 


. compare the skill of Kan'ami and Zeami but also 


to enlighten the réader about the differences pro- 
vocated by time with regard to the same problem. 
The other works have been chosen mainly 


according to Ք criterion of poetic value. 


In the end the whole day performance reminds 
us of the atmosphere and ritualistic aspects of the. 
nō that in its present forms of performing are- - 


the outcome of a slow process of crystallisation 
of the rite. 


The present translation, moreover, has the 
signal merit of being the product of the joint 
efforts of several collaborators working under a 
careful and authoritative guidance. In fact, in the 
Introduction Prof. Keene, who directed the entire 
équipe, explains the process adopted in its com- 
pilation. 

He entrusted the task of translating the original 
text to thirteen of his students. He then checked 
the work himself with special attention to literal 
exactitude, and: then rechecked it again together 
with the students. 

Almost «ll the plays were after that submitted 
to the aesthetic judgment of two poets, Carolyn 
Kizer and Andrew Glaze. In the end after final 
review by Keene they went to press with the 
assistance of Royall Tyler. 

This shows tbe difficulty of the work and the 
serious commitment involved and ensures g uniform 
degree of readability and precision in the trans- 
lation. 

- The result achieved by conceiving and or- 
ganising the work in this way ought to encourage 
other forms of collective initiative; to promote 
studies in all branches of the Asiatic world. As 
well because a large number of students in an 
advanced stage of their studies are enabled to 
enjoy & constructive and satisfying experience, 
bearing in mind that their work is aimed at a 
real reading public instead of the individual 
- specialists "who are concerned with their early 
efforts. 


The volume is included in. the series Trans- 
lations of Oriental Classics, and like companion 
works is intended for use as a text for thorough 
study by American students which does not put 
_such works beyond the reach of a wider reading 
public. Evidently connected with this aim is the 
part of the poets in a midway position between 
the students and the editors. 

Nevertheless, the question of production and 
mise-en-scène has not been overlooked, though the 
result is certainly not sufficient to serve as a real 
basis for a performance. However, the. notes 
on directing backed up by a series of tiny sketches 
in the ‘margin executed by Fukami Tanro, is of 
considerable help to the reader in bringing the 
theatre to life and visualising the action on the 
stage at least in culminating moments. 

Á clarifing element for the reader is also 
the brief introduction preceding each play to con- 
sent towards a fuller understanding of the origin 
of the play and of possible questions of attribution 
and other problems. 


! 
I 
| 


| 


With a certain success the translation tackles 
the arduous task of conveying the subtle. literary 
beauty of the original text, seeking also to render 
in English most of the allusions and word play 
which are often looked upon, even by Japanese 
experts, as purely decorative elements and not 
indispensable for « perspicuity of the text. 


This considerable attention paid to detail) often 
leads, in the English text, to an exaggerated em- 


phasis upon passages that in the original are not ` 


particularly pregnant with meaning; there| is a 
variation of tone both in the general and the 


particular, but this does not jeopardise the overall 


result which is undoubtedly satisfactory. | 
Excessive attention is paid also in dealing 
with directing, often damaging the possibility for 
the reader .o guess in general the rhythm, ca- 
dence and the dynamic of the play. | 


The reference to music, mime «ոմ thé use 
of various masks are rare, in several pieces, and 
this would have given a more complete| and 
enjoyable picture of the structure of the 50 


However, this latest work by Keene rep 
one of the most interesting and instru -col- 
lections to those interested in Japanese tre. 


-— 


ROSARIA աա 


ADRIANA ԾՕՏԸՃՔՕ, Sixteenth Century European 
Printed Works on the First Japanese Mission 
to Europe. A Descriptive Bibliograpby (Leiden, 
E.J. Brill, 1973, XIX, 196 pp.). | 


Dr Adriana Boscaro, of Venice University, is 


the authoress of this volume whose starting 

is the Japanese embassy to Pope Gregory XIII 
in 1585. On this occasion, and between 
and 1593 in particular, a certain number: of 


` concerning this mission were published in Eufope. 
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Little was known about Japan in the West and 
the person sponsoring the mission, AI 
Valignano, hoped to turn it, first and foremost, 
into an opportunity for the evangelising of 

by the Jesuits. Dr Boscaro has laid hands as 
many as 78 works published during this period, 
reproducing their frontispieces ճոմ listing an 
ample bibliography. All told, it amounts to a 
valuable contribution on a particular question | and 
we are indebted to Dr Boscaro for her accuracy 
and scholarship. Published by Brill, the work as 
a specimen of book production is excellent. | 


— 
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LIBRARIANSHIP 


International Co-operation in Orientalist Librarian- 
ship, edited by Enid BisHop and Jean M. 
WALLER (Canberra, National Library of Austra- 
lia, 1972, 284 pp.). 


This volume, published for the Library Semi- 
nars Planning Committee, contains papers given 
at the Library Seminars of the 28th International 
Congress of Orientalists (Canberra 613 January 
1971). There are thirty of them altogether and 
they tackle all the most topical questions of 
modern librarianship (Library Co-operation, Infor- 
mation Science, Cataloguing, Bibliographic Projects, 
Library Automation, Union Catalogues, etc.). No 
library of oriental books can afford not to have 
a copy of this work which is stimulating reading 
and a useful piece of documentation. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Ht 


MONGOLISTICS 


WarTHER Heisse, Geschichte der mongolischen 
Literatur - vol. I: 19th and beginning of the 
20th century; vol II: 20th century. down to 
the upsurge of modern ideas. (Wiesbaden, Ot- 
to Harrassowitz, 1972, XX, 970 op. in all, 32 
JL, 1 map). 


It is regrettable thet Mongolian literature has 
not yet penetrated the «literary consciousness > 
of the average European. This situation exists 
despite tha tireless efforts of a whole galaxy of 
“western” scholars of international repute like 
Herbert Franke, N. Poppe, C. Bawden, P. 
Aalto and Լ. Ligeti (owing to lack of space 
only a few names can be mentioned and those 
specialists in this field who have been omitted 
wil excuse us accordingly), and of ‘oriental? 
scholars, too. Clearly, most of the latter are 
Mongolian and belong to the Mongolian People’s 
Republic: among them, names like C. Zamcarano, 
B. Rinéen, C. Damdinsürüng (Damdinsüren) e; 
alii stand out. 

As far as the cultural area of the German 
language is concerned, there are three University 


A 


sities of Marburg and Hamburg. There can 
be no doubt, then, that the neglect referred 
to at the beginning of this review is about to 
be compensated for, and what is one of the 
most interesting (and relatively one of the richest) 
of oriental literatures will soon be the latest 
“province of literature" to form part. of the world 
kingdom of Uhsiversalliteratur. 

There is no need in this context to introduce 
readers to the figure of one of the German- 
speaking Mongolists, W. Heissig, nor to recall the 
very many monographic studies that have come 
from his hand during many decades as a researcher 
and discoverer of manuscripts and documents 
belonging to Mongolian literature and folk-lore 
(cf. EW, 1964, XVIII, pp. 422-425), as a trans 
lator and interpreter of some of the most typical 
specimens of Mongolian folk literature (cf. EW, 
1966, XVII, pp. 329-330), of Mongolian folk 
stories and fairy-tales (cf. EW, 1966, XVI, pp. 
360-363), and so on. The latter anthology, in 
particular, Helden, Holenfabrts- und Scbhelmen- 
geschichten der Mongolen (Zurich 1962), could not 
fail to dumbfound readers (the word is not too 
strong) who were till then unaware of such 


- hidden treasures, of the extent and riches of this 


Chairs in Germany — at Bonn, Leipzig and Mul 


nich — for the study of Mongolian language and 
literature; but introductory courses.in ancient and 
modern Mongolian are also provided at the Univer- 
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heritage of folk-lore and literature. And the 
reader of the present work by Heissig will be 
yet more amezed and impressed when examining 
these two weighty volumes, of almost a thousand 
densely packed pages, that have now been published 
in a smart edition by Otto Harassowitz that re- 
putable publishing house specialising in oriental 
studies. 

We will et once tell eventual readers of this 
new historico-literary work by the outstanding 
Austro-German Mongolist that in spite of its im- 
pressive bulk it does no more than expound 
the development of Mongolian literature in the 
19th and early decades of the present century. It 
is confined then to what might be termed modern 
literature in that language, and apart from brief 
and occasional references to the past, the earlier 
record of that literature from the first sensational 


-appearance of the Mongols upon the historical 


scene in the 13th century down to 1800, is left 
out of account. This intentional limitation, chrono- 
logically, may perhaps surprise those attracted to 
the work by its title which promises a customary 
Literaturgescbichte viewed over the whole course 
of its evolution from its beginnings down to the 
present age. And one cannot but chide the 
author for having chosen a not wholly exact title 
for his work, though ջոջ possible misunder- 
standing is quickly removed by the subtitles: 
«19th and beginning of the 20th century » for 
vol. I, and « 20th century down to the upsurge 
of modern ideas» for vol II. Both volumes, 


- 


- 


in fact, form an organic and indissoluble whole 


with no break in time or subject matter, and 
the fact that the pages are progressively numbered 
from the beginning of the first to the end of the 
second -volume reinforces this sense of unity. 


. , The obvious query raised by the reader com- 
. paring the work's contents and title is-dealt with 
by ‘Heissig himself in his pithy Einleitung. He 
says in justification: « Whereas such a survey 
(of ancient Mongolian literature — reviewer's 
note) must be content with listing the surviving 


literary works of that period and relative typology 


and, where’ historical references are concerned, 
confine itself to pointing out the feudal structure, 
or, in the 16th17th century, the pre-eminence 
` of Buddhism, when we.come instead to a descrip- 
tion of the works of 19th century Mongolian 
literature and their authors, we can examine the 
spiritual and historical principles. underlying it and 
are able to describe the spiritual upheaval, incipient 
secularisation and the collapse of the old class 
‘system as well as the interaction of all these 
factors and tbe role played by this literature as 
a safety-valve for popular opinion and hence EL 
a historical phenomenon x. 

In fact, a critical and analytical study- of this 
social, spiritual and political background, based on 
meticulous consultation of literary and documen- 
tary sources, is what the author offers us in his 
survey which is not only Lueraturgescbicbte but 
also largely a Sozialgeschichte of Mongolian society 
in the present and last century, not without a 
glance backwards to earlier periods. Heissig never 
overlooks’: the specifically social implications of 
the literature he is expounding; hence his work 
should appeal strongly to those viewing literature 
from a sociological standpoint (exponents օք the 
. much discussed ‘Literatursoziologie’ like A. Hau- 
, ser, G. Lukács, L.L. Schücking,. etc.). In fact, 

reduced to its bare bones and to a necessarily 
simplified formula, the social evolution reflected 
' in the, works of literature Heissig- analyses accom- 
panies Mongolian society and culture from archaic, 
feudal and patriarchal structures peculiar to a 
‘closed society? and directs it towards the first 
and perforce rough draft of an ‘open society? where 
the first rudiments of sedentary and rationalized 
organisation are evident. This process began little 
more than a century ago and we cannot say 
that it is concluded. This evolution can be followed 
step by step in the literary extracts excellently 
translated into German by Heissig (and also in the 
original language in the respective notes at the end 
. of each chapter which ere an integral part of the 
work). The result wil be authentic intellectual 
enjoyment for enyone ready to forgo the aesthetic 
pretension of art for art's sake — something 


quite mal à propos where this literature 15 con- 
cerned. 


Some of the basic themes of Mongol literature, 
a staple ingredient over the centuries down to the 
threshold of the present period, are summarised 
by the author as follows: trusting relations be- 
tween princes and their subjects deeply disturbed; 
incipient doubts as to the probity of the clerical | 
Buddhist class; discrepancy between the ‘purity . 
of Buddhist doctrine and the behaviour of its 
officia exponents; protest. over injustices borne 
and a hope of-being freed from these and other 


‘ills. Invoking a fashionable term, this literature, 


at least partly, is unintentionally a H#rature en- 
gagée consisting-of personal and social protest, a 


«literature of unease » and anxiety. It is owing 


to this, above all, that many. products of this 
distant ‘literary provincë are suffused with a 
certain modernity and topical interest; and this 
can be-clearly discerned by anyone like us of the 
20th century who lives in an “Age of- Anxiety” 
(WFL Auden), a Befindlicbkeit der Angst (M. 
Heidegger) which serves to sharpen our perceptive 
faculties even with regard to critical phases in 
other parts of the world and to other periods of 
the past. 


In this singular world of literature iens the 
animals of the -steppe loom large it is not yet, as 
with us, the ‘wolf of nihilism’ (Dostojevskij) that 
invades the life of man, but this is threatened 
and tormented by other insidious ‘wolves’ seeking 
and finding their victims among cattle-raisers, 
shepherds end small farmers bent on g peaceful 
existence. These predators consist of cruel and 
egoistic princes, grasping and malignant ‘collectors 
of heavy taxes, hypocritical, arrogant and cheating. 
monks and foreign colonisers (i.e. Chinese farmers) 
who, through slow but efficient aggression, pene- 
trate ever more deeply into these lands and pastures 
that the Mongol economy cannot dç without, 
based gs it is mainly on vast available expanses 
of pasture for its herds. This was the traditional 
Lebensraum of a people irretrievably forced to give 
ground: a crisis that brought on a chronic state 
of anxiety in those threatened with economic and 
ethnic suffocation or destiried, at anyrate, to suc- 
cumb ih the struggle to vie in farming experience 
with the immigrating Chinese peasant. Hunger and 
poverty were the outcome alike for the nomadic 
Mongol given over to sheeprearing and for 
the man working a few tiny fields (usually 
not manured) begrudged him by his own princes 
who were wont to live solely on the labours of 


qothers and to sell ‘their? land to the best Chinese 


bidder. 


In Heissig’s well-documented exposition it is 
extremely interesting to trace over the years the 


way such a literature of protest takes- shape and 
intensifies. At first sight it is not always recogniza- 
ble as such for obvious reasons of selfpreservation 
that are — alas — likewise valid in more developed 
sóciopolitical orders than the one considered here. 
lhus a very ancient literary genre is born and 
flourishes, being constantly renewed over millen- 
nia of literary history throughout the world: the 
animal folk tale and satire (Tiermarchen and Tier- 
satiren). The fact that it throve in the environment 
of Mongolian literature can be-no cause for sur- 
prise, 401 we «re dealing with a people who, at 
least until our*own day, have been nomads end 
hunters and familiar thereby with all aspects of the 
life lived by the- animals of the steppe. .Heissig 
records the fact — « significant one also from 
a spracbpsycbologiscb standpoint — that in ancient 
Mongolian literature parallels with specific forms 
of behaviour in animals familiar to nomads and 
hunters are always used for abstract concepts (does 
this presage in an empirical way modern be- 
haviourist theory?). From the earliest times, this 
people's folk-lore and literature used animals as 
a mouthpiece in order to. express what were 
sometimes uncomfortable truths which could only 
venture into the light of day in an < Áesopic» 
form. In an intriguing chapter of his work, the 
author translates for us and comments on g num- 
ber of poems of this kind that date back to the 
aforementioned age of crisis and of gifted poets 
(Isisambuu, Gendün meyiren, Dorji meyiren and 
others) who witnessed the incipient great changes 
in Mongolian society. And commenting on these 
in their own way, they did but continue the 
ancient literary traditions of their people, apart 
from the undeniable influence of certain themes, 
° familiar in Indo-Tibetan literature, which were 
also taken from the animal world and got gradually 
superimposed on the analogous indigenous stratum 
at times inrpairing its naturalness bound up with 
the existential character of the nomad Mongol 
environment. 

It was a society given over to grezing and 
rearing cattle, but anything but ‘primitive’ and 
‘simple-minded’; indeed, its intelligentsia — who 
were largely responsible for this literary output — 
give us the impression at times of being fairly 
sophisticated in their own way: the outcome, 
we may presume, of that continual state of 
anriety reigning in this ethnic group subjected for 
centuries to so many contrasting, political, social 
and religious forces that tended to deform it if 
not wipe it out. Like the animals of the steppe, 
the steppe-dweller also feels that his existence is 
ceaselessly threatened, and it is this state of mind 
that brings -both together as well as sharpening 
the wits of both: the largest, albeit most ephem- 
eral, empire known to history did not emerge 
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from these pasture lands for nothing. It seems 
quite naturel to ատ if, in some brilliant passages 
of this book, animals feel afflicted by the .same 
troubles as their masters, while the latter have 
no difficulty at all in being «t one with ‘animals 
large and small both wild and tame. They observe 
them closely in all their “activities, and not just 
that inseparable friend of the Mongol, the horse, 
and the cow or sheep, etc., but also the antilope, 
the baby camel, and even the tiny marmot of 
the steppe. The latter is pursued by hunters for its 
valuable skin, and its habits are lovingly described 
in a small masterpiece of poetry: our immense 
regret is not being able to reproduce it in this 
wholly inadequate review together with other 
poems that equally deserve the attention of those 
anxious to be guided by Heissig through this 
Neuland der Dichtung that constitutes Mongolian 
literature. 

luin fundamental an at eaa 


Mongolia (in G. Tucci - W. Heissig, Die Religionen 


Tibets und der Mongolei, 1970), Heissig, as is 
known, distinguishes two basic strata in the 
religious syncretism of the Mongolian area: popular - 
religion and Shamanism; popular Buddhism and 
Lamaism, though it i& no easy task to seck to 
detail, and sharply differentiate between, these 
strains in each separate phenomenon examined. 
oimilar difficulties arise when we attempt to do 
the same thing with corresponding works of: 
literature which, at least down to the present time 
of widespread secularisation, has been a vehicle 
for magico-religious beliefs and ideologies en- 
shrined in Shamanism, Lamaism and popular Bud- . 
dhism. These ideologies were anything but extinct 
in the period considered by Heissig in this work 
(the situation obtaining in the present day Mon- 
golian People's Republic and in the Inner Mon- 
golian Autonomous Region of China lie outside 
the author’s scope). It would, therefore, not be 
easy to decide if the loving understanding for the 
life, habits and needs of animals, an understand 
ing that does honour to this literature, derives 
from an ancestral animism, totemism, Shamanism 
or from the influence of Buddhism in the soul of 
these steppe-dwellers. 

Be that as it may, we have no hesitetion in 
classing among works belonging to Weldliteratur 
a number of Zge (= « words»: a typical Mon 
golian literary genre), such as the « words of the 
wolf who finds himself in the midst of s hunt 
with beaters > (the period is the last decades of 
the last century) a poem expressing a feeling 
of empathy with the tragic destiny of this poor 
“wicked” animal: its “wickedness” 15 the outcome 
of ‘ill fate? (the Buddhists would call it karman) 
whereby it was born an animal whose life depends 
on flesheating and hence on Killing. It is a 


theme that in à good many respects coincides with 
a celebrated skarzka, Bedmyi volk (< Poor Wolf ») 
by one of the most remarkable Russian writers, 
M.E. Saltykov-Stedrin; but in «his case literary 
“influences? — generally so much invoked — 
have nothing to do with the affinities between these 
two parabolic masterpieces. 

One difference between them 15 significant: 
while the wolf of the Mongol age implores clem- 
ency from the huntsman, the more pessimistic 
animal of the Russian < Aesopic» writer invokes 
“liberating death? begging the latter to deliver from 
him «animals, peasants and birds», but above 
all him of samogo sebja, < from himself ». We 
leave to the reader the not too difficult task, of 
discovering the hidden meaning of both these 
polysemantic parables that lend themselves to 
more than one interpretation, in this respect 
recalling some wellknown stories by Kafka also 
involving animals. 

We realise, and we repeat, that our compte- 
rendu devoted to such a large-scale selection of 
so flourishing a literature must needs be inade- 
quate. Indeed, the extent of the genres in Mom 
golian literature is surprisingly vast, and so far 
we have touched on only a few of them, albeit 
the most cospicuous. One is also struck by the 
number of «authors whose works have been 
expounded and analysed by Heissig: the relevant 
list of Verfassernamen at the end of vol. II consists 
of as many as sir packed columns. It is a 
galaxy of names furnishing visual proof, as it were, 
of the presence of well-defined artistic personalities 
in the Mongolian literature of yesterday and today. 
“Classical” Mongolian literature, on the other hand, 
is almost wholly anonymous, so much so that the 
name (or names) of the author (or authors) of the 
immortal < Secret History of the Mongols », the 
Mongbol-un niguéa tobtiyan, is unknown to us, as 
also are the bards who recited the countless epic 
compositions centred upon the semi-mythioal figure 
of Geser-Khan, and the poets of the cycle of 
Jenghiz-Khan, etc. Nevertheless, we would not 
wish to end this review without mentioning at 
least some of the great names in recent Mongolian 
literature duly given prominence by this outstand- 
ing literary historian, inviting the reader, for all 
else, to consult the work itself which we feel 
sure cannot be absent from the bookshelves of all 
those who have more than a superficiel interest in 
oriental literatures. 


First and foremost, we should mention the 
figure of the « most fertile and most universal 
poet » (Heissig) of the first half of last century, 
the lama Danfinrabjai (Rabjai, 1803-1856), more 
than 300 of his works in Mongolian and Tibetan 
having survived. Owing to his lyrical depth and 
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the abundance of his themes, he is a poet whom 
Heissig compares with no less a figure than Goethe, 
another reason being his veneration for the Ewig- 
Wetbliche (exactly 108 love affairs are attributed 
to him). His inspired anacreontic poems, moreover, 
place him close to the great poet-drinkers in the 
history of world literature. 


Another poet and fertile scholar — in Tibe- 
tan, too — presented to us by Heissig in an 
elaborate chapter, is Lubsangtultim (1740-1810) 
bridging the 18th and 19th centuries: he is a sort 
of father of modern Mongolian literature, for the 
publication of his numerous works and: trans- 
lations Jaid the foundations for a non-ecclesiastical, 
secularised literature. 


Regarding the Tierperabel, the traditional role 
of which in Mongol thought and poetry has already 
been illustrated by us, another name must be 
added to those already mentioned: that of Awang- 
qayidub (1779-1838). He was also a member of 
the Lamaist clergy, but preceded others in time in 
secularising the genre of the sige which was later 
transformed into a Tiersatire proper and a criticism 
of society by others like Khulitsi ee (1825- 
1860 circa). 


A great literary figure, duly treated as such 
by Heissig, is Infanasi (1837-1892) to whom Mon- 
gols are indebted for their first novels of manners 
as well as for the first historical novel in their 
language: Kóke sudur («Blue Chronicle»); he 
played a leading part in national rebirth and in 
new Mongol social tendencies. His ballad of the 
< Poor Peasant » (Yadagbu tariyačin) affords elo- 
quent proof of the tragic situation of the peasant . 
and the overall poverty in Mongolia in the middle 
of lest century. It is no surprise, then, in such 
a state of anxiety, to see a resurgence of the grim 
visions of Hell already dear to othere Buddhist 
literatures but which, in a Mongol environment, 
took on a horrifying, Dantesque appearance. In 
this genre, too, the Mongol story-teller has been 
able to create original works, even though making 
use of themes reaching him from outside. - 

This literature, so vast and so rich in humanity, 
would not be complete if it lacked a humorous 
genre albeit comprising a form of humour that 
is at times sombre and biting. It is represented 
by farcical stories centred on the figure of the 
‘madman’? Sagdar and others like him, whose 
sardonic smile has paved the way for the social 
revolution that has brought such a radical. change 
to the Mongolian scene. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Joun BLorELp, The Secret and Sublime Taoist 
Mysteries and Magic (London, Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1973; 218 pp.). 


In the basic masters of Taoism, such as Lao- 
TzQ and Chuang-tzü, one gets just an inkling of 
the relationship between metaphysical, or purely 
incorporeal, mystical practice and that of the 
physical type; it is more evident in masters such 
as Lieh-tzà, Ko Hung, Kuo P'o, Wei Po-yang. 
One thing is sure, though: through different 
degrees— mystical, magical, metaphysical, yogic— 
Taoist mystical practice is an inmer process that 
demands authority even as fer as the sensible 
categories, thanks to its specific nature, which 
is « direct » or immediate. 

John Blofeld has penetrated into the recesses 
of the Taoist doctrinary corpus and singled out 
the original elements that dialectical expression 
does not always reflect in their full purity. The 
author has, in fact, tried to see beyond that 
reflected form. 


When it is reflected by the-sentient soul and 
by the rational soul, the radical spirituality of 
Tao acts as a true impediment to the Spirit: 
thoroughly inverted when reflected, spirituality 
conditions man’s thought from within: not carried 
out as it is originally, but becoming a doctrinal 
construction. 

Blofeld tries to identify this key to the inner 
subjective process, of which Taoism is the absolute 
“rectification. The inferior dominion of thought is 
due to the fact that the superior part always 
remain unconscious for it, the superior part that 
is really identical to Tao. We erroneously call 
thought sfmething that one only has in a state 
of unconsciousness, since common consciousness 
is always awareness of sensible or non-sensible 
content, and never of thought. Only contem- 
plation can bring to consciousness the superior 
activity of the soul, which is normally unconscious. 
This consciousness, being the overcoming of the 
reflected condition, goes through a real process 
of inversion of thought; this is basically that 
upsetting of the ordinary, daily view of things 
that masters like Leo-tzà lay as the basis for Taoist 
mystical practice. 

Once that basic step has been mastered, the 
science of rhythms end the art of alchemy become 
familiar: one penetrates into the secrets of Na- 
ture but also into those of the structure of the 
human body and of the fine centers (chakra). 


Essentially, one manages to perceive cosmic energy 
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(cb'i) and its action in man: but here we are 
dealing with the power from which thought origi- 
nates. Man is normally aware of the object of 
thought, not of thought itself; thus he deifies the 
sensible end inwardly desires himself there where 
the will is withdrawn from him for the benefit 
of something Spiritual, that remains unconscious 
for him: unconscious in that it is subtracted from 
rational though: which uselessly builds theories 
of the Unconscious, that is, of something that by 
nature it cannot grasp: grasping as the psyche only 
an obscure subordination to the corporeal. 

The thought of Tao and of its cosmic mani- 
festation, cb'i, as a particular dialectic no different 
from general dialectic, transmutes its own essence 
into g dull and wholly unattainable essence, so as 
to have it as a constant justification or metaphysical 
aid for its real inner impotence. Blofeld's study 
has the merit of having identified the real moment 
of the transcendent identification of the mystic's 
thought with Tao itself. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Monks OF THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER, Meditation 
(London, Ramakrishna Vedanta Center, 1972, 
XXIV-162 pp.). d 
One can consider this book a synthesis of the 

Hindu art of meditation, according to the inspi- 

ration of the teachings of Ramakrishna and the 

elaboration of them by his excellent disciple, 

Swami Vivekananda. Thus it is the dominant line 

of the Upanishads and Vedanta on which Sri Ra- 

makrishna impresses new strength for modern 
times, collecting and synthesizing the various living 
impulses of Yoga, from Patafijali’s Raja Yoga to 

Tantrism. 


Faithful disciples like Swami Bhavyananda, 
head of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Center of Lon- 
don, Swami Ashokananda and Swami Ghaneswa- 
rananda, present, from a practical point of view, 
the themes of Concentration and Meditation, the 
technique of mantra and of the animation of the 
chakras. While using a criterion of synthesis 
and simplification for the contemporary reader, 
the authors have kept strictly to the essential, 
that is, to the transcendent value of Meditation. 
The book brings out the special meaning of Ve- 
dantic Monism, «s the eternal doctrine of the 
essence and thus of the world's basic unity. This 
is not just a ohilosophic theme, but the effect of 
concrete meditation. 


As things go now, it is not easy to avoid 
falling into intellectualism or mysticism, as regards 
Vedanta. Man may have ahead օք him the absolute 


void of mundane values and make his decisions 
about the world according to an absolute in- 
dependence from subjective instincts and sen 
timents; he may admit that the human condition 
is inadequate and temporary; he may at a certain 
moment contemplate humanity as a degradation 
from the original state of which he only retains 
a confused echo, or a dull recollection, or a 
nostalgic image: but he needs a method, a real 
discipline. 

He who even barely discovers the Advaita 
feels that he is near a center of absolute stability, 
which permits him to stand above all rules and 
calmly achieve what he wishes: this is a meta- 
physical moment that, as such, can irradiate 
throughout the soul and strike even as far as 
corporeity. But this is merely an original point of 
being, jone that comes to the surface to a mini- 
mum degree to point out a task, demanding the 
mobilization of preparatory forces; a point that 
coincides to a minimum degree with consciousness, 
giving it the feeling that it is expanding endlessly 
throughout the world, in a renewed relationship 
with reality. In effect, though, the rest of being 
remains as it was before, immersed in a necessity 
based on the laws of the spiritual world and of 
the vital world; and it is wiser not to think one 
has gove past that necessity too soon, or that one 
has no real need for knowing it. Hence the 
importance of the fact that the basic forms of 
Yoga flow together into that discipline, under 
the sign of Vedanta. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


CLAUDIO NARANJO and RoBERT E. ORNSTEN, On 
the Psychology of Meditation (London, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1973, 248 pp.). 


This work is divided into two parts. In the 
first part, Claudio Naranjo deals with the theme 
of Meditation, its spirit and techniques; in the 
second, Robert J. Ornstein analyzes the techniques 
of Meditation and their implications for modern 
Psychology. 

This effort at a Western synthesis of the 
Oriental paths of Meditation, carried out by these 
two authors, highlights the basic value of the 
mediation of Western thought, that is, of conscious 
thought set in motion for inquiry. This thought, 
while trying to penetrate the art of Meditation, 
cannot help but be meditative activity itself: not 
as dialectic, but as the intuitive movement of 
thought, idea. Spiritual content becomes sensa- 
tions or obscure mystical feeling, unless the idea 
that intuits its essence moves to meet it. This is 
the possibility of the West, of its philosophy gs 
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of its psychology: it is the inner content that 
the Western Spirit moves towards the tern 
Spirit. 

Claudio Naranjo analyzes — and identifies — 
the original nondialectic element of consciousness; 
Robert E. Ornstein examines mental power as the 
latent possibility of modern man, taking place 


'on the scientific end technological level, in « field, 


that is, that limits mental power. Yet that power 
manifests itself consciously: it must only acquire 
awareness of its own autonomy. The independence 
of thought is not g concept or a meaning or a 
moral principle, or a faculty of thought, or 8 
certain thought, but thinking itself. To recognize 
thinking as g non-dialectic essence means to grasp 
the secret of Meditation. Thought thinking is the 
seed of man's liberation, the immediate actuation 
of the original Light, ss that which is untouchable 
or unalterable in man. | 


The Psychology of Meditation can show us 
that, in knowing, man always summons in thought 
capable of meditation; but he does not know this, 
since he can only see logical form or dialectic, 
with which he identifies thought, continually . 
causing its essence to deteriorate: he does not 
know the power of thought, while fastening on 
what its reflected light makes him contemplate 
as reality. That reality is not born where it 
appears, but where knowledge has its unconscious 
beginning: where he can experiment with what 
is born anew each time without depending on the 
past. The past is the appearance of the world, 
or its being in the form of the need of nature: 
it is the thought of Meditation that overcomes 
the past and is constantly new. | 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


SEYYED Hossein Nasr, Sufi Essay” (London, 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1972, 184 


pp.). " 


The author's truly religious spirit makes his 
inquiry into Sufism authentic, at a time when a 
general reawakening of spiritual research leads 
many to the living — because eternal — doctrines 
of the traditional East. What is important here 
is that the material dealt with is above all part 
of the author’s inner experience; he has specific 
acquaintance with Sufi literature in both Arabic 
and Persian. 


The mysticism of Islam can reveal its eternal 
nature today when it works as a power of integra- 
tion for mankind. Revelation, pure intellect and 
reason, are spiritual urges that join together in 
the Quran; where the doctrine of unity (al-tawbid) 


is rediscovered, there the peth of eternity is redis- 
covered as well Truth can also be rediscovered 
on a lower level, that of logic: truth (al-beqq) 
is one of Allah's names, but is above all truth in 


its essence. 


Nast makes clear this basic aspect of Sufism, 
examining in Part I the metaphysical foundations 
of the doctrine, in Part II its historical aspect, the 
period of the School օք Ibn ‘Arabi and the relation- 
ship between Shi'ism end Sufism. In Part 111, the 
author draws the practical conclusions relevant 
today to the perennial presence of Sufism: the 
meeting of religions, the reconquest of the univer- 
sality of vision and, related to this, the solution 
of the vital existential problems of man: these, 
when closely examined, are seen to be basically 
problems of the Spirit. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


The Yoga of Light, Hatha-yoga-pradipika, India’s 
Classical Handbook, translated by Exsy Be- 
CHERER, with a commentary by Hans-ULRIcH 
Riexer (London, 1971, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 204 pp.). 


The Hatba-yoga-pradipika is without doubt the 
text most closely linked to the original heritage 
of the Hatha -yoga of Gorakhnath, that is, to the 
magical-mystical treatise that almost certainly drew 
its inspiration from the Vajrayana, as regards 
practical discipline. Both Buddhist Tantrism and 
Vedantic Monism flow into the Hatbe-yoga-pre- 
. dipika to metaphysically justify the volitive pene- 
tration in depth of the forces of the prdma into 
physical corporality. 

This translation by Elsy Becherer is accom- 
panied by a commentary by Hans-Ulrich Rieker, 
the main virtue of which lies in its constant 
linking of the themes of physical yoga (Hatha) 
to those of metaphysical yoga (Raja). Control of 
the feelings and of thought is not enough to reach 
the roots of humanity: one needs the strength 
that can hold all the depth and autonomy neces- 
sarily lacking in ordinary consciousness at that 
level. This is the Force that, since it is something 
greater than what is human, demands above all 
individual mastery of the corporeal categories. 1 
- can only come into play thanks to a will capable 
- of a well-defined intent, such as to overcome what 
it wishes as ordinary human representation.. Nor- 
mally, the soul’s bond with the corporeal categories 
acts as a magical force in that representation. In 
that sense, it is an inverse subconscious magic: 
one that tends to bind even the representations 
of supersensible experience. Hatha-yoga has, in 


fact, the task of conquering and transforming that 


inverse magic. 
` MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


SWAMI JYOTIRMAYANANDA SARASWATI, Meditate 
the Tantric Yoga Way, transl. and ed. by 
Lilian K. Donat (London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1973, 118 pp.). 


The author’s preface regarding the need for 
freeing the power of the imagination so as to 
realize the Tantric sadbama has its importance in 
a text such as this one, which almost schematically 
sums up the meditative practices of Tantric Yoga. 
The freed, or unobjectivized, imagination is espe- 
cially involved with the Antar-Mouna, the Antar- 
Trataka, the Yoga-Nidra and the Chays-Upshana; 
but we can say that the very force of imagination 
itself guides every moment of experience, from 
Niyama to Samádbi. For the yogi, the Tantric 
way has meaning only as the grasping to himself 
of the forces of the Sakti which support the world, 
and yet make up the field from which his own 
extrasensible being moves. These forces are the 
highest ones, thus able to operate within corporeal 
depth: he can know they are the highest because 
he manages to recognize them, at his own origins, 
at the essence of himself in the sabasrera and in 
the ajma-cbakra. But he must have trained within 
himself the habit of looking at the source of 
reality: he must have conquered the strength to 
turn his glance in depth. He who thinks himself 
free because he can sec only his own level and the 
world he opposes at that level, cannot be free, 
because he does not see what stands above him: 
he does not see where his freedom begins. 


The author underlines the fact that Sakti ceases 
to be a transcendent projection for the discipline 
who finds in himself the point at which he is 
one with it: the final meaning of his sadbana is 
the blending with the source of Strength: which 


` alone can work quickly and without constriction 
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in the psycho-corporeal structures. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


-— 


AK. Warner, Outline of Indian Pbilosopby 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1971, 262 pp.). 


| 
This synthesis of Indian philosophy is derived 
from a series of lectures Prof. Warder gave for 
two years to Sanskrit students at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. The close union of systems of thought 
with the religious and esoteric element in Indian 
philosophy lets the author prospect the evolution 


of the problem of knowledge from a stage of 
revelation, or supersensible communication — as 
in the Veda — to one of intellectual elaboration, 
where the logical-dialectic element gradually re- 
places pure metaphysical speculation. 

The Upanishad and the Vedanta contain this 
element, not gs the idea drawing on itself but as 
the idea commenting on revealed spiritual content. 
The time will come when this content will be 
the Spirit acting within the idea itself: thus one 
goes from the Sàmkhya philosophy to the various 
Sramana schools, towards agnostic and materialistic 
positions, from which the problem of individual 
responsibility and freedom cannot be detached. 
One can say that Indian thought gets a stimulus 
for rediscovering the supersensible through ac- 
ceptance of the sensible forms and thinking elabo- 
ration of the world. 

For the author, the guiding thread to the 
plurality of philosophical systems is basically the 
< pragmatic » element in Indian philosophy, know- 
ledge of the concrete not split off from knowing 


itself, with the latter seen as the very source of ` 


the concrete. This pragmatic element is in truth 
the positive and creative quality of Indian thought. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


H 
SINOLOGY 


Wu CH'ENG-EN, Monkey, translated by Arthur 
Waley (Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1973, 
351 pp.) 


This is a reprint of the partial translation of 
‘the famous Chinese novel Hsi-yi-chi, done by 
Arthur Waley and published for the first time in 
1942. There is little more to be said about a 
translation thirty years old. Certain reprints are 
very useful in one sense, but it would not be a 
bad idea of they were provided with sn up-to- 
date introduction acquainting the non-specialised 
reader with the most recent bibliography on the 
subject. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


JEAN CHESNEAUX (edited by), Popular Movements 
and Secret Societies in Cbina, 1840-1950 (Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1972, XII, 
328 pp.). 


Sixteen specialists have contributed to this 
important volume edited by Jean Chesneaux. It 
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is not identical to the French edition entitled 
Mouvements populaires et sociétés secrètes en Chine 
eux XIXe et XXe siècles (Paris, Maspero, ' 1970), 
since it is devoid of nine essays contained in the 
latter but has, additionally Winston  Hsieh's 
contribution on the Triads in the Waichow region: 
the two volumes thus complement each other. 
lhe aim of the work was, according to Chesneaux, 
to explore « the other side of the river » (p. XII). 
All the most recent studies on Chinese secret- 
societies, at home or abroad, have shown the 
validity of the role they fulfilled; some have 
argued that they played the part of political parties 
(Blythe) or that their function, et least, was 
that of a political proto-party. In his introduction 
Chesneaux rightly recognises that < the fina] word 
on Chinese secret societies » has yet to be pro- 
nounced; it would be better not to donfine 
ourselves to the last two centuries, but to broaden 
our perpective in dealing with this theme and 
consider the role such societies have had from 
the Han epoch down to the present day: 

This volume provides a valuable contribution 
to the problem and must have a place, in a 
number of specialised libraries. 


LIGNELLO ee 


Wama FATEBANK, Adventures in Retrieval’ Han 
Murals and Sheng Bronze Molds (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies, XXVIII, | Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press,. 1972, 
V, 201 pp.). 

With few sadons, this volume is a rebrint յ 
of a number of valuable articles by Wilma Fair- 
bank that have already appeared in HJAS, AA, 
Archives of tbe Chinese Art Society of America 
and in the Symposium in Honor of Dr Li Chi 
(1965). The articles appeared over a " chronolo- 
logical span of time running from 1941 to 1965. 
By their being republished we not only have a 
guide to the archaeological interests of the authoress 
but are provided with an important collection of 
cssays. 

LIONELLO LANĊIOTTI 


BEgNEDYvKT Grynpas, Les écrits de Tai l'Ancien 
et le Petit Calendrier des Hia. Textes Confu- 
céens 14015445: (Paris, Librairie d'Amérique 
et d'Orient, 1972, 263 pp.). 


In vol. XVIII/1-2 of EW (p. 255) we reviewed 
the work of B. Grynpas, Un Legs Confucéen: 
fragment du Ta Tai Li Ki (Bruxelles, 1967). The 
book that has now appeared is, as the author 


remarks, a new edition wholly revised of the 
earlier work. We cannot but repeat what we had 
to say with regard to the earlier edition. Our 
hope is that the author will follow up his trans- 
lation with a work interpreting the important 
texts he has made into French. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


PaAoLo BEoNro-BgoccHrERI, Consíucio e il Cri- 
stianesimo. Tomo Primo (Torino, Vincenzo Bo- 
na, 1972, XL, 82 pp.). 


This volume, printed on silk paper of a Chinese 
type, is something of a bibliographical rarity; but 
this is not its only merit. In a 20 page introduction, 
Prof. Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri of Venice University 
outlines < the meeting between European thought 
and Chinese philosophy on the threshold of IL 
luminism » (pp. XIII-XL). The treatment is clear, 
very effective, and pithily summarises the various 
aspects of the problem. Next come the reproduc- 
tion and Italian translation of the Sapientia Sinica 
by Բ. Prospero Intorcetta, which appeared in 
China in 1662, together with the translation of 
"the Ts Hsgeb. To complete the volume there 
are 29 plates illustrating the life of Jesus that have 
been reproduced from « volume of tbe Biblioteca 
Trivulziana in Milan. They are woodcuts of some 
interest for the light they throw on certain en- 
counters between western and oriental art. The 
volume is to be recommended for its serious 
scholarship and «s s useful contribution to the 
* history of contacts between Chinese and European 
thought. The completion of the work is eagerly 
awaited. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Prero CoRRADINI, Confucio e il Confucianesimo 
(Fossano, Esperienze, 1973, 176 pp.). 


This volume on Confucius and Confucianism 
by Piero Corradini of the Naples Istituto Univer- 
sitario Orientale has recently been published in 
the collection Maesiri di Spiritualità whose oriental 
section is directed by Prof. Oscer Botto of Turin 
University. It is an essay that has been very 
clearly written and reveals precision of method: 
passages from the Confucian classics have been 
included in the text. Altogether, it is a good 


introduction to the study of the philosophical and 


political thought of the Confucian school. 
LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 
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Jack BELDEN, China Shakes the World (Har- 
mondsworth, Pelican Books, 1973, 688 pp.). 


The publication of Belden’s book in this famous 
English series twenty-four years after its first 
appearance in the United States cannot but meet 
with our favour and interest. The fact that after 
such a long interval of time this volume has 
retained some of its freshness and topical interest 
proves that the term ‘a classic that has often 
been attributed to it is apposite. J. Belden was 
able to visit the Shansi-Hopei-Shantung-Honan 
“border region” at a crucial moment in the Chinese 
revolution when Communist forces were preparing 
to launch against the troops of the Kuo-min-tang 
that overwhelming offensive that in two years 
would make them masters of the entire Chinese 
continent. Yet in 1947 few in the West — and 
particularly in the United States — were able to 
foresee such an event. And there is nothing 
surprising in this if western “observers” themselves 
in Ching were, or wished to be, unaware of what 
was taking place before their very eyes. One 
example is that of the high ranking officer of the 
American army who told Belden that the Com- 
munists could not launch an offensive sjnce they 
lacked the necessary weapons; or of the foreign 
diplomat who defined statements about frater- 
nisation between the peasants and General Liu 
Po-ch’eng as “Communist nonsense”. And Belden 
remarked that the fact that no one was at pains 
to understand that the decisive factor of the war 
was the Chinese revolution seemed to him the 
expression of really singular obstinacy. His book 
set out to provide a picture of this very revolution 
through a scrupulous analysis of its more salient 
features and by a vivid testimony of its tangible 
occurrence, And though some of his judgments 
may seem disputable, it is still today without 
doubt a useful instrument for understanding an 
event in world history of first-rate importance and 
pregnant with consequence. 

MARIO SABATTINI 


H 
TIBETOLOGY 


Eva NEuMAIER, Matarah und Ma Mo, Studien zur 
Mythologie des Lamaismus (Insugural-Disset- - 
tation zur Erlangung des Doktorgrades der Phi- 
losophischen Fakult&t der Ludwig-Maximilians- 
Universitat zu München) (München, Uni-Druck, 
1966, V, 146 pp.). 


Den Müttern! Trifft’s mich immer wie cin 
Schlag! Was ist das Wort, das ich micbt boren 


maga is Fausts cry (II/1) when, Համառ 
horror-strack, he is obliged to descend (or ascend: ` 
’s ist einerlei Mephistopheles points out) to the 
Mothers. The immense role of the Mother end 
Mothers in tbe psychology and history of human 
religions needs no emphasis. The grandiose but 
somewhat debated three-volumed work by R. 
Briffault, Tbe Mothers.- A study of the origin 
of sentiments and institutions (London, 1927) is 
the first that comes to mind from a vast literature 
intent on fathoming the depths of this primordial 
idea, or Ur-Erlebnis to use a more appropriate 
term. It is a psychical reality permeated with 
“Numinousnesss’ (and not just in so-called ‘ma- 
triarchal’- cultures, that have never existed, at 
least in the form imagined by Bachofen), we may 
say, from Upper Palaeolithic down to the insights 
of ethnosociology and depth psychology in our own 
day. 

When we come to the Indian cultural area the 
fundamental importance of female divinities alike 
in the pre- and en-Aryan stratum (Dravidian, 
etc.) and in Hinduism needs no stressing. Maha- 
devi, Kali, Durga, Candi, Parvati and many others 
are the heirs of pre-Áryan ‘maternal’ divinity. 
But it $s in popular beliefs, unsapped or only 
faintly so by Brahminical speculative thinking, 
that these ‘mother goddesses’ assume a leading 
role, particularly in the Dravidian area. In this 
respect, we may recall the pithy chapter that 
J. Gonda (Die Religionen Indiens - II - Der 
jüngere Hinduismus, Stuttgart, 1963) devotes to 
these matareb, < Mothers» of local eignificance: 
they are venerated, that is, in individual villages, 
or sections of villages, or by tribal groups of 
villagers who place themselves under the protection 
Of a divine amma (mother, woman) without this 
implying necessarily that she is venerated as the 
"mother of all the village inhabitants. 

Thus interpreted, the term gramadevata, ‘vil- 
lage divinities’, now part of historico-religious 


terminology, should in Gonda's view be used with _ 


the caveat that they are not, ipso facto, maternal 
divinities for the whole village community. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that « the 
cult of the divine Matris or Mothers is one of 
the most outstanding features of Hindu rural 
communities » (E.O. James, Tbe Cult of the 
Motber-Goddess, London, 1959). However, E.O. 
James goes on to add that these ere ‘mothers? 
sui generis: < The village ‘Mothers’, ín fact, in 
variably assume e malignant character and are 
very far from maternal in their ways and works... 
they are said to delight in blood and to be the 
cause of sickness and death when it is not 
presented to them by the sacrifice of goats, ewine 
and cocks..». The universa] Erlebnis of um- 
bivalence, of the experience of the divine in its 
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two contrasting aspects of mysterium fascinobum et 
tremendum (R. Otto) is, in the phenomenology of 
religions, rarely seen elsewhere in such striking, 
one might almost say crude and wholesale,| forms 
Se sarapi hu Tiber popolan une see 
rekgions. | 

The authoress. of the valuable Ina -Dis- 
sertation that we are about to consider (with a 
lateness, alas, for which the present reviewer 
apologises but is not responsible) takes as her 


starting point these Hindulst matarab copiously ` w 


attested by the sacred scripts of that religion, the 
Puranas; but she limits the scope of hen inves 
tigation to the role of the sma/erab in Buddhist - 
myth and religion, Indeed, like Gonda and.E.O. 
James, she has realized that the term, dear to 
Bachofen and also to the phenomenol of 
religions, of Muitergotibeit is only to be used cum 
greno salis, be it appHed generally or with reference 
to the religious world of Buddhism. As aj result, 
she eschews this word grundsätzlich, choosing to 
speak only of mdtarab or, where the Tibetan area 
is concerned, of mamo. She betrays her critical 
wariness by making the point that the study of 
Indian popular religion is still in an initial phase, 
and thus the origin of many divine female 
venerated by the lower social strata, has remained 
somewhat obscure. Several mátarab 
placed es bloc among the followers of or 
Siva, or they have been ‘married’ to the indeed 
Hinduistic divinities becoming their fak/i; indeed, 
the term mddarah was equated with takii. We 
might add that our inadequate notions, lored 
by Dr Neumaier, of these lower religi strata 
will’ only be amplified by systematic study of the 
wealth of myth end no less abundant ritualistic ° 
and ‘superstitious? customs peculiar to jall the 
communities of central India falling ou ide the 
“orthodox” caste system. Such monographic studies 
were begun by that unforgettable scholas, Verrier 
Elwin, who was the most active and competent 
explorer of this Tribel World (the title of his 
well-known autobiography dating from 1964). And 
from this world, perhaps, the origin of than 
one of these 742742 and Sakti (assimilated by 
convergence to the pan-Indian Pantheon) can be 
traced. | 

Just as an adequate understanding of Hindu 
mdtarab is hardly likely without drawing upon 
data to be culled in cultural and religious spheres 
falling outside the bounds of ‘official? Hinduism, 
so the problems connected with the Buddhist 
materah can only be clarified by study of the 
"Hinduist sisters' of the latter, our authoress main- 
tains. The upshot of this is that in an instructive 
chapter relying on the best Indological | sources, 
she sets out to examine these female divinities: 
that are customarily formed into groups or bands 

I | 


| 
| 
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, ranging from three to sixteen in. number. The 
best known of these is g group of seven 77414745 
(Sanskrit = Saptemdtrka) conceived of as faktis 
of the gods. For the phenomenology of these 
beings, Dr Neumaier relies essentially on -the 
wellknown work of H. v. Glasenapp on Hinduism, 
pointing out that at bottom these female divinities 
are malignant and bearers of illness. The most 
feared of this gruesome band is the goddess of 
smallpox, Sitala whose popular an-Aryan origin is 
not in doubt. Relying, moreover, on data published 
-in the Epigrapbia Indica, the authoress stresses 
the particular veneration of the Saptamatrka by 
the early Calukya sovereigns as various inscriptions 
attest. Further proof’ of this veneration is afforded 
also by the numerous theophoric names of which 
matr is q component: they are particularly com- 
mon in the lage of the Guptas and Hephthaktes 
when, as the authoress puts it, a characteristic 
feature was «penetration of Hocbreligion by 
autochthonous elements ». 

After referring to Hinduistic materab, the 
survey extends to a consideration of their possible 
role in the Buddhist Pantheon, or that of Vajrayana 
Buddhism to be exact. Regarding the general 
attitude of Tantrism towards sexuality and the 
‘eternally feminine’, A. Bareau {Die Religionen 
Indiens - III - Der indiscbe Buddbismus, Stutt- 
gart, 1964) puts it in a nutshell when be remarks 
that < Tantric thinkers perceive ... sexual symbolisth 
almost everywhere; they exalt the significance 
and value of the feminine element and introduce 
a quantity of goddesses into the Pantheon » When 
such an atmosphere prevails it is no surprise if 
Buddhism also has- its “mothers” whose presence 
` is documented by the authoress with the help of 
important texts such as the Sadhanamala, Svayam- 
bhü-Purapa, Lalitavistara, Mafijuétimilakalpa, Árya- 
Mahabela-Nama-Mahayanasutra and Hevajra-Tan 
tra. ° 
| Confined for space as we are, we obviously 

cannot here follow Dr Neumaier when she, albeit 
sucdinctly, expounds end.analyses these texts from 
- a standpoint relevant to her enquiry: not e few 
of the interesting observations she makes must be 


. and preponderantly գէտ own goddess called . mair. 


omitted. We shall merely note that in the Se . 


dbamamala there is a description of the asta ma 
tarab, the "Eight Mother? who surround the 
Vajratara, bearing in their hands the sacrificial 
offerings specified in their names. These goddesses 
are also given a precise mandala. relationship, a 
device known to us from The Theory and Practice 
of tbe Mandala (London, 1961) by G. Tucci. The 
aste-mdtarah are also a common feature in the 
Svayembbü-Puréna which is replete with legends 
borrowed from Hinduist sources. In his fun 
damental work on Nepal, S. Lévi states that every 


pool, every rock, in Nepal possesses its own god 
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By and large, our authoress confirms, mdterab 
veneration is attested both in Nepalese Puranic. 
literature and in popular and even recent beliefs. 

The third of these texts we have mentioned, 
the Lalitavistara, which can be assigned to the ` 
transitional period from the Theravada" to the 
Mahayana, shows that in the early centuries of our 
era the mdterab were known to Hinduists but not 
to Buddhists. A similar situation is seen to emerge 
from study of Buddhist Tantric texts. The mandala 
of the Mafjufrimiulakalpa acknowledges seven més 
tarab as followers of Yama. Clearly, these ere 
the septamaterab of Hinduism, but there are also 
instructions for the making of a mandala if one 
is possessed by the eight mdtarab. As the authoress 
observes, the text resembles those local cults 
wherein the ätarab become ogresses causing 
illnesses in children. The medtarah are viewed 
in a similar fearful light by the Arya-Mababala- 
Nama-Mabéyana-stitra. The Hevajra-Tantra also 
names them on more than one occasion and even 
in texts like these the concept of the métarab 
is not a homogeneous one: sometimes it approaches 
the speculative »wemdala-mátarab and sometimes 
the female figures familiar in local cults. Broadly 
speaking, a sifting of the texts shows that < the ` 
madtarab, as divinities, are to be assigned to a 
very low level in the hierarchy of the Buddhist 
pantheon ». To our mind, the conception of the 
asta mátarab in the form of an octagonal mandala 
represented by living persons is of notable historico- 
religious interest: in the centre we see the master 
as Klevajra with the eight yogini grouped around 
his person in conformity with the eight cardinal 
points, such women being called either yogini or 
mair. The overall conclusion can be that «in the 
Theravada and early Mahayana the matareb have 
not yet found their place, indeed veneration of 
them is stigmatised as typically “Hinduistic? >. In 
truth, ell the texts adduced by the authoress are 
drawn from the Indian Vajrayana. In view օք this 


Հի syncretism dominating the whole of the 
Middle Áges even archaeological and icono- 


graphical proof often turns out to be anything 
but convincing; and almost always labelling a 
statue “Buddhist? or *Hinduis? is — apart from 
foremost figures — a problematical exercise. 
At this point, Dr Neumaier in her survey 
turn& to the role the #jzarab had .in Tibetan 
Buddhism. Called ma-mo in the Tibetan language, - 
the importance attributed to tbem within the 
context of the religion «nd ritual of individual 
Lamaist schools is, to use the expression of our 
authoress, sebr unterschiedlich. Among the rNis 
ma pa and the Sa skya pa, to be sure, the 774-740 
are rated most highly; among the dGe lugs pa 
they are barely tolerated. Dr Neumaier, then, 


confines herself to tbese three great schools, 
another reason being that she did not have at 
her disposal data drawn from the smaller schools. 
This central section, substantiated by the quotation 
of passages from sources both in the original 
Tibetan and a German translation, can clearly 
not be dilated upon in a review which must con 
fine itself to some brief references to the very 
complex contents of the present work. 


Concerning the school of the rNim ma pa, 
one obviously has, in the first place, to fall back 
on the biography of this school’s founder, the 
Jegendary Padmasambhava. From an analysis of the 
ma-mo idea found therein, the authoress extracts 
three “rules” that, as she declares, are valid for 
Lamaism as a whole: 1) maemo as a translation of 
the Sanskrit matr, namely with the meaning of 
bija (the famous Potent Syllable, the essence 
of the respective mantras) and the meaning of 
gramadevata, like the maemo Pen mo of the ‘eight 
fields of death’; 2) mra-mo as beings akin to the 
dakini (Tib. mk’a’ agro ma); 3) ma-mo as ogress 
(or rather ogresses) with a pre-Buddhist and 
probably an-Aryan origin. The authoress recalls 
that the geographical and cultural homeland of 


the dakini is Udyana, the present day Swat valley ` 


and thus a meeting-place between India and central 
Asia, and that Padmasambhava was born in Udya- 
na, being closely connected with this region and 
also with the dékismi. Dr Neumaier rightly deplores 
the fact that there has been practically no research 
of any consequence into the dakini in spite of 
their important roles, e.g. in the mystical initiation 
ritual of the bKa’brgyud. 


According to M. Mayrhofer’s well-known ety- 
mological dictionary of Old Indian, an Austro- 
Asiatic (or perhaps, we would add, a Sino-Tibe- 
tan) origin cannot be ruled out for this < female 
imp attending Kali, feeding on human flesh » as 
she is described in the Puranas and in the Kala- 
cakra, etc. From the travel diaries of Tibetan 
pilgrims collected by G. Tucci (Travels of Tibetan 
pilgrims in the Swat Valley, Calcutta, 1940) < it 
is clearly apparent that the dakimi were human 
women affiliated to an Order whose business was 
the cult of magic and of pare-psychological facul. 
ties », the authoress points out. It is a very in- 
triguing approach that deserves to be recorded 
even in the present context. Moreover, it is 
compatible with that new type of methodology 
first developed in a historicoreligious sphere 
remote from the one we ate considering: that of 
critical exegesis of the Old and New Testament 
where such a method is known as investigation of 
the Six im Leben. This method, in fact, sets out 
to pinpoint particular situations in the life of 
the community from which myths, sagas, cult 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
legends, rites, etc. emanate and with which they 
remain closely tied. | 


From the aforementioned work by G. Tucci, 
Dr Neumaier aites a number of passages , which i 
suggest that the dakins, far from being mere off- 
spring of the myth-making imagination, were a 
sort of < Order of Witches > (Hexenorden) | which 
really existed: « Within the social set-up օք the 
Udyana district, a quite extraordinary task! befell 
them... They carried out work of and 
communicated higher knowledge to the siddbas, 
they stood above sovereigns and above laws 
generally in force in their country ». the 
further evolution of Buddhism « the dékimi were 
subject to the same changes as those affecting 
the land of Udyana; for from the time pilgrimages 
in that land were no longer possible, it Became 
transformed into a miraculous territory ... the 
witches operating there were turned into god- 
desses ». The dakini are always conn with 
the Tibetan maemo and never with the Indian 
matrab. To start with, indeed, they were ' local 
phenomenon, but as a result of the flourishing 
religious life in the Swat Valley they won l'inter- 
national? fame throughout the whole territorial 
area corresponding to the spread of the Vajrayana. 
As Dr Neumaier recalls, K. Jettmar has 
to detect traces still of the cult of the dainiji in 
their homeland. In the Buddhism of thel Tibe- 
tan Vajrayana, the two types, dakini and "4-710, 
coincided in several of their characteristics. In 
ancient literature, still suffused with’ pre-Buddhist 
features, as well as in popular beliefs, the memo 
very closely resemble the dakini witches. The 
further development of this theme — rigorously . 
founded on Tibetan sources --- studies ities 
and differences between the two types; buti these 
are questions of detail and though in part meaning- 
ful we cannot pursue them in the present cdntext. 
Suffice it to report that the authoress has managed 
to bring out the broad effinity between the two 
mythems which can be so dubbed only to a c 
extent since, as Dr Neumaier plausibly shows, 
they have a tangible Sitz im Leben, being | ded 
RM ՏԱԿԱ: 


. these mythological concepts emanated. 
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When viewed in relation to the phenomena 
studied by the comparative science of religions, 
many of the concepts and practices tbe authoress 
illustrates in the sphere she is concentrating 
on are, mutatis mutandis, known to us in | other 
areas of the religious world and to some extent 
already belong to the prehistory of mankind — 
to the age of hunters in Eurasia septentrionalis, 
to cite one example. By undertaking this ‘journey 
to wells? (Joh. Edfelt), the authoress anie 
able to reconstruct what she holds to be the 


Wesensbild of the Tibetan memo. Their roots 
-must be sought in that *palaeontalogical' stratum 
of the soul that is earlier — in a temporal but 
above all an a-temporal sense — by centuries, 
nay millennia (and even by tens of millennia, if 
we bear in mind the magicoreligious experience 
of Upper Palaeolithic man embodied in the oldest 
cave records of the religious cult) than all the 
developments and vicissitudes the scul subsequently 
passed through, including those bound up witk 
north Asiatic hunting magic and with Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Lamaism, etc. 

This ubiquity in time and space of the Erlebnis 
giving life and being to the idea of the mamo 
does aot, however, mean that Dr Neumaier does 
not feel authorised, if not dutybound, to relate the 
‘hierophany’ (M. Ekade) of this idea to a specific 
geographical location. On the basis of Tibetan 
texts, this is thought to be the territory around 
Koko-Nur, though inadequate evidence rules out 
precise conclusions thereon. Obviously, this ances- 
tral and atemporal substratum received the tan- 
gible imprint of the corresponding ‘infrastructural’ 
social reality obtaining in the historical period 
under examination with the result that a number 
of features of the feudal and even military order of 
the age are reflected in the ‘organisation’ of the 
ma-mo. Indeed, just as Tibetan mili-ary formations 
under the earkest historical kings were made սք 
of units of a thousand and of mukioles of a 
thousand warriors (cf. G, Tucci, The Tombs of 
the Tibetan Kings, Rome, 1950), so the three 


‘Great mu-mo, too, have a following of one 


hundred thousand ma-mo. To be sure, certain 
sources even speak of a band a mi lon strong of 
` these queer mythical beings. Moreover, these 
ma-mo, more bumano, are even divided up into 
three social classes or strata each having its own 
tasks and functions that are different and hier- 
archically® graded, and largely fatal to man. The 
view of the authoress is that this structural 
organisation originated 4n the age of powerful 
royal dynasties, and thus before the setting up 


of a Tibetan theocratic State. At anyrate, Dr |. 


Neumaier points out, «this feudaistic ordéring 
of the divine world is very remote from all the 
creations of Buddhist mythology that we are 
familiar with, and as an autochthonous feature is 
to be attributed to ancient Tibetan culture ». 
We have, we hope not ineptly, selected just 
a few of the themes from this pithy Inaugural- 
Dissertation. May we add that it does credit not 
only to the specialised, historico-religious know- 
ledge of its authoress, but also to her teachers and 
Doktorvdter, those two eminent orientalists at 
Munich University, H. Hoffmann and H. Franke. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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IsMEO ACTIVITIES 


CENTRO STUDI E ScAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


The archaeological excavations of the Centro 
Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia of IsMEO, of 
which a brief survey is given below, were carried 
out thanks to the cooperation of and a grant from 
the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche (CNR). 


Archaeological Mission in Iran 


Isfaban, Masfid-i Gum'a In the frame of the 
collaboration between IsMEO and the Service for 
the Restoration and Preservation of the Historical 
Monuments of Iran, an Italian Archaeological 
Mission was invited to conduct a series of re- 
searches in the Masgid-i Gum'a at Isfahan, work- 
ing together with the Italian Restoration Mission 
directed by the architect Eugenio Galdieri, which 
has already been "operating there for some time 
(see below). 

The archaeological mission in the  Masgid-i 
Gum‘a, led by Prof. Umberto Scerrato of the 
Istituto Universitario Orientale in Naples, has 
up till now worked on three separate occasions; 
in December 1972, from 20th February to 31st 
March 1973, and again from 5th October to 
20th December 1973. The mission was com 
posed of the following persons: the archaeologists 
De Bruno Genito, Dr Maria Vittoria Fontana, 
Dr Ugo Bisteghi and Mr Francesco Noci, with 
Dr Giovanna Vassallo, finds assistant, the architect 
Dr Luca Mariani, assistants Mr Manlio Valen- 
tini and Mr Gabriele Graziani, and Miss Silvia 
Baroni, restorer. Mr M. Hashemi of the Archae- 
ological Service of Tehran, the architect Mr Ro 
sario Paone and the restorer Mr Camillo Tarozzi 
of the Civil Service also gave their collaboration. 
The mission also had the advantage of the con- 
stant and valuable aid օք Mr Hoseinabadi, direc- 
tor of the Masgid-i Gum‘a restorers, whom it is 
our pleasure to thank most warmly and sin- 
cerely. 

The mission's project is to resume and com- 
plete the work gkeady begun by Dr Galdieri, 
whose first exceptional results include the identi- 
fication of the pre-Selfak mosque of the classic 
“Congregational” type and the recognition of 
an important Buyid phase, as well as the inde- 
pendent development of the dome of the senc- 
tuary. These results have already been made 
known in these columns, as well es in the reports 
by E. Galdieri, published by the Centro Restauci 
of IsMEO, Isfaban: Masğid-i Cuma, Ն 1972 
and II, 1973. 


- 415, 425, 437, 444445, 435, 480-481).: 


The main project of ifie mission, however, is 
to carry out a series of trial excavations whose 
objective is to establish the static condition of 
the foundations of the building, which will be 
estimated by the technicians, and also to com- 
plete our historical, archaeological, and , artistic 
knowledge of the monument itself and | ‘of the 
site on which # stends (fag. 1). | 

Exploration was begun first in the northeast- 
ern half of the North portico (according էօ 
Schroeder's numeration, 148-153, 157-161, 165-169, 
181-185) in the northern part of the North iwan 
(186). ^ Investigation was also started in the 
northwestern half of the same portico (356-357, 
364-365, 372-373, 380-381, 392-394, 404-405, 
383). Research was then extended to a part of 
the so-called Muzaffarid extension (409-411, 414 ` 
Two 
small trialtrenches were opened in the East 
portico (143-144). At the same time exploration 
also began in the area of the prayer hall — in 
the eastern half of the sanctuary (190) ‘and in 
the sections 196-197, 208-209, 220-221, 232-233, 
ie. in the western half of the prayer , and 
also in the western extension of-the mosque 
which corresponds to the present-day Sah: s Abbas 
I room (203, 215, 227, 239). 

The results of these investigations is been 
most encouraging, even though they give'rise to 
a whole series of problems which will occupy us 
for a long time. 

The excavation enabled us to ascertain that 
all of the round pillars which.are out of plumb 
owe their condition to the precariousness: of the 
foundations. These are not very solid end no- 
where rest on virgin soil. In fact the mosque, 
as was to be expected, was not built:on an’ 
unoccupied surface, but rests on s close iweb of 
mud-brick structures which are oriented ob - 
liquely, norcheast-southwest, with respect. to the 
axis of the gibla. In every case that ft was pos- 
sible to ascertain, the foundations rest on fallen 
remains or on insufficiently solid ground, and 
never on natural soil. This largely explains how 
the round pillars came to move in every direc- 
tion and why they are consequently so far out 
of plumb — not because of possible earth move- 
ments, but mainly because of the poor and pre- 
carious state of the foundations (figs. 2-4). : 

The close web of structures in mud brick 
which were revealed almost everywhere that 
trial excavations were carried out seem to us, ss a 
tentative suggestion, to be attributable in part to 
the Sassanian period and were built upon and 


` re-used, even quite extensively, in the ‘Islamic 
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period. The structures must belong to the ancient 
town of Yahudiyya. The presence under the 
sanctuary of a fairly important construction, mark- 
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Fig. 1 - Isfahan, Masğidi Gum‘a. General plan showing excavated areas (1972-73). 
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ed by a column decorated in stucco which had 
already been identified by Galdieri end dated by 
him to the Sassanian period, leads us to think that 
the courtyard of the mosque most probably corre- 
aponds to a formerly-existing open space. In order 
to verify this hypothesis, as well as to determine 
the resumed subsequent expansions of the 
mosque, the research campaign for 1974 has as 
its object the cutting of a wide trench across the 
width of the courtyard. 

The excavation in the area of the sanctuary 
(190) has ascertained that the column of Sas- 
sanian type is certainly in position «nd that its 
base rests directly on the foundation plinth (fig. 
5). Thus two factors of considerable interest have 
come to light: A) neither the base nor the founda- 
tion of the supposed column of the Arab network, 
corresponding to I 1 in Galdieri’s scheme, was 
found, but in its place there is « huge fall of 
unbaked bricks; B) a wall was discovered which 
js orientated obliquely and belongs to a fairly 
important building with polychrome stucco deco- 
rations which are comparable with the stuccoes 
of the Friday Mosque of Nayin and with those 
discovered recently in the Siraf mosque (cf. DB. 
WurrEHOUSE in Iran, VI, 1968, pL VIII b) 
(Gg. 6). The floorline of this wall is much 
higher than the base of the “Sassanian” column, 
which, hovever, could have been “utilized” in 
the later construction. The wall with polychrome 
stucco decoration was intersected at its southern 
end by the foundations of the Seljuq sanctuary. 
These factors lay open to debate the theory 
that the Abbasid mosque of the first third of 
the 10th century extended as far as the pre- 
sent southern boundary. This was perhaps not 
definitely included in the mosque anti the Seljuq 
period. 

The excavation in the sanctuary area has 
also yielded up fragments of mud plaster with 
painted decoration, unfortunately $n rather bad 
condition.. The decorations consist of vegetal 
motifs and Kufic inscriptions painted in blue, 
various shades of red, bleck, green, and gold. 
These fragments, judging from the position in 
which they were found, probably belong to the 
pictorial decoration of the mosque before the 
interventions at the time of Malek Sah. We 
ate also of the opinion that some interesting 
stucco fragments executed in g vigorous and 
sensitive style, which come from the “sanctuary” 
area es well, may likewise belong to the pre-Seljuq 

e (figs. 8-10). 

The excavation in the zone southwest of the 
prayer hall bas enabled us to confirm that the 
original floor level in this area was at least 
50 cm. below the present one, that is, about the 
same as the Seljuq level in the sanctuary (fig. 7). 


Ihe restoration of this level would regain the 
original superb spaciousness of the mosque, and 
therefore ought to be taken into consideration. 
Finally let us mention the results of the ex 

cavation in the so-called Muzaffarid extension to 
the North. A construction of considerable inter- 
est has begun to be revesled — perhaps ե small 
palace with central courtyard and ածը. The 
decoration attributable to this building presents 
a combination of remarkable features which in 
some ways ate reminiscent of Sassanian art, while 
other technical aspects and the choice of deco- 
rative motifs closely recall proto-Islamic att. Our 


. present hypothesis is that it must be a' proto- 
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Islamic monument which paves the way for the 
subsequent development of the Buyid architec- 
ture, as is known to us, for example, ‘in the 
Gorfir portal. Chronologically the building is 
without doubt earlier than the Abbasid mosque, 
on the evidence of the walls of the precinct in 
mud brick (which up till now we have good 
reason to believe belong to the first third of the . 
10th century) since some of these walls have been 
incorporated in the large perimeter wall: which 
marks the northern boundary of the mosque. 


Sbabr-i Sokbta. The Italian Archaeological Mis- 
sion conducted a research campaign in Sistan in the 
period October-December 1973 under the leader- 
&hip of Prof. Umberto Scerrato. In the absence of 
Dr Maurizio Tosi who was deteined by other en- 
gagements in Italy, Dr Marcello Piperno was ap- 
pointed acting Field Director in charge of the ex- 
cavation at Shahri Sokhta, with the archaeologist 
Dr Raffaele Biscione and the anthropologist Prof. 
Edoardo Pardini, as well as Mr Sebastiano Tusa, 
student; Mr Gabriele Graziani, assistant; Mr Gui- ° 
do Regoli, restorer;- Miss Patrizia Zolese, photo- 
gtapher; the architect Dr Luca Mariani, topogra- 
pher and draughtsman. The Iranian Archaelogical 
Service offered, as usual, its valuable aid. In this . 
campaign its representative was Dr Ahmid Khatib- 
Shahidi who took en active part in the excavation 
and gave his efficient collaboration on every 
occasion. 


Danse hirdlodm in Sinan sade Nios: 
Prof. Scerrato, together with Mr Graziani and Dr 
Khatib-Shahidi, conducted surveys at Qal‘aH-i Sam, 
Qal'abi Tepe and Dahani Ghulaman in order to 
control certain points and to programme additional 
research in view of the final publication of the 
excavations which he has carried out there in 
previous years. 

The main centre of activity in this campaign at 
Shahri Sokhta was the area of the necrapolis, 
where the excavation of the trenches begun in the 
1972 campaign was completed, that is the exten- 
sive excavations in the area IR and in the squer: 


IPV-IUB. In addition, two new trenches were 
opened in the areas HTW-HYC and IR, to the 
south of the square IPV-IUB տոմ to the west of 
the extensive excavation respectively. The area 
HTW-HYC was chosen on account of a concen 
tration of potsherds found on the surface as well as 
a slight prominence in the soil at the centre. The 
area IR was chosen to extend a trench which 
was believed sterile when begun in 1972 (fig. 12). 


During the 1973 campaign a total of 50 new 
burials was discovered. They can mostly be dated 
to Periods II and III (phases 7-3 of the new 
sequence), though there are two graves attribu- 
table to phase 2 (the phase of transition between 
Periods III and IV) and some to phases 109 
(Period I). The graves discovered are no dif 
ferent from the types already identified in the 
1972 campaign. 


The extensive excavation and the area IR 
are completely homogeneous as regards both the 
typology of the graves and the furnishings. Shaft 
graves, catacomb graves, and shaft graves with 
a lengthwise partition wall are common to both 
the areas. The furnishings consist mostly of pear- 
shaped beakers, polychrome vases, components 
օք lapis lazuli and turquoise necklaces. A new 
shape, a goblet with a low foot and a wide base, 
was found in grave 37. In some graves, which 
in 1972 were thought to have been disturbed or 
to be without skeletons, the real burial has been 
revealed underneath (Հ.ք., in grave no. 14). This 
burial contained the skeleton, of male sex, with 
the furnishings next to it. Therefore the items 
of grave-furnishings found in the 1972 campaign 
(a bronze bowl, a dagger, a pottery bowl, a small 
jar, a necklace) must be regarded as offerings 
placed on the tomb. 

In the area IPV-IUB, which is characterized 
by graves dug in gravelly soil, there is Թ remark- 
able confentration of graves, 21 in 100 sq. m. 
(fig. 13). The most common type is very similar 
to the shaft graves with a dividing wall such as 
were revealed in the extensive excavation. The 
graves were otientated in an east-west direction, 
with the skeletons and furnishings placed north 
of the wall. The earliest graves so far discovered 
at Shahr-i Sokhta can be attributed to this type. 
The furnishings generally consist of large bowls, 
jars with painted decorative patterns of the Na- 
mazga ԼԱ type (fig. 15), bronze disks — probably 
mirrors, necklaces made of alabaster, cornelian 
and calcite. Lapi» lazuli and turquoise are almost 
completely lacking. These furnishings are re- 
markably homogeneous. 

It is surprising how well organic substances 
are preserved in this trench, y in the 
case of grave 112. This is a double burial, that 
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of a male of the age of 45-50 and « female of 
about 25 years. They were wrapped ip two dif- 
ferent sudaria, of which & good part is still pre- 
served. 


In the zone which had already been used in 
the more archaic phases, two more, recent graves 
were dug which can be dated to phase 2, the 
transition phase between Periods III and IV. 
The more noteworthy of the two is grave 118 


in the form of a semi-circle, built of bricks placed 
on edge. On the inside of the north wall there 
is a niche, and «ll the other sides of the tomb 
and the floor were plastered with clay. Ճէ the 
head and feet of the skeleton, that of a man of 
more than 50 (one of the oldest persons buried 


in the graveyard) 19 vessels were arranged. These 
contained a great deal of organic material, includ- 


ing a large proportion of grape seeds. 


The trench which was dug in the squares 
HTW-HYC reveals features which can be linked 
with both the extensive excavation and the area 
IPV-IUB. In fact, in the western part the soil 
is sandy and gravelly with graves of the type 
brought to light in the area IPV-IUB; in the 
eastern part the soil is compact and sandy with 
shaft graves, catacomb graves, and shaft graves 
with a dividing wall. The furnishings of these 
tombs dug in the sand wholly resemble those 
found in the extensive excavation. There is 
however a peculiarity in grave 406: in this grave, 
of the shaft type with a dividing wall, the skele- 
ton was buried as usual on the north side of the 
wall but the furnishings, instead of being placed 
beside the body, were placed in the southern 
part of the grave. f 

The principal aim of the restorations carried 
out in the 1973 campaign was to preserve the 
most interesting graves uncovered in the last two 
campaigns. Graves 19 and 44 were reinforced 
and protected by the building of structures in 
unbaked brick with roofs of Iranit. Grave 118, 
mentioned above, on account of its singular con- 
struction, was enclosed in a manhigh structure 
of bricks and Iranit. The four sides of this 
structure have been fitted with large glass panels 
which allow complete visibility of the interior. 
The skeleton and the furnishings have been rein- 
forced and left i» situ. 


One of the most promising results of the 
1973 campaign is the outcome of the anthropol- 
ogical researches carried out by Prof. Pardini of 
the Florence University. “The osteological ma- 
terial gathered հոտ been the subject of every 
possible osteometric and morphological examina- 


tion in order to identify the somatic characteristics 
of the ancient population of Shehr-i Sokhta and, 
by means of the analysis of the anthropological 
type, to inquire as far as possible into their 
likely origins. 

At the same time Prof. Pardini carried out 
an anthropometrical and haematological examina- 
tion of the people of Zabol and the surrounding 
villages, particularly of the three ethnic groups, 
the Persians, the Beluci and the .Brauhi. They 
turned out to be quite clearly distinguishable, 
even from the anthropometrical viewpoint, and 
notably different from each other in some fea- 

Both these examinations are clearly very im- 
portant, especially in view of further researches 
which will be determinant for the study of the 
genesis of the population of Shahr-i Sokhta. 


Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan 


In the period October-November 1973 the 
Italian Archaeological Mission visited Afghanistan 
to carry out a very restricted programme of 
activity. The Mission consisted of the Field- 
Director, Prof. Maurizio Taddei, with Mr Nicola 
Labianca and Mr Elio Paparatti as draughtsman 
and restorer respectively. The Afghan Institute 
of Archaeology kindly assigned Mr Muhammad 
Ehsan Aram as assistant to the Mission ‘which 
once again this year was able to avail itself of 
the help of the Works Supervisor, Mr Ghulam 
Naqshband, of Ghazni. 

The main purpose of the Mission was to 
check and — where necessary — repair and 
strengthen the roofing covering the various ex- 
cavated areas, and also carry on the work of 
cataloguing and restoring the Tapa Sardar finds 
housed in the store-room. 

Nevertheless, էէ was possible to proceed with 
(though not complete) the cleaning of niche no. 
76 (see EW, XXII, 1972, p. 383, fig. 14) from 
which were extracted some fragments of a stucco 
figure in the round and various heads in unbaked 
clay including that of the main image. These 
heads reveal copious traces of painting and gild 
ing superimposed on each other and thus relat- 
ing to different periods. Study of them is very 
important for increasing our knowledge of the 
life of sculptural monuments at Tapa Sardar and 
the activity of craftsmen producing them (figs. 
17, 18). 

As regards the protection of architectural 
monuments excavated by the Mission in the past, 
the usual operations were carried out on the 
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Palace of Sultan Mas'üd III and at Tapa Sardar; 
and in addition, work on chapel no. 23 at Tapa 
Sardar (see EW, XIX, 1969, p. 545, figs. 6, 7; 
XXII, pp. 382-84; M. Tanne, in South Asian 
Archaeology. Papers from the First International 
Conference of South Asian Archaeologists beld 
in the University of Cambridge, London; 1973, 
pp. 203-13) has almost been completed by means 
of a screen of movable wooden planks. During 
the winter season this ensures that the interior 
is protected during bad weather and can also be 
seen (fig. 16). - 

As in former years the Mission acquired a 
number of objets d’art, mainly Islamic. Others 
were given to the Mission by private citizens, 
and among donors we should like, gratefully, to 
record the names of Dr Muhammad Yakub Sul. 
tani of the Ghazni Military Hospital, Mr Muham- 
mad Yunus end Mr Wali Muhammad, of Ghazni. 

During the Mission’s period of activity at 
Ghazni, Prof. Taddei, together with Dr Zemariale 
Tarzi, Director General of Archaeology in Afghan- 
istan, paid a visit to the main architectural: mon- 
uments in the Ghazni area to choose those for 
the restoration of which the IsMEO will be 
responsible, according to an agreement subse- 
quently signed. l 

According to the same agreement an Archae- 
ological Museum will be built by the Government 
of the Republic of Afghanistan and IsMEO in 
the town of Ghazni. It will house most of the 
finds of the Italian Archaeological Mission and 
other objects from that region. 


Archaeological Mission in Pakistan | 


In October-November 1975, in collaboration 
with the University of Trieste, the Italian. Ar- 
chaeological Mission of IsMEO resunftd work 
in the Aligrama area of the Swat Valley where 
ground soundings and excavations have been 
carried out ever since 1966 (see EW, XVI, 1966, 
p. 385; XXII, 1972, p. 384). 

The excavations were directed by Prof. Gior- 
gio Stacul with the valuable cooperation օք. Mr 
Nazir Ahmad Khan, Curator of the Swat Museum 
and representative of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment and of Mr Abdul Ghafur, Supervisor at 
the same Museum. 

On the hillsides which slope gently down 
towards the valley bottom where the Swat river 
flows, two excavation soundings were made: 
trench C (6X 3.50 m.) and trench D (9.50 xX 
3.50 m.) (figs. 19-22). The purpose of these trial 
trenches was to ascertain the extent of the pro- 
tohistoric settlement that had been discovered 


- Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. North portico, zone 160-161, 168-169. Note the differen: alignmen: of the struc- 
tures prior to the mosque (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10353/5; Ս. Scerrato). 


Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. North portico, zone 168-169. Note the foundations of the round pillar G 26 which 
rest on fallen remains (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10795/4; U. Scerrato). 








Fig. 4 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Zone 159-160, round 

pilar F 25: view of fallen remains of the structures 

prior to the mosque (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10765/3: 
U. Scerrato). 


ԷԶ 





Fig. 6 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum a. Zone 404: fragment 

of stucco decoration in situ, probably belonging to the 

IOth-century mosque (Neg. ro. Dep. CS 10672/10; 
U. Scerrato). 


Fig. 5 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Zone 190. At the 
top can be seen the foundation of the pilaster 12 of 
the mosque with an "Arab network"; in the centre 
the remains of the column of Sassanian type in situ 
(Neg. no. Dep. ՇՏ 10760/12; Ս. Scerrato). 





Fig. 7 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Zon: 190, Sanctuary: 
view of th= Seljuk paving with large-size tiles (Neg. 


no. Dep. CS 10605/10; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 8 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Zcne 190: fragment Fig. 9 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Zone 190 (5): 


of stucco decoration belonging to the pre-Seljuk phase fragment of stucco decoration belonging to the pre- 


(Neg. no. Dep. CS 10767/1; U. Scerrato). Seljuk phase (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10783/4; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 10 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Zone 190: fragmen: Fig. 11 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum a. Fregment of unbaked- 
of stucco decoration belonging to the pre-Seljuk phase clay decoration from zone 380, stratum III (Neg. no. 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS 10732/11; U. Scerrato). Dep. CS 10773/2; U. Scerrato). 


, 
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12 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Area IR: partial view ot the excavation (graves 301- 
307, 309, 310) (Neg. no. Dep. ՇՏ 10843/4; P. Zolese). 





es 107-109, 111, 114, 


rav 
Zolese ). 


Fig. 13 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Area IPV-IUB, south side: g 
117, 118 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10855/3; P. 


Fig. 14 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Grave 
118 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10851/7; 


P. Zolese). 








Fig. 15 - Shahri Sokhta. Furnishings of grave 114 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10813/5; P. Zolese). 










Fig. 16 - Tapa Sardar. The Upper 

Terrace during the works of preser- 

vation and restoration (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 10633/1; M. Taddei). 
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17 - Tapa Sardar. The hands of 

Juddha image no. 76, showing 

and extensive cracks (Neg. E. 
Paparatti). 


Fig. 18 - Tapa Sardar. Two of the 

sculptural fragments found in the 

niche no. 76: clay head Inv. no. TS. 

1871 and stucco figure Inv. no. TS. 
1866 (Neg. E. Paparatti). 





Figs. 19, 20 - Aligrama (Swat). Excava- 
tion of trench C (Neg. nos. Dep. CS 
10557/5, 10558/8; G. Stacul). 





v. 





Figs. 21, 22 - Aligrama (Swat). Excava- 
tion of irench D (Neg. nos. Dep. CS 
10556/11, 10556/8; G. Stacul). 
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Fig. 25 - Persepolis, Tripylon. 
taken up, countless architectural and sculptural frag- 


men's are recovered, identified and classified (Neg. 


After the paving is 





Figs. 26, 27 - Persepolis, Hall of the Hundred Columns, 

west door, south side. The architrave, broken in 

four large pieces, has been recomposed by practising 

perforations, insercing two double T-shaped beams, 

and injecting cement (Neg. nos. Dep. CS 10514/3, 
10491/18; G. Tilia). 
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Fig. 28 - Isfahan, Čihil Sutūn. Discovery of the PO = 
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external drains on the south side (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 9490/7; R. Orazi). 





Fig. 29 - Isfahan, Cihil Sutün. Wooden grating at the 
completion of work. (Neg. no. Dep. CS 9482/10; 
R. Orazi). 
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- — Fig. 31 - Isfahan, Hast Bihist. Restoration of the 
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Fig. 30 - Isfahan, Cihil Sutin. Strengthening operations stone paving at the outer edge. The original flagstones 
in the North Talar (Neg. no. Dep. CS 9768/6; R. were taken up and then replaced upon a newly-laid 
Orazi). foundation (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10658/1; R. Orazi). 








Figs. 32-35 - Isfahan, Masgid-i 


Gum a. 


9133/5, 10363/2, 10363/6, 


PA 
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Vault ոօ. 60, before, during and after resto 


10363/8; E. Galdieri). 
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during the previous excavation work. On the 
basis of finds visible on the surface as a result 
of erosion, the settlement was believed to spread 
over a large area (see EW, XVI, 1966, p. 385; 
XXII, 1972, p. 384). 

The digging of the two trenches some 300 m. 
downstream from the area where the previous ex- 
cavations are situated revealed a number օք 
masonry structures dating back to different cul- 
tural periods, which demonstrates that the site 
was occupied, perhaps uninterruptedly, from 
about the mid-II millennium B.C. up to historical 
times. 

Of particular interest were the data obtained 
from trench D which wes dug to a maximum 
depth of nearly 9 m. through different archae- 
ological layers and ground levels. 

Here masonry and materials dating back to 
the 2nd-1st centuries B.C. (layer (2)) were brought 
to light; these were followed by underlying 
structures with pottery very similar to that which 
was common during the middle period of the 
protohistoric graveyards of Swat (layer @)); then 
further structures and finds dating back to the 
archaic period of the same (layers @) - 
dd). In the deepest archaeological layer (layer 
D), at the bottom of which a large hearth was 
found, the remains of black-grey burnished ware 
and fragments of red ware with painted black 
bands were found. | | 

With reference to the stratigraphic sequence 
of Ghaligai and the succession of cultural phases 
in the Swat Valley during the protohistoric period 


(see EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 44-91), the potsherds ՛ 


and other finds from (3 may be assigned to 


. Period IV (black-grey burnished ware phase); 


those of (4) - @ to Period V (disk-bese ware 
phase); those of (s) to Period VI (grey incised 
ware phase) Particularly well documented 15 
the develqpment of ceramic forms during Period 
V, which confirms and makes more precise data 
previously obtained from the graveyards of Loe- 
banr, Katelai and Butkara II (see C. Srrvr Áv- 
TONINI, G. SmTACUL, The Proto-historic Greve- 
yards of Swat (Pakistan), Rome, 1972). 
addition to pottery also a number of partially 
anthropomorphic terracotta 


reserved figurines, 
Gub re of stone maces with shsftholes and 


stone querns and pestles have been gathered. 
lhe various structures are all of dry masonry 


consisting of irregularly shaped blocks of stone. 
A well similar to those unearthed during the 


1972 campaign is to be assigned to the later 
phase, which demonstrates the long persistence 
of this kind of structure (storage pits?) in the 
settlement. 

Charcoal samples for radiocarbon dating were 


gathered in layers գֆ and (d. 


CENTRO RESTAURI 


The Italien Mission for Restoration of ISMEO 
continues its activity in Iran, under the director- 
ship of Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, President of ISMEO 
and of the Centro Restauri, in the fidd of a 
fruitful and cordial coHaboration between the Ira- 
nian Government, the Archaeological Departments 
of Isfahan and Shiraz, the Italian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and IsMEO. Prof. Guglielmo De 
Angelis d’Ossat, Engineer and Architect, and 
Prof. Giuseppe Zander, Architect, work together 
in cerrying out the Mission’s projects. Dr Euge- 
nio Galdieri, Architect, is the superintendent 
responsible for all the work of the Restoration 
Mission in this country. 


Persepolis 


The Italien Mission for Restoration at Per- 
sepolis, headed by Mr G. Tilia and Mrs A. B. 
Tilia, with the assistance of Mr Enzo Bigliaxa, 
Mr Aldo Di Pede end Mr Biagio Trezza, has 
supervised the execution of the following works 
in the course of the year 19723. 

Terrace Wall, Great Entrance Staircase. The 
south ramp was greatly damaged; the blocks of 
the parapet had shifted 35 cm. out of place, 
together with the retaining wall, and the upper 
surface had sunk. After the dismounting of the 
whole, earth and roots were removed and the 
blocks were reassembled in their correct position 
(fig. 23). The external wall has yet to be erected 
and the foundation under the flags of the land- 
ing floor must still be laid. 

Gate of Xerxes, east side. A part of the 
crowning cornice has been recomposed from frag- 
ments. 


“Unfinished” Gate. The northern part of this 


. gate was discovered in 1971 during excavations 


In : 
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carried out by Iranian archaeologists in order to 
prepare the site for the erection of platforms for 
a son et lumière show. The Italian Mission has 
completed studies and drawings. 

Ápadana. In August 1973 the fifth and last 
drum of the north column in the East Portico, 
reassembled from many fragments, was raised 
into position (fig. 24). A capital with double 
lions is being recomposed from fragments. The 
shaft of another column of the same portico has 
been almost completely reassembled. In the 
West Portico, from October 1973, attention has 
been given to the restoration of the column which 
is leaning 16 cm. from the vertical, thus endan- 
gering the capital This capital is being completed 
with the fragments discovered in 1971. Similar 
work is being carried out in other parts of the 


monument. 


Tripylon. “he paving, which was laid sub- 
sequently to the archaeological excavations, was 
composed of a fabric in which were mixed s great 
number of sculptural end architectural fragments. 
It was therefore removed and a lerge quantity of 
the fragments identified, joined, and restored 
to their original position or else classified, 
grouped, and stored (fig. 25). 

Hall of a Hundred Columns. In September 
1973, after many years of research, it was pos- 
sible to reconstruct the entire shaft of a column 
in the Portico. The shaft is composed of four 
drums, end the exact height of the capital is 
known. The column up to the surface between 
the two heads of the capital is 13.12 m. in height; 
with the addition of the androcephalic protomae 
which are about 0.90 m. high, the total height 
reaches 14.02 m., that is to say, more than a 
metre higher than previously calculated. With 
the addition of about 2.70 m. for the architrave 
on the facade of the Portico and the wooden 
beams which rested on it to support the roof 
covering, the total height is calculated at about 
17 metres. This information is important for 
the study of the parts in stone and in unbaked 
brick of the large pilasters at the sides of the 
Portico, especially for the recomposition of the 
blocks on the back and shoulder of the bull. 

Considerable strengthening and integrating 
operations have been carried out in the hall. The 
architrave of the Western Gate in the south side 
was dangerously broken in four pieces, one of 
which had remained in place on the gate-post. 
This architrave has been reassembled and joined 
by means of perforations (done in 1972), the 
insertion of double T-shaped iron beams, injec- 
tion of cement, and minor surface integrations 
(figs. 26, 27). The two gate-posts were dissas- 
sembled and then replaced, in order to give 
greater stability and strength to the stone con- 
struction. It bes been possible to recompose from 
matching fragments which have been discovered 
the figure of Ahura Mazda from the western gate- 


post. 

Traces of colour have also been discovered 
and are being documented for the purposes of a 
general study of the ancient polychromy of the 
sculptures of Persepolis. 

Treasury. Behind the mud-brick wall against 
which rests the bas-relief of Darius, a wall of 
baked brick, with air space and adequate pro- 
tective covering, has been built. After this, con- 
tinued the systematic task of putting back into 
place the stone fragments after their exact original 
position had ‘been ascertained. 

Palace of Darius. The restoration work, 
which has lasted almost ten years, has been com- 
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pleted with the identification of the original i posi- 
tion of a large number of fragments recovered 
in the immediate vicinity, and with further re- 
covery, integration and study. For example, in 
the biennium 1972-3, during the restoration of 
the staircase at the western entrance to the palace, 


it was possible to ascertain that a closed room | 


existed here under the wal of the podium, and 
was entered by a door from the north. A drain- 
age system for water has also been studied. 


Palace of Xerxes. A good many blocks which 
had fallen from the terrace were raised and re- 
placed in their original position, after «n ac- 
curate study of the correspondence of measure- 
ments and of tbe traces of cramps. Small jobs 
of strengthening end of integration were carried 
out here and there with the usual methods. 


Palace H. During the spring and summer of 
1973 a more thorough investigation of previous 
evidence made it possible to establish the er- 
istence of three superposed constructions in the 
south-western corner of the Terrace: the most 
recent in date is post-Áchaemenian. The descrip- 
tion of the architectural elements di can- 
not be given briefly, but will be the subject of a 
preliminary report which will be published as 
soon as possible. In November 1973 the restore- 
tion of the parapet along the western side of the 
Terrace, to the west of the Palace ԷՆ was com- 
pleted. The parapet, whose restoration was begun 
several years ago, is characterized by cum 


elements. 


Naqš-i Rajab. In the latter months մ 1973 
the restoration of the Sasanian high-reliefs, carved 


in the rock some kHometres north of Persepolis, . 


was begun. 


Nagki Rustam. “The restoration of the so 
called Ka'ba-i Zardušt was continued. , The re- 
mains of an ancient wall in mud bri&, covered 
with « greenish-grey plaster, were found. The 
wall, which da:es without doubt to Áchaemenian 
times, once surrounded the building. 


Tabt-i Gobar. An Achaemenian palace was 
discovered in August 1973 as the result of a 
trector running into the base of a column d 
work in the fields of Dašt-1 Gohar. In the mon 
of October and November the general plan of 
the palace was ascertained by means of sound- 
ings and trenches. 1է consists of a central rectan- 
gular hall with at least 4 X 8 columns, a portico 
on the south-west side with 2 X 14 columns, a 
shorter portico towards northwest with a row 
of 8 columns. The area of the palace has been 
fenced off to protect it from damage, and a re- 
port of the discovery has been sent to the Author- 
ities in Tehran. | 
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Bagi Firuzi. In November 1973 another 
Achaemenian palace was discovered about 5 km. 


west of the terrace of Persepolis, near the vil. 


lage of Firuzi end the Bag-i Firuzi. There are 
twelve column bases with torus moulding, 82 cm. 
in diameter and 39 cm. in height. The surround- 
ing area has been fenced and the ground cleared. 
Not far off remains of other Achaemenian build- 
ings have been observed. 


Pasargadae. ‘The task of searching for, iden- 
tifying, recomposing «nd firing with adhesives 
various architectonic and sculptural fragments 
belonging to the two palaces P and S has con- 
tinued. 
many elements in their ancient positions. 

Dorédzan. The small bridge-dam, named 
Sang-i Dubtar, which years ago was removed 
from its original site on the east bank of the 
river Kor, is now being reassembled in the new 
place chosen, about three kilometres further down 
the valley of the same river, in front of the 
modern Derius Kabir Dam. Because of the rising 
level of the water, it was decided to remove the 
bridge in order to save this ancient monument, 
whose blocks are worked with a technique which, 
after careful examination, turned out to be simi- 
lar to the Áchaemenian technique in use at Per- 
sepolis. The work, begun in November, will con- 
tinue in 1974. 


Other localities. The Italian group based at 
Persepolis, in friendly collaboration with their 
colleagues and with the Authorities of Iran, has 
&lso acted as consultant in other pleces where 
problems concerning the restoration of archaeo- 


‘logical monuments have arisen. This has been 


the case at Bikdpur in the province of Fars, at 


Taq-i Girrah, Kangavar, Bisutun and Tàqi Bustan 
in the loe of Kermanshah. 


- 


Isfaban 


During 1973 it was planned to continue with 
the form of collaboration which համ already 


MP been experimented in preceding years, ie. with 


the presence of the Italian experts of the Resto- 


GOO. tion Mission of IsMEO as technical advisors, 


while some membets of the local staff who have 
been trained from 1965 have been put in charge 
of the various sections and are responsible for 
one or more monuments. The results of the 
preceding year, although often showing a lack 
of organization with the consequent imperfect 
collaboration of the Authorities immediately con- 
cerned, were on the whole satisfactory and thus 
recommended the continuation of the experiment 
in 1973. 


It has thus been possible to replace ` 


As in the past, the activity of the Restoration 
Mission at Isfahan has been concerned with the 
following eight monuments: ‘AH (պքս, Cihil 
Տսէնո, Hašt Bihist, the Royal Square and Portal 
complex of the Qaisariya Bazaar, the Masfid-i 
Gum'a, the Mausoleum of Pir-i Bakran at Lingan 
and the Friday Mosque at Bersian. 

The Italian technical staff engaged at Isfahan 
consisted of the following persons: The architects, 
Dr Eugenio Galdieri, co-ordinator of the whole 
restoration programme, and Dr Roberto Orazi, 
director of resioration work. From 1973 the 
Mission no longer counts among its members Mr 
Roberto Cerbino, diploma'd restorer, who, on 
account of preceding engagements, has for the 
moment left his position as supervisor of the 


. section in charge of painting. The two young 
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Italians from the ranks of the Civil Service who 
joined the Mission in 1972 continued to take 
part; they are the architect, Dr Rosario Paone, 
in charge of documentation, and Mr Camillo 
Tlarozzi, diploma’d restorer. In addition Mr Pao- 
io CasteHani and Mr Piero Pieri, both diploma’d 
restorers, were esked to collaborate for short 
periods. 

In 1973, in accordance with the agreement 
between IsMEO and the Istituto Universitario 
Orientale in Naples, the first campaigns of the 
Archaeological Mission, whose scientific backing 
is indispensable for the delicate restoration opera- 
tions, took place. The Archaeological Mission 
was led by Prof. Umberto Scerrato, who enjoyed 
the collaboration of various archaeologists and 
scholars (see above). 


“Ali Qapu. In the palace of ‘All Qapü a 
particularly important job was tackled in the 
past year, ie. the restoration of the columned 
zalar which faces on to the Royal Square. As in 
the zalar at Cihil Sutun, here too the wooden 
structures gave rise to a great deal of «nxlety 
because of the ageing of the wood, as a result 
of exposure to atmospheric conditions, and also 
on gccount of wood parasites which had reduced 
the load-bearing section of the sustaining columns. 
The job of reinforcing the wooden columns by 
means of the insertion of g vertical iron pen 
proved to be a particularly complicated one 
account of the remarkable slenderness of us 
shafts in proportion to their height and elso owing 
to the strong inclination, especially in those of 
the external perimeter. (At the top they were 
found to be out of plumb as much as 25 cm. 
for a height of 10.50 m.!) At this stage of the 
work it is also planned to tie some of the columns 
together at the foot by means of iron chains 
stretched horizontally just under the floor level. 
At a further stage, that is, when the columns 


have been reinforced, the problems regarding the 
static condition and the archicecture of the roof- 
ing wil be tackled. 

During the year the construction of wooden 
gratings, similar in design to the original ones, 
has continued end for the most part the new 
frames for the openings on the south side of 
the top floor are now ready. 

Pictorial restoration went on chiefly on the 
top floor where the central cruciform room and 
the entire part south of it have been completed. 

In addition the restoration of the smal rooms 
of the second mezzanine of the մտ level was 
continued while that of the lower part of the 
room at the same level as the salar was begun 
and completed. 

Cibi Sutin. This is the pavilion where: the 
most progress has been made in restoration work. 
The greatest attention was given to the eastern 
part of the pavilion, i.e. in the /4lzr and the 
so-called Throne Room, and in the southern 
part where the restoration of the wooden 4127 
has been begun and that of the paintings of the 
vault end the whole southern wall has been 
completed. In the East Talar the reinforcement 
of the wooden columns (a similar operation to 
that described for the sala of "ձն Qapü) is 
almost finished, while the construction of the 
wooden gratings, similar in design to the original 
ones which once adorned the Throne Room, is 
well under way (fig. 29). 

The work of repairing the floor of the Throne 
Room was also carried on, and at the same time 
the task of searching for and collecting all the 
fragments of wall paintings, probably belonging 
to the first phase of the pavilion, which came 
to light bit by bit in the earth underneath. 

There were no particular difficulties attached 
to the restoring of the South Talir, since it was 
a matter of repeating the operations already car- 
ried out in the identical North Talar, but the 
complicated nature of the work prevented its 
completion before the end of tbe year. 

For its pert, the North Talar (fig. 30) is 
gradually assuming its finished look. The pictorial 
restoration is well under way, especially on the 
upper part of the walls, and the construction has 
begun of one of the wooden balconies which 
were present. Thanks to some traces which have 
remained on the walls it has been possible to 
reconstruct the whole structure. 

Ás regards the pictorial restoration, a great 
deal of progress has been made, gs mentioned 
gbove, in the southern part of the Great Hall 
while, because of unexplainable delay in the 
acquisition by the local administration of suitable 
metal scaffolding, the restoration of the central 
vault in the Great Hall, which was in the oro- 
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gramme for 1973, was not able to be carried ont. 
Finally, the most satisfactory results have been 
obtained in the graphic reconstruction օք the 
system of channels surrounding the pavilion and 
the fountains which decorated the garden (fig. 
28). This was possible thanks to the numerous 


traces still im siu just underneath the present ` 


ground level. These have been temporarily cov- 
ered սթ again until they can be repaired idefini- 
tively. In view of-the restoration of the whole 
system of channels which pass through this part 
of the complex, Iranian technicians who are ex- 
perts in this field have been approached and the 
preliminary plans have been drawn up for restor- 
ing the water-courses which, probably in the 
Safavid period, ran between the gardens of Halt 
Bihišt and Cihil Sutin and from there to the 
Maydan-i Sah. 


Hast Bibišt. Considerable progress ha also 
been made with this monument. Here too the 
gtaphic reconstruction of the channels and of the 
fountains, both inside and outside, which once 
adorned the pavilion is practically complete. In 


fact, traces have been found both of the perime- 


trical channel and of the ponds, nearly 70 m. 
long, which were situated on the east and west 
sides of the garden. In the immediate vicinity 
of the pavilion work continued with the con- 
struction of the external stone paving and witb 
the replacing of the original stones which had 
been found in situ and temporarily removed for 
technical reasons (fig. 31). 

On the north end south sides the reconstruction 
of the wooden comice which once ran aH ground 
the outside wal was carried on eo that, with the 


completion of restoration on the aorth, east and. 


west walls, the pavilion is gradually resuming its 
original . À definite contribution to 
this result has been made by the graphic con 
struction of the gratings which adorned, ¿he |waHs. 
The whole structure of the original gratings e 
known, thanks to the discovery of fragments of 
the wood. 

The restoration of the painting has ` been 
continued «wninterruptedly on the inside of the 
monument, with particular attention being ' given 
to the octagonal rooms on the entresol. Here, 
beskies the originel Safavid decorations, the sob: 
sequent Qajar additions and restoretions have also 
been restored and preserved. Considerable progress 
has also been made on the upper floor where 
the chief concern was the reinforcement of the 
plaster which was coming away from the walls, 
and also of the delicate stalactite-Bke formations 


(muqarnas). 


` Maydan-i Sab. In this important ms the 
executive rale has been entrusted, «s has been 


`w — 
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mentioned, to the Irenian technicians of the locgl 
Department of Archaeology from the time when 
the cestoration project presented by IsMEO was 
approved in 1969. The work is continuing et a 
good speed, following the directions given by 


.. the experts of the Italian Mission, end bes been 


chiefly concentrated for the moment on the re- 
construction of the external Bazaar, of which a 
large part of the west side shows good progress. 

On the same side the walling which, near 
‘Ali Qapü, interrupted the continuity of the pas- 
sage has been taken down, with the result that 
for quite a dong stretch the Bazaar can now be 
seen as it orginally was. Coiticiam shoukd be 
mede, however, of certain finishing techniques 


. whioh the experts of the Italian Mission have 
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‘carried on an this monument (figs. 32-35). 


advised against more than once, such as a certain 
carelessness in the reconstruction of the brick 
wall-facing, or even the method of coverang lange 
surface areas of this facing with plaster. 

Neither has it been possible this year to resume 
work on the entrance Portel of the Qaisāriya 
Bazaar on account of the shortage of sufficiently 
qualified Iranian staff. Indeed, some of the more 
capable staff members, after having worked for 
some time under the guidance of the Italian Mis- 
sion experts, have now been awarded scholarships 
to enable them to further their studies by atend- 
ing the courses of the Istituto Centrale del Restauro 
in Rome. The few remaining members, who are 
also waiting to be awarded scholarships, are fully 
taken up by the responsibilities with which 
they have been charged. 


WMasgid-i Guma. During 1973 4 considerable: 


amount of study and restoration work has been 
In 
the North-West quadrant of the darge Sanctuary 
work has continued to remove the traces of 
oxidizatign end to reinforce the brickwork, the 
olastering® the "seals" and all other types օք 
decoration. 

The job of strengthening «he lese solid vaults of 
the roofing continued, especially in the area cast 
of the South ածը. The kabgel which hes ec- 
cumulated on the vaults throughout the years 
is being removed, together with ալ “fillings” 


"such as doose pieces of brick or earth, eo that 


the whole bearing structure is reveled. Once 
this is etrengthened a mew protective covering 
will be provided, over which a finishing layer 
of kabgel is applied. 

The study campaign was concentrated chiefly 
on the erea of «be roofing adjacent to tbe dome 
of the large Sanctumry end a great deal of progress 
has been made towards our understanding of the 
appearance of that part of the Mosque in the 
Seljuk period. As in past years, the cesults of 
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this study wil be published collectively in a 
volume which is to appear shortly. 

Pir-i Bakrán at Lingan and the Friday Mosque 
af Bersian. In 1973 the photogrammetric survey of 
the two monuments was begun, and the first part 
completed, though with not altogether satisfactory 
results. At the same time the Italian experts have 
made numerous visits to the two monuments for 


study purposes, in order to be able to prepare the 
restoration project. 


CULTURAL MISSIONS, 
ITALIAN CULTURAL CENTRES IN ASIA, 
LECTURES, SCHOOLS, PUBLICATIONS 


The President of IsMEO, Prof. Giuseppe 
Tucci, visited Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran, 
where archaeological campaigns have been con- 
ducted under his direction. The Government of 
Pakistan has granted to the Italian Archaeological 
Mission of IsMEO the renewal for a three-year 
period, of the excavation licence, in force until 
September 30, 1976. 

Prof. Tucci has been in contect with the 
Authorities of the countries visited, as well as 
with the Italian diplomatic representatives. In 
Tehran, in agreement with the present Director 
of the Italian Cultural Institute, Prof. Raimon- 
do Pizzuto, who succeeded Prof. F. Caruso 
on the latter’s retirement in September 1973, he 
has established on broad outlines the programme 
of cultural events to be held in the course of 
the coming yeer. 
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Within the frame of the programme of cult- 
ural exchanges between Italy and Asian coun- - 
tries, the following missions have taken place, 
entirely or partially supported by IsMEO: 

Prof. Gianfederico Micheletti — Director of 
the Institute of Mechanical Technology of the 
Polytechnic of Turin — visited Tehran in the 
month of April, where he held a number of 
lectures at the Iren College of Science and Tech- 
nology. He was thus sable to meet the Rector, 
the Dean, and the professors teaching in the said 
College, for a fruitful exchange of ideas and sug- 
gestions, with the scope of establishing a lasting 
collaboration between it and the Polytechnic of 
Turin. 


Prof. Lionello Lanciotti — professor of Chi- 
neso Language and Literature at the Faculty of 
Foreign Languages and Literatures at the Univer- 
sity of Venice — and Prof. Luciano Petech — 
professor of History of East Asia, Faculty of 
Letters, University of Rome — took part in the 


International Congress of Orientalists in Paris 
in the month of July. 

Dr Giovanna Galluppi Vallauri has taken part 
in a Conference on studies on Central Asia, spon- 
sored by UNESCO, which was held in Paris in 
the month of July. 


Prof. Corrado Pensa — professor of Religion 
and Philosophy of India and the Far East, Faculty 
of Letters, University of Rome visited 
the United States during the Summer, for pur- 
poses of research and study. During his two- 
month stay at Berkeley, Prof. Pensa took part 
in an interdisciplinary seminar theoretical and 
practical on the techniques of meditation at the 
Nyingma Institute; he subsequently visited Mon- 
treal, where he participated in a Congress on 
Humanistic Psychology; he then spent ten days 
in New York, where he carried out bibliograph- 
ical researches on the same subjects. 


Prof. Raniero Gnoli — professor of Indology, 
Faculty of Letters, University of Rome — car- 
ried out a mission in Southern India, between 
December 1973 and January 1974. Prof. Gnoli 
visited various private and public libraries, in 
Madras, Pondicherry and Trivandrum, in search 
of Agama Shivaite manuscripts, and of comments 
on the same. He has thus collected and set in 
order a vast amount of material, for future study 
and publication in the SOR, on the diffusion of 
Shivgism in Southern India. 


Prof. Giorgio Salvini — professor of Gen 
eral Physics, University of Rome — has completed 
& cultura] mission in Japan from November 4 
to 18. Prof. Salvini visited there the most 
important Institutes and Laboratories of physics, 
delivering lectures and holding seminars, to pro- 
mote and further the cultural relations already 
established between Japanese and Italian research 
scholars in the course of missions formerly car- 
tied out by Profs. Amaldi, Conversi and Radicati. 
On November 12, a seminar was held on the 
problems concerning the teaching of physics at 
the High School and University levels, in Italy 
. and in Japan. 


Prof. Salvini further made a sojourn in Bom- 
bay, where he visited the Tata Institute, and 
exchanged views with Indian physicists concern 
ing the methods of research and teaching of 
physics in Italy and India. 


Members of the Italian Archaeological Mis 
sions in Afghanistan and Iran attended the Second 
International Conference of the Association for 
the Promotion of South Asian Archaeology in 
Western Europe, held in the University of 
Amsterdam in July 1975 (see EW, XXII, 1972, 
pp. 389 f). Reports on recent research were 
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cead by Dr Maurizio Tosi (< The Hilmand Civi- 
lization: Methods and Results of an Extensive 
Research Programme in South Asian Archae- 
ology »), Dr Marcello Piperno (< Lapis Lazuli, a 
Functional Approach to Its Trade and Manufac- 
ture in the 3rd Millennium B.C. >), Dr Raffaele 
Biscione («Spiral Stratigraphy at — Sbahri 
Sokhta >), Dr Grazie M. Bulgarelli (< The Grave- 
yard of Shahri Sokhta: a Chance for the Study 
of an Early Population»), and Prof. Maurizio 
Taddei (« A Note on the Parinirvapa Buddha at 
Tapa Sardar »). 

Prof. Giuseppe Zander — professor of History 
of Architecture, Faculty of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Genoa — took part, in the month of 


- November gt Granada, in an international Con- 


vention on the preservation and restoration of 
historical gardens, dedicated in particular to 
Islamic gardens. The Convention was organized 
under the auspices of ICOMOS. 


In Iran, under the auspices of the Italian 
Cultural Institute of Tehran — to which, as for 
the Institute of Tokyo, is granted annual financial 
support by IsMEO, according to an agreement 
established with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
— the following events have taken place: 


In March, two lectures were delivered by 
Prof. Angelo Filippuzzi, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation at Pordenone, on compulsory schooling 
and the school building industry in Italy. 


In April, a series of manifestations for aid, 


to Venice were held in Tehran, concurrently 
with the establishing in Iran of a pro-Venice 
Committee, that has taken charge of the restora- 
tion of a monument in Venice, under,the pat- 
ronage of ILI.M. Empress Farah Pahlavi. 


On April 26, 1973, the Empress inaugurated 
three exhibitions: 


— «The Republic of Venice and Persia », 
a collection of documents from the State Archives 
of the city of Venice, and the Biblioteca Mar- 
ciang; 

— « Venetian Prints of the 18th Century », 
comprising 288 prints, belonging to the Collec- 
tion of Dr Riccardo Selvatico; 

— «New Forms in Italy», a display of 
industrial design, organized by the Mostra Trien- 
nale of Milsn. 


In addition two lectures were delivered by 
Prof. Terisio Pignatti — Director of the Musei 
Civici Veneziani d’Arte e di Storia — concerning 


) 
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« The Problem of Venice », and « Venice through 
the Prints of the 16th Century ». 


A series of lectures were given by Prof. Me 
rio Improta, on Italian cinematography, on the 
occasion of the review of the films of the Bien- 
nale of Venice. 

In May, an Exhibition was held in Tehran 
of 23 prints and lithographs by Emilio Greco. It 
was subsequently transferred to Isfahan. 


In June and July, a retrospective survey of, 


the films by Luchino Visconti was shown. 
In July, a ceview of Itakan films, centering 
on social problems was organized. 
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In the course of 1973 the staff of the cult- 
ural section of IsMEO has completed the pre- 
paration of the Exhibition «India and Italy» 
thet was scheduled for the Autumn of 1973 in 
India, end then postponed for reasons of orga- 
nization to 1974. 


In March Prof. Maurizio Taddei visited 
Delhi deputed by IsMEO, in order to meet the 
Director of the Italian Cultural Centre, the Di- 
rector of the Archaeological Survey of India, and 
the Board of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, in order to define the problems con- 
cerning the realization of the exhibition. 

On this occasion, the participation of the 
Indian Museums has been earnestly requested, 
for the loan of objects and works of art, of 
especial significance for documenting the cultural 


relations between Italy and India. 


k Ե *k 


In Japan, under the auspices of the Italian 
Cultural "Wnstitute of Tokyo — to which IsMEO 
grants an annual financiel contribution towards 
its cultural activities, according to an agreement 
established with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
— among the cultural events which have taken 
place, the following deserve particular mention: 


January 21, a concert dedicated to Lorenzo 


` Perosi, performed at the Church of St Ignatius 


by the Schola Centorum Katsuragi Kai. 


January 25, a concert at the Italo-Japanese 
Musical Institute. 

March 17-27, an exhibition was held of Ita- 
lian handicrafts, displayed in the Institute, in 
collaboration with ICE. 


Celebrations in honour of Alessandro Man- 
xoni: 
April 2, զ lecture by Prof. Takuya Okuno, of 
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the University of Foreign Studies of Tokyo, on 
< Childhood and Youth of Manzoni ». 


April 10, a lecture by Prof. Yoshi Akiyama, 
of the University of Foreign Studies of Tokyo, 
on < The Language of The Betrothed ». 


April 11, a lecture by Father Federico Bar- 
baro, the translator of I Promessi Sposi (The 
Betrothed) in Japanese, on « The Christian Soul 
of Manzoni ». 

April 13, a lecture by Prof. Takuya Okuno 
on «Old Age - Fortune of Manzoni in the 
World ». 


May 24, a concert by the soprano Kuniko 
Hosokawa, performed et tbe Institute. 


July 24, inauguration of the Exhibition of 
Italian contemporary art, of the Tuscan painters 
Bonciani, d'Elia, Falteri «nd Vadalà, organized 
by the Osawa Society, with the sponsorship of 
the Museum of Modern Art of Florence and the 
Institute. The exhibition, on display at the 
Institute, lasted till July 27. 


September 27, featuring of the film «The 
Seasons of our Love» by Carlo Lizzani. 


October 11, a lecture by Prof. Tatsuo Mi- 
nagawa — professor of History of Western music 
at the Rikkyo University of Tokyo — on « Ba- 
roque Music in Italy ». 

October 18, a lecture by Prof. Joichiro Ka- 
wamura — assistant professor of English litere- 
ture at the State University Hitotsubashi of 
Tokyo — on « Baroque Literature in Italy ». 


October 25, a lecture by Prof. Shuji Taka- 
shima —- assistant professor of History of Art at 
the State University of Tokyo — on « Baroque 
and Modern Art ». 


November 5, a concert at the Institute by 
Maestro Giorgio Favaretto, with a performance 
of Italian music from the 16th century to our 
time. 


November 14, a concert of music by Respighi 
and Verdi, performed by the soprano Makiko 
Kikuchi, violinist Yasuro Sumi, and his String 
Quartet. 


December 12, inauguration of the exhibition 
of reproductions of frescoes at Assisi, set up by 
Prof. Y. Masui, of the State University of Art 
at Tokyo, in the hall of the Italian Cultural In- 
stitute. 

December 13, a lecture held by Profs. Y. 


Masui, S. Tsuji, ԷԼ Hirayama, end K. Motegi, 
on the reproductions of the frescoes at Assisi. 


December 18, featuring of the film « Enrico 
Caruso: Legend of a Voice» by the flm director 
Giacomo Gentilomo. 


In the course of the year 1973 there have 
also been shown numerous documentary films 
on Italian regions, and on other subjects con- 
cerning Italian art and culture. l 
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In the course of the year 1973, the following 
cultural events have taken place at IsMEO: 


March 23. Prof. Lionello Lanciotti, of the 
University of Venice, delivered a lecture dealing 
with < À Recent Voyage to China», illustrated 
by slides. 


May 11. Prof. Corrado Pensa, of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, delivered g lecture at IsMEO on 
« Culture, Counterculture and Religious Orient ». 


May 30. Under the auspices of the Italo- 
Japanese Cultural Centre, the following documen- 
tary films on Japan were shown: « Voyage 
gu Japon», «Mont Fuji, beauté d'un symbole 
classique », « Kaguya Himé, princesse de 18 lune ». 
The film show was introduced by the President 
of the Centre, Ambassador Mauriko Coppini. 


June 4. Featuring of the documentary film 
< Historical Vestiges Discovered in the Course 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution », 
in the hall of the International Home for Stu- 
dents, introduced by President Prof. G. Tucci. 


September 27-29. International Convention 
of Chinese studies, organized in Venice by the 
Cini Foundation in collaboration with IsMEO 
and the University of Venice, in commemoration 
of the 700th Anniversary of the voyage by Mar- 
co Polo, dealing with « Scientific Developments, 
Religious Expectations, Revolutionary Movements 
of Classical China ». Prof. Tucci sent a message 
to the convention, while Dr Alberto Gtuganino, 
Vice-President of IsMEO, participated, also read- 
ing a paper entitled < La Cina nel libro di Mar- 
co Polo ». I 


November 7. Inauguration of the course of 
Oriental Languages and Culture of IsMEO; 
distribution of prizes to the most deserving stu- 
dents for the pest year, and featuring of two 
documentary films. 


* Ե t 


At the Milan Section of IsMEO the following 
cultural events took place in the course of 1973: 


January 28. A lecture by Prof. G. Borsa, 
on < Asian Influences on European Culture and 
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Society in the 18th Century », has been delivered 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the courses 
to be held at the Section. Prof. De Francesco 
also read a report on the activities carried out 
by the Institute in the years 1971-72. 


February 12. A Forum was organized by 
IsMEO, the Italo-Japanese Centre for studies in 


Economics of Milan, and ISPI, centred on the 
theme: «The Pen Club Congress at Kyoto: 
Japan in Search of Its Own Image ». Profs. Beo- 
nio Brocchieri, G. C. Calza, G. Fodella, M. Sca- 
lise, À. Valota took part. 


In the month of March, a lecture was deliv- 
ered by the Vice-President of the Section, Dr 
Cesare Bonacossa, on « The Isolation of China », 
at the Italo-Chinese Centre. 


May 12. Cultural manifestation, in honour 


of the bi-centenary celebrations of the birth of: 


Rsja Ram Mohan Roy. Lectures delivered by 
Dr Donatella Dolcini, and Mrs Leora Mantovani. 


May 19. A lecture by Prof. Giulio Soravia, 
on «The Gypsies: a Culture of Adjustment, a 
Bridge between India and Europe ». 

May 26. A lecture by Prof. Piero Corradini, 
on «The Confucian Thought and Chinese So- 
ciety ». 

In the month of May, a lecture was delivered 
by Dr Cesare Bonacossae, on < Visit to the latest 
Japan», organized in collaboration with ISPI, 
and the IteloJapanese Centre for Economic 
Studies. 


In the month of September, a convention was 


organized at Milan, between a group of Japanese — 


teachers of economics, and Italian teachers in 
the same field of studies. 
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The courses in Oriental danpumpes and cult- 
ures (Chinese, Japanese, Hindi and Persian) 
were held regularly as usual: in the Rome Sec- 
tion, 142 students registered for the Academic 
year 1972-73, and 172 for the Academic year 
1973-74. 


The number of students registered for the 
courses held at the Milan Section of IsMEO 


- amounted to 296. 
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As for the preceding years, also in 1973 the 
Institute hes granted scholarships and financial 
support to students from Asian countries. 


The grant of a scholarship has been renewed 


to the young Áfghan student Haroun Olomi, who 


Ze 


has frequented with proficiency the first year of 
studies at the Faculty of Medicine, University 
of Bologna. 


Financial support, usa tanium, has been 
granted to a young Nepalese student, Padma 
Prakash Shreshta, who has pursued his research 
studies on Buddhism at the Library of IsMEO; 
likewise, to a young Iranian student, V.M. Var- 
tenian, who has frequented in Rome the final 
year of studies at the Faculty of Architecture, 
and on whom a University degree will be con- 
ferred shortly. 
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In 1973 the following volumes. հաց appeared: 


Serie Orientale Roma: 

Vol. XLV - Լ. PErgcu, Aristocracy and Govern- 
ment in libet 1728-1959. 

Restorations: 

Vol. I, 2 - E. GALDIERI, Isfaban: Masgid-i Guma, 
Tbe Buyid Period. 

Il Nuovo Rarmusto: 


Vol. VII - I viaggi ın Persia degli ambasciatori 
Veneti Barbaro e Contarini, ed. by L. Locr- 
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HART, R. Morozzo DELLA Rocca e M. Է. 
TIEPOLO. 


Other Publications: 


A. GIUGANINO, Estetica della scrittura cinese. 

Vol X of Cina, annual magazine edited by the 
Centro di Ricerche Sinologiche of IsMEO, 
under the direction of Profs. Lionello Lan- 
ciotti and Piero Corradini. 

Vol. XI of Giappone, the annual magazine edited 
under the auspices of the Japanese Institute - 
of Culture at Rome, and the Centro di Cul- 
tura ltalo-Giapponese of IsMEO. 





A. M. SCABELLONI 
(Masarrao Scaligero) 
DIRETTORE EESPONSABILE 


Iseris. e] n 4583 del Reg. Stawpa 
7ribunale di Rema - 56-4-1065 


ROMA - ARTI GRAFICHE SCALIA 
VLA DI VIGNA JACOBINI, 5 
TEL 555.890 





PUBLICATIONS OF IsMEO 


SERIE ORIENTALE ROMA 
Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


I - G. Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950) (out of print). 


II - L. PETECH, Northern India according to tbe Shui-ching-chu (1950) 
Brochure, Lit. 1.500. Cloth-binding L. 2.000. 


HJ - J. FRAUWALLNER, On the Date of the Buddhist Master of Law 
Vasubandbu (1951), Lit. 800. 


IV - J. F. Roc, The 'Na2? khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Parts I 
and II (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 18.000. 


V - Conferenze. Vol. I. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 
G. CapEs, J. J. L. Duyvenpax, C. HENTZE, P. H. Porr (1952), 
Lit. 2.000. 


VI - E. Conze, Abbisamayalankaára. Introduction and translations from 
original texts, with Sanskrit-Tibetan indexes (1954) (out of print). 


VII - Conferenze. Vol. II. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. 
by ԷԼ Corsm, N. Esami, M. ELIADpE, J. FiLLIOzAT, P. HUM- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. Masur, E. H. pz TSCHARNER (1955), Lit. 3.000. 


VIII - E. FRAUWALLNER, The earliest Vinaya and the beginning o] Bud- 
dbist Literature (1956) (out of print). : 
IX - 1. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part I. Containing Asanga's 
commentary on tbe Vajraccbedika edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentary on it by Vasubandhu; Mabayanavimíika of 
Nagarjuna; Navafloki of Kambalapada; Catubstavasamasartha of 
Amrtakara; Hetutattvopadefa of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- 
Santi; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 

dika, edited by N. P. CHAxRAVARTI (1956) (out of print). 


IX - 2. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. II: The Bhavanakrama 
of Kamalafila (1958), Lit. 7.000. 


X - Materials for tbe study of Nepalese bistory and culture: 


X - 1. G. Tucci, Preliminary Report on two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 10.000. | 
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X- 


K = 


XI - 


XII - 


XIII 


XIV - 


XV - 


XVI - 


XVII - 


XVIII - 


2. R. Grori, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters. Part I: 
Text and Plates (1956), Lit. 14.000. 


3. L. PETECH, Mediaeval History of Nepal (c. 750-1480) (1958), 
Lit. 6.000. 


R. GNonr, The Aesthetic Experience According to Abbinavagupta . 
(1956) (out of print). 


J. F. Rock, The Amnye ma-Chhen Range and Adjacent Regions 
(1956), Lit. 8.000. 


- E. Conze, Vajracchedika Prajfüaparamita (1957) (out of print). 


Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 
R. Brocu, J. DaNiÉLou, M. ELIADE, M. GRIAULE, C. HENTZE, e 


LEVI-STRAUSS, H. C. Puscu, G. Tucci (1957), Lit. 2.000. 


T. V. WYLIE, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s Trans- 
lation of tbe Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 1.000. 


A. FERRARI, mK’yen brise’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central 
Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 
of H. RicuHarpson (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana. 1. Essays and lectures by E. BENz, H. CORBIN, 
A. Goparp, Լ. Hamers, V. Minorsxi, S. P. Torsrov (1958), 
Lit. 2.500. 


G. DE ROERICH, Le parler de Amdo. Etude d'un dialecte arcbai- 
que du Tibet (1958), Lit. 7.500. 


R. H. van Guu, Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by the Connots- 
seur (1958), (out of print). 


J. G. Maurzn, The Westerners among the Figurines of the T'ang 
Dynasty of China (1959), Lit. 7.000. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Afoka. La prima iscrixione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di G. LEVI DELLA VIDA con prefazio- 
ne di G. Tucci e introduzione di Ս. ScERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


P. H. LEE, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), 
L. 5.000. 


R. GNorr, The Pramanavarttikam o] Dharmakirti. The first Chapter 
with the Autocommentary. Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
6.000. 


G. Tuccr, Deb Per dmar po gsar ma, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod 
nams grags pa, vol. I. Tibetan text, with emendations, English 
translation, and an Appendix containing two Minor Chronicles 
(1971), Lit. 9.000. 
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XXV - 


XXVI - 


XXVII - 


XXXVI - 


T. Wrrrs, The Geography of Tibet according to the "Dzam-gling- 
rgyas-bsbad (1962), Brochure Lit. 7.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 


E. Conze, Tbe Gilgit Manuscript of tbe Astadaíasabasrikaprajfía- 
paramita. Chapters 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1962), 
Lit. 7.000. | 


R. GNoLr, Udbbata's Commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bha- 
maha. Sanskrit Fragments from Pakistan. Edited with critical notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, II) (1962) 
Lit. 4.000. 


J 


J. F. Rock, A 'Na-&bi-Englisb Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I 
(1963), Brochure Lit. 27.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 


J. F. Rock, A *Na-*khi-English Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part II. 
Gods, Priests, Ceremonies, Stars, Geographical Names (1972), 
Brochure Lit, 28.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 30.000. 


- A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, translation and 


notes by G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and G. GARBINI, foreword by 
G. Tucci introduction by U. ScERRATO (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


G. GNoLr, Le iscrizioni giudeo-persiame del Gir (Afghanistan) 
(1964), Lit. 2.500. 


J. AUBOYER, Introduction à l'étude de l'art de l'Inde (1965), 
Cloth-binding Lit. 6.500. 


G. SCARCIA, Sifat-Nama-yi Darvi$ Mubammad Han-i Gaz (1965), 
Lit. 14.000. 


J. TAKASAKI, A Study on the Ratnagotra-vibhaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on tbe Tathagatagarbha Theory of Mabayagu Bud. 
dbist (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


- D. S. RuEcs. The Life of Bu ston Rin po che, with the Tibetan text 


of the Bu ston rNam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


A. SoPER, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated to IsMEO, and housed in the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana, 11. Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, P. 
BEoNro-BRoccurgRr,, P. Corrapini, Լ. LaNcrorrr, NAMKAI N. 
Dewane (1967), Lit. 9.000. 


XXXVII - C. Pensa, L'Abbisamayalankaravrtti di Arya-Vimuktisena: Primo 


Abbisamaya. Testo e note critiche (1967), Lit. 4.500. 
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XXXVIII - M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar (Literary and Historical Texts 
from Iran, 1) (1968), Lit. 2.500. 


XXXIX - Orienialia Romana, III: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Poems, 
translated with original Urdu text and a critical introduction by 
AHMED ALI; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. Bausanr (1969), Lit. 3.000. 


XL - ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth 
Century (1970), Lit. 12.000. 


XLI - G. Mort, The T'u-yü-bun from the Northern Wei to tbe Time 
of the Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 15.000. 


XLII - T. Wvrrg, A Tibetan Religious Geography of Nepal (1970), 
Lit. 2.000. 


XLIII - G. Tucci, Minor Buddbist Texts, Part. III. Third Bbavanakrama 
(1971), Lit. 1.500. 

XLIV - Orientalia Romana, 4: W. Heissic, New Mongolian Minstrel; 
A. TAMBURELLO, Note e materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della 
sovranità; R. BEVIGLIA, Il simbolismo nella poesia giapponese del- 
Pera Meiji; L. P. Misura, Introducing recent Hindi Poetry (1972), 
Lit. 6.000. f 5 


XLV - Լ. PETECH, Aristocracy and Government in Tibet 1728-1959 
(1973), Lit. 12.000. 


XLVI - E. Cowzz, Astadaíasabasrikaprajfiaparamita. Abhisamayas VI-VIII 
. (1974), Lit. 12.000. 

Fortbcoming works: 

H. E. RICHARDSON, Ch’ing Dynasty Inscriptions at Lhasa. 

M. Gor», Tarikb-e Sistan, English Translation. 

R. Gnor, ParatrimStkavivarana. 


ABU SA’ D AL-Hary IBN AL-DAHHAK IBN MAHMUD GARDIZI, Zayin al-Akbbar. . 
Translated by V. Pontecorvo. 


R. O. MEIsEzAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of tbe Tanjur. 


NAMEAI N. DEWANG, Mts'o ma pam dkar c'ag. Guide to tbe Holy Places 
on the Manosarowar. 


R. Շոու - T. VENKATACHARYA, Samgbabbedavasiu, containing the Life of 
the Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Mülasarvastivadin). 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. BALAzs, P. DEMIÉvILLE, K. ENoKr, Ն. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, Ք. 
HazxNIsCH, Լ. HAMBIS, A. MosTAERT, L. Orscuxi, A. NILAKANTA 
SHASTRI, E. H. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, R. WirrKoweEr, Roma, 1958, 
Lit. 6.500. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962. 
Roma, 1964, Lit. 1.200. 


GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an introduction by AHMED ALI. | 


Rome, 1969, Lit. 1.200. 


E’ GALDIERI, R. Orazi, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydan-i Sab. Roma, 
1969, Lit. 3.000. 


A. BAUSANI, L'Iran e la sua tradizione milenaria. Roma, 1971, Lit. 1.000. 


A. GIUGANINO, Estetica della scrittura cinese. Roma, 1973, Lit. 2.000. 


RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel accounts of Italian travellers in Indonesia issued under the 
auspices of IsMEO and the Italian cultural Centre of Djakarta. 


Lettera di Giovanni da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto a Malacca. 
Introduzione e note a cura di A. BAUSANL With an English Trans- 
lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 2.500. 


L'Indonesia nelle relazioni di viaggio di Antonio Pigafetta. 
Introduzione e note di A. BAUSANI, with Indonesian Translation. 
Roma, 1972. Lit. 2.500. 


AL-IDRISI 


Opus Geographicum, sive « Liber ad eorum delectationem qui Terras pera- 
grare studeant s, Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and IsMEO. 


Critical edition of the Book of Roger, by At-Iprist. 


Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima. Edited by T. LEWICKI, 


V. MowrziL, M. T. Petri SUMA, Ն. Ricci, Fuap SAYyD, A. BAUSANI. 
Naples-Rome, 1970. 


Fasciculus Secundus. Second Clima. Edited by T. Lewicxi, V. Mon- 
TEIL, Hussan :MoNEs, M. NarLINO, FuAp Sawy, M. T. PETTI 
SUMA, Լ. VECCIA VAGLIERI, S. MAQBUL AHMAD, R. Trami. Naples- 
Rome, 1971. 


Fasciculus tertius, Arab text, Third Clima. Edited by M. T. Perr 
SUMA, R. RuaiNACCI, G. OMAN, Hussain Monzs. Naples-Rome, 1972. 
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IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 
Under the auspices of IsMEO 


Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 
under prof. G. Tucci’s supervision. 


Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MONNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 


I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. PETEcH. Parts I-IV: I Cap- 
puccini marchigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, 5. I. (1952-1956), 
each part Lit. 4.000. 


Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by Ս. Dorm and T. BERTELE 
(1956), Lit. 10.000. 


Viaggi di C. Federici e G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by O. Pro (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. 


Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. GASPAR- 
RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 


I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo 1, 2 F. GAETA 
and Լ. LocknuamT (1972), Lit. 36.000. 


I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
Լ. LockuanT, R. Morozzo DELLA Rocca and M. Է. TrEPoLo (1973), 
« Lit. 37.000. 


of works publisbed by our Institute (Sarie Orientala Rame Repos: & Memoirs 
East and West, Cina, etc.) with: Hem Editrice Montecito- 
"m, 


rio, 120 - 00186, Roma, - Orders for եա Opus Geogrephicum, should bo placed with E. J. Bari. Oriental 
Booksellers, Oude Rijn 33/ Leiden, Holland. Orders for n Il Nuovo Raemusio should be placed with Labre- 
- Ի y. 


ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORIS AND MEMOIRS 


Under the direction of GrusEPPE Tucci 


I - Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). Rome 1962. 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara 1. 
G. GULLINI, Udegram. Lit. 25.000 


II, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by Ք. Bonarpi; De- 
sctiptive Catalogue by M. TADDEI. Rome, 1962. Lit. 25.000 


II, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by Ի. Bo- 
NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M. Tapprr. Rome, 1964. Lit. 25.000. 


V - A. Bomaact, The Küfic Inscription in Persian Verses in the Court of the 
Royal Palace of Mas^ud III at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. Lit. 8.000 


VI - Travaux de restauration de monuments historiques en Iran. Rapports 
et études préliminaires, édités par G. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
Lit. 16.000 


VII, 1 - C. Տա Anronini, G. STACUL, The Proto-Historic Graveyards 
of Swat (Pakistan). Part 1: Description of Graves and Finds. Text 
and Plates. Rome, 1972. Lit. 40.000 


VIII, 1 - G. ALCTATI, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Pakistan). 
Parte 1: Buzkara II. Rome, 1967. Lit. 4.500 


IX - P. DAFFINA, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana, Rome, 1967.. 


Lit. 6.000 
X - G. GNOLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Rome, 1967. Lit. 8.000 


XI - C. E. BOSWORTH, Sistan under the Arabs, from tbe Islamic Conquest to 
the Rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864). Rome, 1968. Lit. 6.000 


XIII, 1.- Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by INAYAT-UR-RAH- 
MAN, Part 1.. Rome, 1968. Lit. 9.000 


XV, 1 - ProLEMAIOS, Geographie 6, 9-21: Ostiran und Zentralasien. 
Teil I: Griechischer Text neu herausgegeben und ins Deutsche über- 
tragen von I. Ronca, mit der lateinischen Übersetzung des Jacobus 
Angelus, einer neuen englischen Übersetzung und  textkritischen 


Noten. Rom, 1971. Lit. . 8.000 

XVI . A. B. TILIA, Studies and Restorations at Persepolis and Other Sites 

of Fars, Rome, 1972. Lit. 30.000 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER 1, MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO RESTAURI 


RESTORATIONS 


Under the Direction of GrusEPPE Tucci 


I, 1 - E. Gauprert, Isfahan: Masfid-i Gum‘a, 1: Photographs and Preli- 
minary Report. Roma, 1972. Lit. 20.000 


I, 2 - E. GALDIERI, Isfaban: Masfid-i Gum‘a, 2: The Bayid Period. 
Roma, 1973. Lit. 7.000 


II - M. T. SHEPHARD PARPAGLIOLO, Kabul: Tbe Bagh-i Babur, a Project 
and a Research into tbe Possibilities of a Complete Reconstruction. 
Roma, 1972. i Lit. 3.000 


Forthcoming works: 


K. KARAPETIAN, Isfahan: The Houses of the Armenians. 
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ARTICLES: 
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Darian S. - Tbe Ganges in Indian Art . 
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Collected Works. Volume 1: The Old 
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NEEDHAM J. - Science and Civilisation in 
China (L. Lanciotti) . 


NEÉUMAIER E. - Matarab und Ma-Mo, Stu- 
dien zur Mythologie des Lamaismus 
(G. Glaesser) . "e "E 
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Karasukskaja Problema (G. Glaesser) . 


NYLANDER C. - Jonians in Pasargadae. Stud- 
ies in Old Persian Architecture s 
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Prasan R. - The Mystic of Feeling: A 


Study in Rajneesh's Religion of Ex- 
perience (M. Scaligero) . I 


Prušer J. - Chinese Statelets and the 
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E RN Il Pakistan dal 1947 al Ban- 


Publications of Is.M.E.O. 


gla-Desh (A. Ricottt) . 207 
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Annoted Bibliography of Selected Chi- ' 
nese Reference Works (L. Lanciott:) . 218. 
THAKUR Ս. - Mints ns 
(M. Taddei) 384 
THIELE D. - Der Abschluss eines Ver- 
trages: Diplomatie zwischen Sung- und  . 
Chin-Dynastie (L. Lanciotts) . 220 
UPADHYAYA K.N. - Early Buddhism and the 
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